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FOR IT IS NOT AN OPEN ENEMY. 


IR CHARLES DILKE, who has shown of late a 
strong liking for the oracular style of political utter- 
ance, remarked on Tuesday night that it was a mistake 
to suppose that the question of Disestablishment was one 
between religious and irreligious persons. Except that 
it has a false air as of epigram about it, and that Mr. 
GuapsTonE is never epigrammatic even in form, this im- 
posing sentence might almost be taken for one of Mr. 
GapsToNnE’s own. It may mean anything or nothing. It 
may mean that the question is one to be settled not purely 
on religious grounds—a proposition which, as scarcely any- 
body will utterly deny it, and as all but the extremest 
partisans on both sides will gladly accept it, can hardly be 
regarded as an important contribution to the transaction. 
It may mean that all the advocates of Disestablishment are 
not irreligious, and that not all the opponents of it are 
religious—which (or its converse) in the same way is equally 
true and equally unimportant. It may mean that persons 
who are neither religious nor irreligious—the homme sensuel 
moyen whom, perhaps, Sir CHarLes claims to represent— 
must have their say, which again is indisputable and insig- 
nificant. If we had either time or desire for scholastic 
inquiries, it would, no doubt, be possible to fit this remark- 
able phrase with half a dozen or half a hundred other inter- 
pretations all equally plausible. But fortunately this is not 
necessary. The obvious characteristic of the remark is its 
ambiguity, and its ambiguity is the most important charac- 
teristic which it could have. 

For it comes at a happy moment to join the cloud of 
contradictory as far as intelligible and unintelligible as far 
as not contradictory expressions of Mr. Guapstong, the 

itive declaration of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN that the attack on 
the Church is to be postponed for a little, the characteristic 
explanation of Lord Dersy that his political opinions on this, 
as on other points, are ready at any moment to bestow 
their smiles on any majority that may throw the hand- 
kerchief, and the other utterances of the chiefs of the Liberal- 
Radical party, both before and since, but especially since, 
Lord Sa.issury sounded the note of direct defiance on the 
other side. It is possible that before that defiance—at 
least before the very curious and significant ic which 
was raised among Liberal candidates by the Record black 
list—there may have been an intention of adopting a diffe- 
rent course. The famous mist of words in Mr. GLapsToNE's 
Manifesto, which, if it meant anything, meant an invita- 
tion to begin thinking about Disestablishment, seemed to be 
floating that way. But the haste with which the Record’s 
victims began to curse and to swear that they had never 
denied the Church on the one side, and the appearance of 
signs that the Church’s defenders were not to be caught 
napping on the other, seem to have warned Mr. GLADSTONE 
and his friends of the desirableness of dissembling a little 
more. It is true, as has been hinted, that it is as impossible 
to reconcile Mr. GLapsTone’s repudiation of Lord SaisBury’s 
interpretation and his remarks to Principal Rarny on Scotch 
Disestablishment with themselves, with each other, or with 
the words of the Manifesto. But in this very difficulty, as 
in Sir Cuartes Ditke's great sentence about the religious 
and irreligious persons, as in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s proclama- 
tion that his r followers must wait a little longer for 
the sack of the Church, as in the other utterances of the 
Liberal leaders, the same characteristic and the same 
warning appear, The hand has been shown a little too 


soon ; the ambush has broken cover a little too noisily ; the 
night attack has found the sentinels too much on their 
guard. So the word is to wait for a better oppor- 
tunity, if not exactly to deny the attempt altogether. 

The artitice is not very masterly. But there are two 
classes of persons, unfortunately neither a small one, among 
those who are, at any rate, not ill disposed to the Church 
on whom it may possibly produce the intended result. The 
first is the large class of easy-goers—a class always too 
powerfully represented among defenders of any institution, 
and especially largely represented among the defenders of 
the Church of England—who will be very glad of any 
excuse to go to bed again, figuratively speaking. The second 
is the class, not quite so large, but even more important, of 
Liberal Churchmen who are not, at any rate yet, prepared 
to sacrifice the Church to their party, but who would 
welcome with the extremest satisfaction the hanging up of 
the question, so that they might go to the polls with a 
quiet mind. It is probably this last class at whom the 
alteration in the Liberal tactics since Mr. Guapstone’s 
Manifesto is directed. It is this class—the class who are 
not prepared to find consolation for the turning of Canter- 
bury Cathedral into a music-hall or a conventicle for all 
sects, that will condescend to accept in turn access to its 

rostituted pulpit, in the mere fact of a Liberal Ministry 
ing in Downing Street—who are meant to be soothed by 
Mr. GuapsTone’s contradictory conundrums, by Sir CHARLES 
Ditkr’s oracles, by Mr. promise that the 
attack shall be not yet. And there is little doubt that it is 
with this class that the fate of the question lies. If the 
Church were threatened only by her direct and open enemies, 
by the persons who wish her destroyed from the point of 
view of Mr. Jonn ey, or from that of Dr. Joszeru 
ParkER, or from that of the strangely deluded group of 
hotheads who think they see in Disestablishment a chance 
of advancing their views in doctrine and discipline, or from 
that of the mere Radical wire-puller, who finds in it a wire 
which he cannot pull and his opponent can, or from that of 
the dupes who, as in the Arcusisnor’s capital story, “do 
“ want a cow, mum,” she would scarcely be in the smallest 
danger. It is only by cajoling or converting the great body 
of Liberal Churchmen, by cajoling them into the betrayal 
or converting them into the honest abandonment of their 
churchmanship, that Disestablishment can become, or could 
have become, even a remote possibility. The process of con- 
version is scarcely one for which the converters are likely 
to have much appetite. But the process of cajolement is 
congenial, and, they seem to think, may not be difficult. 

These are the points which it is most desirable for Liberal 
Churchmen to consider. The pros and cons of Disestablish- 
ment itself may be for the moment let alone. The subject, 
we may say with intention, will not be neglected, and it 
will not be the fault of at least some of the garrison if it is 
allowed to fall back into a condition of somnolence. The 
discussion which has been so well started by the Bishop of 
PETERBOROUGH and others is not one of those which fill the 
corners of the newspapers during an ordi October, and 
die away as soon as real business, begins 
again. There is not a weapon in the armoury of the 
defence that is likely to be left unused, or a crack in the 
armour of the besiegers that will be left unsearched. But 
for the present the feint which is being made in the hope of 
deluding Liberal Churchmen is the point to signalize. No 
intelligent man among them can, unless he wilfully blind 


himself, mistake the proclamations of delay, the refusals to 
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commit speakers as on a point not of immediate impor- 
tance, or even the real import of the “fear to bring about 
“confusion and ambiguity” which makes Mr. GLADSTONE 
confound confusion in ten times deeper chaos and in- 
volve ambiguity in doubts ten times more ambiguous. A 
majority unpledged to resist Disestablishment will be a 
majority capable of being used, if not certain to be used, 
to bring about Disestablishment. It is not necessary that 
Liberals should do violence to their political consciences 
by voting for Conservatives, unless, as some of them well 
may, they think it more important that the Church should 
continue the Church than that Mr. CuamBeruain should be 
a Cabinet Minister. But it is not only their moral duty, 
but their clear party right, to refuse to vote for any Liberal 
who will not pledge himself to resist Disestablishment, who 
will not throw away equivocations about “ this Parliament” 
and phrases about “ when the time comes” and references 
to the decision of the majority and all the other subterfuges 
which can only serve either to indicate irresolution or to 
mask dishonesty. The categorical “ Yes” or “No” should 
be the only answer which any Liberal Churchman should 
take from a candidate in the reply to the question “ Will 
“ you vote against Disestablishment?” And, in giving this 
advice, the givers can hardly be charged with merely play- 
ing a Tory game. For, if Liberal Churchmen once make up 
their minds to adopt the test, they may be quite sure that 
— will find candidates enough of their own complexion to 
e it. 


“IS THE UNION HERE?” 


E trust that we shall not be suspected of irony in re- 
marking that Mr. Guiapstone’s prolonged abstention 

from the electioneering conflict is powerfully promoting the 
cause of political enlightenment. Our perfectly serious 
meaning is that the utmost which might be done even 
by so great a master of expository statement towards the 
elucidation of Liberal policy could not equal what is actually 
being done by the disciples whom he is leaving to their own 
devices. The author of the Manifesto could never have 
made it so clear that it was intended to effect a sham recon- 
ciliation of irreconcilables as it has been made by the irre- 
concilables themselves. The great equestrian performer who 
has undertaken to bestride two horses at once does well to 
stand aside for a while, and allow the untamed steeds of the 
prairie to drag each other round and round the circus with 
the couplings of their political connexion strained to sun- 
dering point. He may or may not contrive to ride them 
successfully a little later on; but the least observant of 
spectators must now know well what to expect of them as 
soon as ever he dismounts. For more than a fortnight 
now, the Whig and Radical animals have been tugging 
against each other, d towt rompre, in the most instructive 
way. Last week it was distinctly the Whig who “had 
- the pull.” Lord Dersy and Mr. GoscHEN gave the 
tone, on the whole, to the Liberal speech-making, and 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, though fully as energetic as usual, must 
have felt himself to be acting on the defensive. This week, 
however, it is the Radicals who ave most inevidence. Lord 
Rosesery has dallied gracefully, as is his wont, with that 
aristocratic Socialism which enhances the flavour of elegant 
unreality characteristic of his speeches; Mr. Jonn Morey 
has taken an early opportunity of showing that he is 
acquainted with Lord Carrys’s Settled Lands Act, but not, 
unfortunately, that he appreciates the merits of the question 
of private liberty which lies beyond that Act ; Sir Cuares 
Diixg, born for a universe of local government, has narrowed 
his mind from the consideration of “overlapping areas” 
till it is in a position to focus the British Empire; Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre has been silly enough to reveal his chagrin 
at the easy issue of the Egyptian Loan by the remark that 
the Government had “bribed two Hebrew bankers with 
* 200,000/., and in that way had gained the consent of 
“ the Stock Exchange”; and Mr. CuamBertaty, lastly, has 
returned to the controversy with Lord Sauispury in one of 
those speeches which so endear him to the lovers of the 
urbane and chivalrous in political warfare. We do not in- 
clude Mr. Trevetyan in this list, because, as the fight 
between the Whig and Radical has waxed keener, Mr. 
TREVELYAN seems to have evinced an increasing, and no 
doubt a very laudable, disposition to act as a mediator 
rather than a partisan, and to induce the combatants to 
leave off breaking each other’s heads and join him in a serious 


they will be voting for if they replace a Liberal Govern- 
ment in power. 


It is not often that Lord RanpotpH CuuRcHILL conde- 
scends to figures upon the platform ; and, for our own , 
we confess to a certain feeling of uneasiness when he does. 
Nor would we by any means pledge ourselves to the sound- 
ness of the arithmetic by which at Lynn the other day he 
demolished the proposal to set up the agricultural labourer 
in his promised allotment of three acres—to say nothing of 
the cow, which Lord Ranpotpx frankly admits 
to have eluded his calculations altogether. For one thing, it 
will of course be pointed out by his critics that, though he 
professed to deduct the rental of the holdings from the in- 
creased rate rendered necessary to meet the interest of the 
purchase-money, he omitted to state the amount at which he 
reckoned this item, and would appear from the subsequent 
steps in his process to have put it only at 30,000]. Now, 
though we are far from denying that four million pounds’ 
worth of land might, if let out in allotments of three acres, 
yield no more than 30,000/. a year rental, we can hardly expect 
the advocates of the scheme to assent to that computation. 
Lord Ranpotpn’s figures, however, will stand a good deal 
of correction, and yet suffice, and much more than suffice, to 
prove his point—namely, that the purchase of land by local 
authorities (at least on the only scale which entitles the 
project to a place in a Radical programme) and its distri- 
bution in small allotments among the agricultural labourers 
would be as insanely improvident as it would be for an 
ordinary money-dealer to go deliberately to work to borrow 
in the dearest market in order to lend in the cheapest, and 
that to a debtor who is only to pay him whenever he 
finds it convenient, and on all other occasions is to be 
allowed indefinite time. We could have wished, however, 
that Lord Raypotpn had pressed home the 
really important conclusion—on which he only touched in a 
passing sentence—from his argument; which is, of course, 
that since no such transaction will for a moment be enter- 
tained by any local authorities, being compotes mentis, in this 
country, the labourer who is weak enough to vote for the 
“cockney demagogues” who promise him these impos- 
sibilities will find himself, as the farmer found himself after 
1880, bamboozled and befooled. But, after all, the best 
answer to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN comes from the men who are 
working to put him in power ; the political, the moral, and 
the economical vices of his proposals are nowhere so vigo- 
rously exposed as among the men who profess to belong 
to the same party as himself, and are doing their best, 
with whatever delusions they may flatter themselves, to 
secure him the reversion of its lead. The Egyptian 
Skeleton has replied to Mr. Caamperiarn’s pleasant rail- 
lery, and not without effect. His retort was the more 
rhetorically telling perhaps from its involving a studious 
understatement of his case ; for, in comparing the municipal 
allotment scheme to those patent pills which, beneficial 
in some bodily conditions, are represented as sovereign 
for all ailments, he paid a very undeserved compliment. 
to the political nostrum. It is giving away far too much 
to the Birmingham Dutcamara to admit that his favourite 
drug, if exhibited in the doses which he prescribes, will 
do a certain limited amount of good, or at any rate cause 
no harm, to the —— who is treated with them. They 
do not correspond to a bottle of sarsaparilla, or even to 
a box of bread pills, and to drench or stuff the country 
with them as he proposes would be utterly destructive of 
the national health. But by far the most instructive, as it 
was also the most pathetic, part of Mr. Goscuen’s speech 
was his endeavour to show, as against Sir Cuartes Dike, 
that the leader of the great united Liberal party has given 
no implied sanction tothe municipal allotment scheme. Sir 
Cuar.es Dixke says that it is an essential part of the re- 
form of Local Government contemplated by Mr. GLapsTonE; 
but why, asks Mr. Goscuen plaintively, is it an essential 
part of that reform? He contends that it is not, and the 
statement of his reasons—or, rather, of his one reason—for so 
contending is inexpressibly touching in its simplicity. “ I 
“* believe,” he says, “if it had been essential, Mr.GLapsTonE 
“ would have said so in his Manifesto.” Sir Cuartes Ditke 
is ane warned against being wise beyond what is 
written. Mr. GoscHen himself is not prepared to “ look 
“ beyond the four corners of the Manifesto for any expression 
“ of authoritative direction,” not even, apparently, from its 
very author. The apparent repose of such an intellectual 
attitude would indeed be impressive were it not for the 
truly formidable condition which Mr. Goscuen has attached 
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“ able,” he says, “to feel that we have a clear and perfect 
“ expression of Mr, Giapstone’s views for the future within 
“the four corners of these documents.” A man whose 
peace depends on his finding a clear and perfect expression 
of Mr. Giapstone’s views for the future within four corners 
of anything—or even within the forty corners of that poly- 

mind itself—is indeed to be commiserated. Poetry 
itself could hardly present us with a more tragic picture of 
intellectual unrest. 

To Lord Hartineton, however, the expression given 
by the Manifesto of Mr. Guapstone’s “ views for the future ” 
would seem to be so “clear and perfect ” that no more need 
be said on the subject. He must be well aware that Sir 
professes to find all Mr. 
socialistic schemes “ between the lines” of the Manifesto; 
but he apparently sees nothing in this feat of interpretation 
to call for remark. He prefers talking at length about 
the Egyptian expeditions to informing his party and 
the country whether his own reading of his chief's 
Manifesto agrees with that of the Radical commentator, and, 
if not, by what arguments he is prepared to justify his 
dissent. Lord Rosrsery, who in his latest speech at 
Slaithwaite has declared himself willing to “try” Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S patent medicine—not on himself only, which 
would be legitimate, but unfortunately on the country—has 
nothing to say on the interesting question whether 
Mr. Guapstone has or has not prescribed the dose “ between 
“ the lines” of another prescription. His speech contained 
little worth remark save the delightful piece of unconscious 
humour contained in his criticism on the “law of primo- 
“ geniture ” as an “ unjust ” law, which “ would have been 
“ abolished long ago had it not been that almost everybody 
“ makes a will ”—a grievance, in fact, which would long 
ago have been remedied if anybody had been aggrieved by 
it. It is vain probably to look for any attempts at “ accom- 
“modating” criticism of Mr. GLapstone’s Manifesto from the 
Whig section of the party. That section will, no doubt, take 
Mr. Goscuen’s hint, and, abiding within its four corners, 

rotest that they can find nothing there to which the most 
idious Whig can take objection. But is it not nearly 
time that the deliverer of this much-debated scripture 
should enlighten his disciples on the subject of it? The 
e presented by a battle of commentators on the text 

of a living author may amuse for a time; but we have had 
enough of it, and the matter is a serious one. It is time 
for Mr. GLapstonE to close these discussions of the Gladstone 
Society—now that Mr. Goscnen and Sir Cuartes DILKE 
have both “read papers” so diametrically traversing each 
other’s conclusions—and declare authoritatively what his 
meaning really is. It is said that he does not propose to 
visit his Midlothian constituents till the roth or 11th of 
next month—a few days, that is to say, before the disso- 
lution—which is rather late to explain whether or not 
the materials of the Radical-Socialist programme are or are 
not tucked away in one of the four corners of the Manifesto. 
Would it not be as well if he were to issue an explanatory 
note on the subject, without waiting for the opportunity of 
his appearance on a Scotch platform? Until he does, and 
until he succeeds in at least disguising the anarchic con- 
dition of his party, there is really little for Conservative 
speakers to do but to keep the danger and the dishonesty of 
the Radical programme steadily before the eyes of the 
English people, and to ask them, in Sir Micuaget Hicks- 
Beacu’s vigorous language, whether they think its mis- 
chievous projects can be “met and overcome by the half- 
“ hearted and hesitating arguments of men who, despite 
“their strong feelings against them, yet, to all appear- 
“ance, would sooner see their country ruined by their 
political associates than saved by their hereditary rivals”? 


THE NEW EARLY ENGLAND. 


a may still be persons, in Chelsea and elsewhere, 

who do not understand the great advantages which will 
accrue from the contemplated return to Early English 
manners. Take, for example, the distribution of land 
among the people. It is well known that, when the people 
get the land, Astra will return, bearing with her the Laws 
of Aurrep. This pleasant millennium is to be produced by 
a restoration of the ancient Saxon manners, as recommended 
to the faithful by Sir Cuartes Ditxe. Take, then, by 
way of example, the county of Kent. In Saxon days, to 
which we are to return in the course of the next Parlia- 
ment, there were, under Eapwarp the Confessor, four 


hundred and thirty properties. Of these one hundred and 
ninety-four belonged to the Kina (no chance of a Republic, 
nothing less Saxon), while the rest of the county was 
divided unequally between the Archbishop, the Bishop of 
Rochester, the Abbots of St. Austin’s and St. Martin’s, the 
Queen, four or five earls, and a person named Spern Bica. 
In the new Early England, then, if it is to resemble the 
Saxon model, there will be a Church not only established but 
endowed, Mr. Spurgeon will probably be burned, and not a 
rood of land will be provided for Little Bethel. Perhaps this 
division of the soil scarcely suits the modern Saxons, but 
they must take Early England as they find it, or leave it 
alone, They cannot hope to bring back a tiny blossom of 
its manners without the rich soil of ideas and customs in 
which they grew. Then, look at the personal safety of the 
individual. At the time of a coronation and for eight days 
after, and during the octaves of the three great festivals 
(not the Birmingham Festival though), Sir Cuartes Ditke 
will be able to take his walks abroad without dread of any 
feud or foe. But, all the rest of the year, if he wants to 
enjoy the King’s Peace, he must live within three miles, 
three furlongs, three roods, nine feet, nine hands, and nine 
barleycorns of the royal residence. A barleycorn outside 
of that, and Sir Cuaries must keep his own head with his 
own hands. Let us imagine that the restorer of Saxon 
times has stepped beyond the narrow limits of the King’s 
Peace, and that some secret or open enemy has cut his 
head off, or shut him up in the coalhole with no water, 
and a round of salt beef, or has burned him in his 
castle, or taken any similar liberty. In the new Saxon 
England the police, of course, will not exist. Sir CHarEs’s 
surviving kin will have to avenge their chief if they can. 
The assailant on the other side will be backed by all his 
clan, and there will be lively times in Chelsea and district. 
But perhaps arbitration and peaceful measures will be pre- 
ferred, and then the surviving representatives of the states- 
man will receive healsfang and man-bote, and fight-wite in 
money or cattle, the whole amounting very likely to about 
sixty pounds. Now is it not probable, in this revived 
condition of affairs, that revengeful persons of property will 
lay out a good many sixty pounds for the pleasure of de- 
stroying their political or personal antipathies? We fear 
that in all ranks of society homicide will be thought cheap 
at the price, especially as you could knock off a ceorl for a 
mere trifle. Socially ing, we doubt whether present 
discontents will be allayed in the new Saxon England. A 
Dissenter usually hates the Church of England because of 
some social distinction which exists, in fact or fancy, be- 
tween a Muggletonian and an Anglican divine. But will the 
vast and overwhelming majority of British voters like being 
called ceorls, and having their were, or blood price, set at a 
pin’s fee? The unfree ceorls, especially the agricultural 
labourers, will they enjoy being sold with the manor? 
Will they think it agreeable to be tallaged or taxed at will 
by their lord? Will they look pleasant when he extracts 
the fine (if a fine contents him) for the marriage of their 
sisters or daughters? Probably the agricultural labourers 
will prefer even the present condition of their affairs to a 
return on Saxon manners. 

The criminal classes, we allow, are probably of Sir 
Cuares’s mind, and all for the Early England. When 
they are on the lay in bands of seven, they will be styled 
theofas ; when they plunder in bands of thirty or so, they 
will be dignified as Alothe ; “if yet more numerous,” they 
will be “ denominated an army,” and will, no doubt, be at 
least as respected and loved as the Salvation Army is at 
present. Again, if any evildoer is caught, he will only have 
to produce a crowd of his friends to swear they believe he 
did not do it, whatever he was accused of doing. The 
charming simplicity of this method must recommend it to 
every person of doubtful conduct. Or the accused may 
pick a stone out of a cauldron of boiling water in the 
parish church ; an easy feat, it seems, when we consider the 
resources of civilization. Or the accused may fight his 
accuser, having, we trust, the choice of weapons. But, if 
convicted, the culprit, the incorrigible culprit, may be 
scalped, or lose eyes, ears, or nose, or be otherwise mutilated, 
according to taste and fancy. Still, the chances of escape 
are considerable. That the labouring classes, generally, will 
revert to slavery is an accident of Saxon institutions, an in- 
separable accident, which can scarcely suit the working 
man. Many other peculiarities of the New England 
might be noted. If Sir Cuar.es is encouraged to restore 
Saxon institutions, and if the result disappoints enthusiasts, 
we can only say Vous l’avez voulu, Georges Dandin. 
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THE EASTERN DIFFICULTY. 


if is certain that public knowledge of the actual situation 
in regard to Prince ALEXANDER’s breach of the Treaty 
of Berlin has not made any advance during the past week, 
and it is nearly certain that the situation itself has under- 
gone as little change. There is no actual “ conflagration,” 
and that is something ; though it must be confessed that 
Eastern conflagrations have an unpleasant habit of being 
preceded by periods of smoke and smoulder very similar to 
that through which we are now passing. The old com- 
parison of two wrestlers eyeing one another before fixing a 
grip is remarkably applicable, except that it is picturesquely 
varied and complicated by the fact that the wrestlers are 
not two, but about a dozen, and that hardly one of them 
exactly knows which of the others may be counted 
on not to fasten on him. It is unavoidable that in such 
a case everybody should display caution, if not vacillation, 
and that the hasty politicians who make up their minds 
beforehand exactly what their leaders or their opponents 
ought to do should be partly aghast and partly indignant. 
Lord Sauissury standing up for a united Bulgaria is not 
a figure which has excited more real or affected surprise, 
indignation, and regret than Mr. Guapstone rebuking 
Servia and Greece for “ intriguing” in matters that did not 
belong to them. And though one of those wicked copyists 
who do such awkward things substituted, it seems, “ in- 
trigue” for “interfere” in Mr. Giapstone’s case, and 
though Lord Saissury’s supposed tergiversation in the 
Bulgarian matter exists chiefly in the imaginations of those 
who would for different reasons like it if it were true, 
there is no doubt that the whole question is surrounded 
with very great difficulty, and that the difficulty must 
necessarily be reflected in the conduct of those who have to 
deal with it. Least of all is there any doubt that both 
Mr. Guapstone and Lord Satispury, and every one else 
officially or unofficially concerned with the matter, have to 
deal with the facts of 1885, and not with the facts of 1875 
or 1878, and that it would be equally absurd to blame 
either for not forgetting that very obvious and indisputable 
proposition. 

Meanwhile Mr. E. A. Freeman has put in a plea for the 
small Powers, whose interests he has so much at heart, and 
has put it in language so much more moderate than the 
language in which he has usually approached the question 
that it deserves some serious attention. Mr. Freeman 
would not be Mr. Freeman if his letter did not include a 
discussion on the correct and incorrect use of the terms 
Areopagus and Amphictyonic Council. Elsewhere he ad- 
dresses himself seriously to the main question, though his 
conclusions are vitiated by the error of his premisses. His 
main object is to protest against the Great Powers dictating 
to the smaller, with an incidental protest against the incri- 
mination of the struggling nations of South-Eastern Europe 
for breaking the Treaty of Berlin—a treaty to which they 
never consented. The main protest is respectable, but un- 
practical. Given the position that there must be some autho- 
rity to keep the peace in Europe, the irregular Council of 
the Great Powers, which has now by force of usage become 
almost regular, is at least as good a one as can be devised. 
To admit to such a Council everything called a State from 
Russia to Lichtenstein with an equality of votes would be 
evidently absurd ; to proportion votes to power and popu- 
lation would leave the matter practically where it is. Vaduz, 
when all is said and done, is not St. Petersburg or London, and 
never will be. But the more definite and practical argument 
that the smaller States never consented to the Treaty of 
Berlin is exposed toa much more damaging answer. It is 
exactly the same as the plea of naughty children who say 
that they never asked to be born. In their present state in 
every instance, in some instances altogether, the “small 
“ States” of the Balkan Peninsula are the creatures of the 
Berlin Treaty. They exist by virtue of it, and are bound 
by the law of their existence. They are not known to have 
refused any advantages which it gave them, and if any of 
them chose to accept those advantages under protest, the 
acceptance is equally damaging. Of course this view is 
horrible to Mr. Freeman, who believes not merely in a 
Bulgarian nation, and a Servian nation, and a Greek nation 
(we mean, of course, Greek in the modern sense), but, for 
aught we know, in half a dozen other nations, which never 
have been in any sense nations during political memory, and 
have never, even in historical memory, been much more 
than temporarily powerful clans or tribes. But it must be 
accepted perforce by all practical politicians who decline to 


give the word nation a sense in which it approaches nearer 
to the nation of certain Universities than to the nation of 
historical politics and political history. 

The persons, therefore, who are charged with the awk- 
ward duty of getting the equilibrium which Prince 
ALEXANDER has disturbed back into a condition of some- 
thing like stability may be pardoned if they pay no parti- 
cular attention to Mr. Freeman’s argument for the small 
States, despite the points in which it differs favourably from 
some other arguments or utterances on the same subject. 
from the same quarter. They might even, if they were so 
disposed, reply politely that, as the claims of the smalh 
States are, unfortunately, at least as incompatible with each 
other as with the claims of the Great Powers, they do not 
see any advantage in admitting a new and hopelessly disturb- 
ing element into the question. Indeed, it would appear that 
the practical objections frequently urged here to the plan of 
creating these small States at all, much more to the plan of 
multiplying or unnecessarily enlarging them, are forcing 
themselves upon some minds which have been very slow to 
receive them. The talk about Balkan Federation which is 
now heard so widely (some people even going so far as to 
admit the possibility of the “ hegemony of Austria” in such 
a federation) is, in the jargon of the day—there are too many 
people who can only think in the jargon of the day—a 
practical admission of the truth which we have put more 
plainly. For its own prosperity, as well as for the pro- 
sperity of Europe, the Balkan peninsula ought to be a solid 
and not a heap of jarring atoms. The creation, and still 
more the enlargement at the expense of Turkey of the small 
States, simply makes it such a heap, or something worse. 
In its present state, unfortunately, there is no imme- 
diate way of repairing the mistakes of more than half 
a century, no way at least which is possible to any one 
but a very strong-headed and strong-willed statesman, 
with a very great force at his back, and a thorough mind 
to use that force until the end is accomplished. We have 
now no such statesman, for, if Prince Bismarck has the 
determination, he has not really the power, and every other 
European statesman is hampered in one way or another. 
Therefore there is nothing to be done except to patch and 
tinker—a very humiliating confession, but a perfectly un- 
avoidable one. It is the hope of some and the fear of 
others that, while the particular mode of patching and 
tinkering is being hit upon, something may happen which 
may make mere patching, mere tinkering, impossible. They 
have the justification of precedent ; but they have against 
them the very obvious fact that nobody wants a serious 
disturbance. This being so, it is not wonderful that a 
return to the status quo should commend itself to some; 
a formal reprimand to Prince ALEXANDER and a real 
acceptance of his proceedings to others; the sacrifice 
of ALEXANDER himself and the substitution of somebody else 
toa third group. Servia and Greece must, it is said, be 
soothed or chidden ; Macedonia and Albania pacified, some- 
how or other ; Turkey dissuaded from appealing to arms; 
the gentle Bulgarian restrained, if possible, from demon- 
strating, to the satisfaction of future history, that there were 
once, at any rate, some real “‘ Bulgarian atrocities”; and, in 
short, everything made as pleasant, or as little unpleasant, 
as possible to everybody. The attitude recommended in all 
this to the Great Powers is sufficiently undignified, even if 
it is not, as Mr. Freeman seems to think, more than suffi- 
ciently unjust. The only excuse for it, and perhaps the 
sufficient excuse, is that the past mistakes and injustices of 
these very Powers have made it with difficulty avoidable. 
They have themselves eaten the sour grapes, and their teeth 
are set on edge. The first quoted application of the proverb 
may have been improper or profane, but in this case there 
is neither profanity nor impropriety in the matter. We 
have all been playing for thirty years and more at making 
small States and cockering up weak nationalities, and here 
are the consequences. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


¥ he honorary distinction which has been conferred on 
Sir C. Wappen is certainly not beyond his merits; 
and it is seasonable so far as it shows that the Government 
has not disapproved of his military and political conduct. 
He has been ostensibly recalled on the ground that his 
mission had terminated with the accomplishment of its 
principal objects. The Secretary for the CoLoxies was 
probably embarrassed by the conflict of opinion between Sir 
Hercutes Ropiyson and Sir C. Warren; and he has 
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avoided the necessity of deciding that either of them was 
in the wrong. Both have rendered great public service, 
and there was much to be said both for the more ambitious 

roposals of the Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland and 
for the objections which were raised to his scheme by the 
High Commissioner in South Africa. The ments on 
both sides are fully recorded in a Blue-Book of unusual 
interest. Of those who study the corespondence, some will 
probably agree with Sir H. Roprnson that the extension of 
the Protectorate to the Zambesi might have caused future 
difficulties; but, even if they dissent from parts of Sir C. 
Warren’s policy, almost all competent judges will hold that 
by his vigorous action he has deserved well of his country. 
The notorious English or Irish doctrine that “ force is no 
“ remedy” had been still more preposterously applied by 
the late Government to the management of affairs in South 
Africa. The cowardly capitulation of Majuba has produced, 
not only disgrace, but bloodshed and constantly recurring 
feuds between the rival races. The Government of the 
South African Republic has until lately tolerated and en- 
couraged constant annexations of neighbouring territory, 
while it has habitually declined to be bound by its own 
formal engagements. 


Its insolent disregard of the London Convention pro- 
voked Lord Dersy himself to the assertion of English 
rights ; and he made a judicious selection of the agent who 
was to repel the aggressions of the Boer freebooters. When 
the appointment of Sir C. Warrey to the command of a 
military expedition was first announced, the Dutch agitators 
in the Cape Colony threatened him with opposition to his 
movements, and professed to believe that he would either be 
baffled by direct resistance, or would find it impossible to 
protect his communications from enemies who would close 
in on his rear. The two principal members of the Colonial 
Ministry made a journey to the borders of the Transvaal for 
the express purpose of confirming the titles of the Boer in- 
truders, and of thwarting Sir C. Warren’s efforts. Feeble- 
ness would have been no remedy for the complications 
which the Special Commissioner encountered ; but with the 
support of a capable staff, and with the aid of perfect dis- 
cipline in his small force, Sir C. WarrEN in a month advanced 
nine hundred miles into the heart of the continent, and all 
resistance melted away before him. The freebooters re- 
crossed the border of the Transvaal, and the loyal chiefs at 
last obtained the restoration of their lands; the stain of 
Majuba was in great measure effaced; and for the time 
encroachments on the protected territory were effectually re- 
pressed, With the so-called Republic of Stellaland, established 
against the wish of many of its own inhabitants, Sir C. 
Warren would have dealt even more summarily, if he had 
not been restrained by the scruples of the High Commis- 
sioner. The actual chief of the upstart Government was 
apprehended on a charge of murder, ard though the prosecu- 
tion was afterwards abandoned on the ground that the 
evidence was insufficient, the arrest was probably useful as 
an indication that in the pursuit of justice Sir C. Warren 
was no respecter of persons. Colonel Srantey might 
perhaps have done well to withhold a despatch in which he 
expresses satisfaction at the release of a person with whom 
the Government had had dealings. The want of sufficient 
evidence to ensure a conviction is not a conclusive proof of 
innocence. 

The Special Commissioner's instructions authorized him to 
extend his operations over a vast and undefined region which 
is popularly called Bechuanaland. Having established 
English authority as far as might be deemed expedient, he 
was to hold the country until the Cape Government had 
determined whether it would annex the whole or a part to 
the colony. It is doubtful whether the present Ministers 
of the colony were serious in their proposals to annex terri- 
tories which could not be immediately prcfitable. Whatever 
may have been their former intentions, they have made the 
success of Sir C. Warren’s expedition a pretext for attach- 
ing impracticable conditions to their acceptance of Bechuana- 
land. According to their own statement, “ their well-inten- 
“ tioned efforts to aid the Government by securing annexa- 
“ tion was frustrated” by the peaceable occupation of the 
country. They now assert that much dissatisfaction has arisen 
among a considerable section of the white inhabitants, and 
they not unnaturally complain of a suggestion made by some 
native chiefs that lands should only be granted to colonists 
of English extraction. The Ministers still profess their readi- 
ness to take over the country on terms which they must have 
known to be inadmissible. All questions relating to settle- 


ment would, according to their proposal, be left to the 


future decision of the Legislature ; the Imperial Government 
to pay to the colony 60,c00/. a year; Sir C. Warren's 
force to be withdrawn ; and a mounted police to be employed 
at the expense of the Imperial Government ; Sir C. WaRREN’s 
plan of settlement to be disallowed, and no charge to be 
made for any outlay previous to annexation. Sir H. 
Ropinson had previously condemned the proposal of the 
chiefs, and Secue ce, that no settler of Dutch origin 
should be allowed to enter the Protectorate. No equal 
security against oppression could be provided for the natives ; 
but there is no doubt that the distinction would be invidious, 
and that it would furnish the Afrikander party with a 
standing grievance. It is remarkable that some white 
settlers who have applied to the provisional Government 
for grants of land make the same stipulation, that Dutch 
colonists should be excluded. 


It is true that some of the white inhabitants of Stella- 
land objected on intelligible grounds to the restoration of 
lands to the lawful owners, If the Colonial Office had been 
weak enough to accept the conditions proposed by the Cape 
Ministry, all Sir C. Warren’s work would have been 
speedily undone. The loyal residents of Stellaland express 
profound gratitude to Sir C. Warren for the vindication of 
law and order. On his return to Cape Town he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm at Vryburgh, which is the principal 
‘town in Stellaland ; and it may be added that he was wel- 

comed with cordial hospitality by the Presipent of the Orange 
River State and by the inhabitants of Bloemfontein, the 
capital of the Republic. Tlie Finglish colonists at Cape 

Town itself recognized his great services, of which perhaps 
the chief was that he had once more raised the flag which 
had been dragged through the gutter. Colonel Sranvey’s 
determination to recall Sir C. Warren before he had 
organized the Protectorate which he had rendered pos- 
sible cannot be regarded with perfect complacency; but 
there is reason to hope that the renewed assertion of 
Imperial power may produce a lasting and beneficial effect. 
The public opinion of the natives, as expressed by their most 
intelligent chiefs, is not to be despised. Some of the discus- 
sions recorded in the Blue Book are interesting, as they 
illustrate the sound judgment of rulers who can scarcely be 
regarded as barbarians. On the important question of exclusion 
of spirituous liquors from the Protectorate Sir C. Warren and 
the chiefs were heartily agreed. One of them, after pro- 
mising that his people should drink no more, asked, like the 
querist in a catechism, how whisky injured the people. Sir 
C. WarreEN replied by the description of a prosperous man 
“who takes too much, and gets to like it. He sells his 
“ oxen and his waggon, his hat and his coat, and then his 
“ trousers” (here the native interpolated the addition of his 
boots), “and then he turns out his wife, and disease follows, 
“ and then death.” 


Secnere and his followers were less easy to convince 
when the question of the Protectorate arose. After long 
discussion, he asked Sir C. Warren in what way the 
Protectorate would give protection. He at the same time 
intimated that his approval of the scheme would depend on 
the manner in which the troubles of Mankoroane, Montsi0a, 
and GuasiTstvE with the Boers were settled, and on the 
punishment of those who had murdered Mr. Berner and 
many natives, ‘“ Weare English,” he proceeded ; “ we are 
“ one with you; but at the same time we should like to see 
“how you work out your principles with reference to 
“these three chiefs and the murdered Englishman before 
“we can say we are glad of your news.” It is pro- 
bable that Sir C. Warren’s arrest of the Stellaland 
administrator NigKIRK may have done more good than 
his discharge produced disappointment. It seems certain 
that neither the Imperial Government nor the colony will 
fix the limits of protection or annexation so far north as 
the Zambesi. The titles of all South African chiefs are 
challenged by pretenders, and the limits between the terri- 
tories of neighbouring tribes are never accurately adjusted. 
The condition of excluding settlers of Dutch origin, while 
it is insisted upon as indispensable by Knama and Secueve, 
can scarcely be enforced without offence to a large section of 
colonists. For the present the Protectorate of Bechuana- 
land remains in the hands of the English Government. The 
chief reason for extending its limits is to exclude settlements 
by other European Powers. 
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LORD STRATHNAIRN. 


ie was Lord SrratHnarry’s misfortune to live through a 
time which afforded no opportunity of doing more than 
_ showing that in more fortunate circumstances he might 
have won a place among the great generals of the world. 
He may even be said to have gained less fame and reward 
than has since been given for far smaller services than he did 
render to his country. His maturity came too late to allow 
him to hold high command against an enemy whom it was 
much honour to beat, and too early for the times in which 
amply-provided expeditions against savages win for the 
general in command the sort of position WELLINGTON hardly 
attained to till after his wonderful victory at Salamanca. 
Until the Crimea Lieutenant-Colonel Rosz was mainly 
known as a military diplomatist. During that war he was 
left somewhat in the background; when his opportunity 
came in India he was pitted against enemies who were only 
not contemptible because of their immense superiority in 
numbers. When all deductions are made, however, the 
career of the late Field-Marshal was brilliant. It is not 
every general who can make the utmost use of disciplined 
troops and can estimate accurately the essential feebleness 
of a mere armed mob of men more or less personally brave, 
but not otherwise entitled to be called soldiers, Apart, too, 
from his services in Central India, Lord Srrsavanatgn’s life 
would be interesting and honourable to lus country. In no 
service but in that of England could he have won a reputa- 
tion during the long years of peace before the war with 
Russia, not only as a good officer, but as a diplomatist, an 
organizer of barbarous troops, and even as a horseman 
and swordsman. The English Government, more than any 
_ other since the Roman, requires a variety of capacity from 
those who serve it abroad. 


It is possible that, if there had been such a commander 
as GitLesrre at Delhi when the Indian Mutiny began, 
Colonel Rose might have remained permanently among 
those who enjoy only a brief reputation for good services 
in subordinate positions. No historian of the Crimean 
War could overlook the officer who, at a difficult crisis, 
filled the post of the famous diplomatist called the great 
Etcut by writers who have adopted a tiresome trick from 
a brilliant man of letters. Still, after all, Lord Srratrorp 
bE Repcuirre would remain in the first rank, and his locum 
tenens in the second. The Indian Mutiny gave Sir Hucu 
Rose his opportunity. The military value of his campaign 
in Central India has not been estimated less fully than it 
deserves. It is now so long since we waged a really great 
war—as long since as t.e Peninsular, if military conside- 
rations only are considered—that English writers are some- 

“times apt to forget that a victory is honourable in exact pro- 
portion to the valour and efficiency of the enemy beaten. 
This want of criticism is often observable in those who 
have written about the fighting in the Indian Mutiny. 
When armies twenty thousand strong can be routed by less 
than a thousand men, the difference in quality must be so 
enormous as to deprive the successful force of some of the 
honour due to victors in a worthier struggle. It would 
be absurd to compare any of the feats of the Central 
Indian campaign with Wo.re’s capture of Quebec. There 
was no Monrcaum at Jhansi and no French garrison in 
Gwalior. Napro.eon himself would never have dared to 
attack even twenty thousand Spaniards commanded by the 
emptiest blockhead in Spain with a thousand men or less. 
It was at those odds, however, that Sir Huan Rose routed 
Tantia Topee. If, however, the necessary distinguo is 
forgotten by the historians of the Indian Mutiny, the fault 
does not lie with Sir Huen Rosg and his fellow-oflicers. 
They made the utmost use of the forces at their disposal, and 
took every advantage of the weakness of the enemy, and no 

eneral can do more. If the natives of India were as the 
mans, or even the Spaniards are, there would be no Britisk 
Empire in the East. They are very different, and therefore a 
handfal of British officers and soldiers were able to crush 
the Mutiny. Even as it was, the work was hard enough, 
and before it was done had tested the qualities of the ruling 
race severely. None of those who had to wrestle with it 
had a more difficult task than Sir Hucu Ross, or discharged 
it with greater courage and ability. He had a great dis- 
trict to hold, or to subdue when it had revolted, and his 
whole force never amounted in numbers to a regiment of 
the German army. By rapid marching, by sagaciously de- 
tecting the weakest point of his enemy, and striking at it 
hard, he was able to neutralize the great numbers of the 
forces opposed to him. Twice he showed that faculty, 


rarer even than generalship, which Netson called political 
courage. With the support of a civilian officer he dared 
to disregard the orders of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Governor-General of India. Later on he took command 
at a crisis without authority, and in both cases success 
justified his actions. These were in a higher station, and 
on a more conspicuous theatre, instances of those virtues of 
self-reliance and daring by which India had first been won, 
and was preserved in the midst of a convulsion which would 
have shattered the rule of any other race. Sir Hucu Rose 
was one of many hundreds of Englishmen who in that ter- 
rible time met danger with the spirit and resource of men 
born to rule. If his services were more conspicuous than 
those of many others, it was not, however, only because he 
was in a higher place. He filled his great post well be- 
cause, happily for British rule in India, he had more than 
most Englishmen the virtues of the English race, and because 
he had in a large degree “ the calm and rapid mind” of the 
general, 


VICTIMS OF THE LAW. 


i? courageous dentist who braved the combined terrors 
of a judge and two aldermen in the witness-box at the 
Central Criminal Court at the beginning of this week called 
attention to a real and not altogether unimportant grievance. 
On behalf of himself and the other witnesses attending the 
Court, he complained of the lack of accommodation provided, 
insisting that they would be better cared for if they were 
treated like cattle on show at the Agricultural Hall. He 
further intimated that they were exposed to a choice between 
toothache and partial suffocation, and that he should like the 
aldermen present to try it themselves for an hour or two, 
and, finally, being evidently a person of a lively wit, went 
so far, if the reports are to be trusted, as tomake a not very 
recondite pun upon the name of one of the sitting aldermen. 
Mr. Justice Fizip was so far impressed with the justice of 
the complaint that he gave it the endorsement of his 
approval, which was all he could do, and forbore to remind 
the witness that in courts of justice ill-treatment is no 
excuse for epigram. 


Every one who has at any time been a juryman or a 
witness, especially at the Central Criminal Court, knows 
how well-founded is this complaint. No one expects the 
performance of public duties to be luxurious or even agree- 
able, and inevitable discomforts of secondary importance 
and infrequent occurrence are things about which no sen- 
sible man would make a fuss. But when it comes to a 
constant succession of people being kept, often for con- 
siderable periods, in conditions of ventilation and of prox- 
imity to their fellow-creatures, from which it is certain 
that in a large proportion of cases the health will suffer 
either in the way of a cold or in that of a headache, to 
say nothing of the chance of serious injury, it is time 
for the subject to be taken seriously in hand. The Central 
Criminal Court now sits for something not much under 
half the working days in the year, and a continually in- 
creasing number of the trials there last for two or three 
days or more. During the whole time of each trial every 
witness summoned has to be in constant attendance unless 
he is permitted by the presiding judge to go away on 
some special ground of excuse. Besides this, during every 
sitting thé jurymen summoned, who are not actually 
engaged in trying cases, are required to be constantly 
within reach, nor are they treated any better than the 
witnesses. What is wanted is that there should be a 
decently furnished and properly ventilated room, or as 
many rooms as may be necessary, in which those who 
are obliged to be present can await their turn of duty with- 
out acute discomfort. As Mr. Justice Fietp remarked, 
jurymen and witnesses are compelled by law to attend, and 
they lose their time and get nothing for their trouble. Law 
reformers have not yet seen their way to suggesting a 
remedy for these evils, which are probably inherent in civi- 
lized judicature. The scale of remuneration for common 
jurors in civil cases might well be raised, considering that 
the figures remain as they were fixed when money was worth 
more than it is now ; and it might be found praeticable to 
pay some fee to jurors summoned for criminal cases when 
their detention has been long. But both functions must 
continue to be irksome and unprofitable, nor would it 
be practicable to arrange for the payment of witnesses 
on such a scale as to compensate them completely for their 
absence from their ordinary pursuits. They ought, however, 
to have the benefit, we do not say of a “most favoured 
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“ animal clause,” because the favour accorded to racehorses 
or other valuable live stock is for commercial reasons ex- 
ceedingly great, but of a reasonable amount of consideration 
for their convenience. 

The question is most often raised at the Central Criminal 
Court, partly because so many of the trials there last a long 
time, and partly because the accommodation there is, for a 
court of any importance, exceptionally bad. But the hard- 
ship exists more or less in almost all courts. The brilliant 


which might have been set at the Royal Courts — 


was long ago sacrificed to the parsimony of the states- 
man, or Mr. Ayrton or another, who cramped that build- 
ing into two-thirds of the space that it ought to have 
covered. In most assize towns the witnesses in waiting 


have a choice, if they cannot find room in a crowded | 


court, between a stuffy cupboard and a freezing hall. Nor 
is it much better in the ordinary run of County Courts, 
where a simple space, barred off at the end of the room, 
without so much as a bench against the wall, is generally 
considered sufficient. The Corporation of London, how- 
ever, having the management of the principal Criminal 
Court in the country, clearly ought to take the matter 
in hand. There is plenty of room in the yard outside 
the Old Court where new buildings, if necessary, could be 
erected, without interfering with any of the present arrange- 
ments. Let the authorities of the City display a liberality 
becoming its ancient splendour, and supply a room or two, 
with chairs, tables, fires, proper windows, and perhaps even 
linoleum on the floor, and let it prove its magnanimity 
by overlooking the satirical element in the bitter cry that 
the draughts and the smells wrung from Mr. Cuapwick 
Brown. They will set a valuable example, and make it 
much less disagreeable for an indefinite number of worthy 
people to do their duty to their QuEEN and country. 


DR. QUAIN’S HARVEIAN ORATION, 


ee is a question frequently asked in certain circles 
as to the character of medical practice. People of a 
sceptical turn are apt to assert that tidens are mere ex- 
perimentalists, and that medicine is purely empirical. Dr. 
Quan makes out a good case for his professional brethren 


in opposition to this view, and answers for medicine that it 


is daily becoming more and more of an exact science. True, 
he has to lament the “mistaken humanity and senseless 
“ clamour” which drive physiological inquiry into countries 
where human life and health are more highly valued than 
with us. But when he reviews what has been done in the 
past fifty years for the alleviation of disease he can point 
to a long series of medical triumphs. The fact that it 
should have been necessary or desirable to do so is, how- 


ever, significant; but, even if we subtract from his list | 
of inventions those which belong rather to the domain of | 


surgery than to that of medicine, there remain a suffi- 
cient number to justify him in quoting the opinion of an 
eminent statesman that medicine has a great future before 
it, and will in a generation or two be far in advance of the 
other learned professions. He acknowledged the justness of 
the doubts as to the powers of the healing art which were 
entertained by our not very remote ancestors, but showed in 
a masterly summary that the great discoveries of Harvey 
have been followed by an almost uninterrupted series of 
similar discoveries, and that we are now on the high road to 
still greater improvements in the use of remedial agents. 
An examination of his arguments proves that preventive 
medicine, or sanitary science, is the object of his greatest 
reverence ; and he specially pointed to the practice of arrest- 
ing the diffusion of disease by limiting the spread of con- 
tagion. Ashe justly observed, “ One fact is worth a shipload 
“ of arguments,” and adduced in support of his opinion the 
state of Ireland. It is quite refreshing to hear anything 
good of Ireland at the present day ; but Dr. Quarn tells us 
that it is the best vaccinated country in the world, and is, 
therefore, practically free from small-pox. We might all be 


converted to his views as to medical science if he could | 


indicate some method of vaccination against the spread of 
agrarian outrage. 

It was natural that alongside of the improvements in 
a medicine Dr. Quaty should put the increased 

owledge of anesthetics. Many of us remember the faint 
rumours, received with incredulity, as to the powers of 
ether when first tried in America. For many years 
chloroform only was used, and even it was acknowledged to 
be a dangerous and uncertain drug. Now the operating 


surgeon has the choice of perhaps half a dozen effectual 
anesthetics, and has, moreover, the help of practitioners 
who devote their whole time to the administration and 
management of these marvellous medicines. Only fifty 
years ago, he said, there were no anesthetics to produce in- 
sensibility to pain ; no antiseptics to promote the healing 
of a wound ; no chloral to produce sleep ; no anti-pyretic in 
general use to control fever. He might well have added 
another item to this list of improvements ; but perhaps the 
medicine-taker thinks more than the medicine-giver of the 
change in the taste of most of the prescriptions he receives 
from his doctor. Fifty years ago, and less, physic was made 
as nauseous as possible. Now, with a very few exceptions, 
_ even tonics are palatable. 

What Dr. Quart had to report about vital statistics as the 
proof of the correctness of his rose-coloured views was inter- 
esting, but at first sight a little disappointing. So far the 
progress of medical science has diminished the death-rate to 
such an extent as to add two years to the mean duration of 
life. It does not sound very much, yet it means that if the 
death-rate of the last decade, from 1870 to 1880, had been - 
maintained during the four years for which the returns 
are made up, 213,000 people would have died who are now 
alive. This is in itself a great gain, and it would be 
curious to know how far it is brought about by sanitary 
science, and how far by the alleviation of disease. This 
‘division might be possible, but Dr. Quain did not press 
it. He confined his attention to, and gathered his ex- 
_ amples chiefly from cases in which the diminished mortality 

has followed hygienic precautions. Some of the instances 
‘adduced were very satisfactory, and since it is considered 
that for every death there are twenty-five cases of illness 
more or less severe, he was justified in the congratulatory 

| couplet he quoted from Porr’s Homer— 


A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal— 


' although, as we have pointed out, his best arguments only 
went to prove that prevention is better, and, it seems from 
his statistics, better understood, than cure. 


BURMAH. 
no decided step has yet been taken, the 
Burmese question has advanced much nearer to a 
solution during the week. King Turepaw has done nothing 
to avert the inevitable intervention, and that of itself is 
enough to show how rapidly things are coming to a crisis. 
When an Oriental sovereign has had the misfortune to fall 
‘out with the Indian Government, he does one of two things. . 
If he is wise he submits promptly, and gives whatever the 
stronger Power thinks is the amount of satisfaction required 
to atone for the offence. In other words, he does something 
which is a very visible proof that he has ceased to be 
sovereign, except for pure purposes of parade. If he is not 
wise, he prepares to fight. King THEEsaw has not as yet 
done the first, which of itself is a proof of his intention 
to adopt the second and less wise course. The stories as to 
the fortification of Mandalay, the arming of the war steamers, 
the interviews with the generals, and so forth, may be ac- 
' cepted as at least largely true, mainly because they are just 
what might be expected if the Burmese Kune had decided 
on resistance, which, for other reasons, appears to be the 
case. The Indian Government has manifestly given up all 
hope of a peaceful solution. Its agent who is to carry the 
, ultimatum can scarcely hope to receive the submission of 
| Tueesaw. If it is met by persons in a position to speak in 
the name of Burmah, and who offer submission, they will 
hardly be his agents. The generals may remove the great 
obstacle to a ful settlement with the Indian Govern- 
/ment by the simple expedient of deposing Tuernaw ; but, 
if patriotism or want of opportunity prevents them from 
taking this step, we may cousider another little war, fol- 
lowed by another annexation—a little disguised, perlaps, 
but very effectual—as imminent. The measures of prepa- 
ration taken by the Lndian Government show every sign of 
being as thorough as they were sure to be in the absence 
of dussy interference from London. A sufficient force of 
troops is to be sent, and it is to be drawn not only frow the 
Madras Presidency, which was a matter of course, but from 
Bengal. For the rest, properly-drilled Sepoys, led by 
English officers, and sufficiently supported by white troops, 
may be trusted to give a good account of King Tueezaw’s 


‘soldiers, even though they fight as well as Burmese Lave 
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ever fought, which, as the history of our earlier wars shows, 
is by no means badly. 

That part of the Burmese difficulty which is in course of 
being settled in Burmah has made less noise during these 
last few days than the other part which, according to our 
customs, has to be settled on platforms or in newspapers at 
home. Authorities of all kinds and degrees have been at 
work instructing the public, and their critics have disposed 
of them more or less effectually. An ingenious Burmese, 
who belongs apparently to the class of Europeanized 
Orientals, and who is a diplomatic agent of some kind in 
Paris, has made a praiseworthy attempt to enlighten the 
English nation by means of the Standard Correspondent. 
It is scarcely necessary to consider his arguments seriously, 
as they all take for granted two utter absurdities, of which 
the first is that the independent Kingdom of Burmah is a 
civilized State, and the second that King THEesaw is a 
rational human being. Propositions equally absurd have met 
with wide acceptance in this country before ; but, happily for 
the present, there seems to be a wholesome reaction against 
the sentimental method in Colonial politics. There is little 
fear that King Tuersaw’s plausible envoy, who, it appears, 
is an official of the fifth rank, and therefore, according to 
Burmese notions,a man of no account, will get himself 
listened to just now. Then it has been gravely inquired 
what China will say to an English conquest. To which it 
may be answered that the Celestial Empire has no call to 
say anything, and will maintain a judicious silence if it once 
sees it has to deal with a Power which has no ulterior 
designs, knows its own mind, and both can and will 
have its way. Lord Riron’s observations last Friday may 
fairly be classed with the confidences of the Burmese Envoy 
to the Standard’s Correspondent, if an ex-Viceroy of India 
can be in any way put on a level with an official of the fifth 
rank. It is interesting and profitable to know what has 
been the course of the statesman who has held that high 
office, and therefore Lord Ripoy’s references to the Burmese 
question deserve attention. From them it is possible to 
learn what he thought fit to do, or, rather, how he thought 
fit to do nothing. Lord Ripon in this, as in other things, 
was terribly puzzled by the difficulty before him. He saw 
that King Turepaw could not 9e allowed to go on, and 
that his “cantankerous” conduct would lead to trouble, 
and so he carefully let him alone and bequeathed the diffi- 

ulty to another. This, though useful as a contribution to 
the history of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, is only profitable 
in one way as a contribution towards the settlement of the 
actual difficulty. Sir Witt1am Napier introduced his criti- 
cism of the operations of certain Spanish generals by ob- 
serving that they were most instructive as showing just 
what an intelligent commander ought not todo. On that 
ground Lord Durrerin may perhaps find it useful to refer 
to Lord Ripon’s minutes, despatches, and speeches, on the 
Burmese question—if it is not settled in the one possible and 
satisfactory way before he can read them through. 


LUGGAGE, 


Now. that the professional and middle classes have for 
the most part returned to their homes and their toils, 
they have probably put aside all thought of luggage. It is 
not, at best, a pleasant theme for pensive memory, and 
during the holidays luggage has been a perfect nightmare to 
many. How often musta young man waver at the very 
breach, and never after all speak the fond words that were 
on his lips, and that his lady awaited, because the vision of 
luggage rushed red on his sight! Just as he was about to 
whisper love he remembered luggage, remembered that if 
his suit were welcomed, if his flame were crowned, he would 
in all future journeys drag a double chain, bis own and his 
wife's impedimenta. A lady’s luggage is a terrible thing, if 
she travels (as the old woman desired to be buried, “ for 
“ once in her life”) like a lady. There is an American con- 
trivance, a Saratoga trunk, useful to the novelist when he 
would hide a corpse, indispensable to the travelling fair, but 
terrible to the travelling husband. As for innumerable small 
bags, especially travelling-bags, the constant need to watch 
over their safety sensibly contributes to the shortening of life, 
Luggage is the curse of existence. It is bad enough when 
we start from home ; but at each station where the travellers 
halt luggage can inflict anew pang. By an English custom, 
luggage is fought for in a scrimmage, like Rugby football. 
The porters toss it out on a platform, and the passengers 
make dives at it. Lat any student of life—above all, let 


wok wa to a terminus when a train has come in, and 
watch the faces of the voyagers as they battle for “their 
“ things.” The observer, of course, should himself be un- 
concerned ; if he is a traveller, he will not have the calm- 
ness necessary for scientific contemplation. What passions 
agitate the strugglers for bags and trunks! How they fly 
nervously from open van to open van! Their faces, even 
the youngest of them, are peaked and distorted with fear, 
care, anxiety. You may watch the wicked gamesters at 
Monte Carlo, and behold no such emotions as are nakedly 
displayed at Waterloo or Paddington. Here, first, is 
trembling anxiety and light-winged hope; then come 
doubt and dread and sad-lipped patience and supreme 
despair. The record of such passions flows, almost in- 
evitably, into blank verse. The cruel and quivering eager- 
ness of the old is matched by the hurried selfishness of 
the young. Then, at last, most faces are lit up with 
the light of thankfulness and joy, while only a tortured 
remnant abides of persons whose luggage has been carefully 
thrown out at the wrong station, or has been carried off, 
under their very noses, by accident or by design. Yet envy 
not too much the happy ones whose long lost and late 
recovered bag, is safely stowed on their four-wheeled 
cabs. Already the fierce cab tout has marked them down, 
and is pursuing them with his long gallop which can tire 
the cabman’s hate and policeman’s ire. After reaching the 
very threshold of Home, after seeing the sacred fire burning 
bright, the married man must cope with the cab tout, and 
drive him away by violence, or, like a feeble but civilized 
people threatened with barbaric invasion, buy him off with 
bribes. Such are the sorrows of the man with luggage, nor 
have we lingered on the pictures of hats driven in and 
backs broken by the fall of fatal Gladstone-bags from the 
slender network overhead in railway-carriages. 

“A Railway Director,” beholding the unhappiness of men, 
has written to the Zimes suggesting that the height above 
and the depth beneath carriages might be increased, so as to 
make room for passengers’ baggage. At best this can only 
be a palliative. Six persons of ordinary means could not 
get all their luggage into any carriage ; and as for ladies 
and their Saratoga trunks, the dream is more than Utopian. 
Room might be found for the bag of the lonely male; for 
his fishing-basket, gun-case, rugs, and so forth. But never, 
never, will ladies be able to travel and yet keep all their 
“things” in view. We might fall back on French 
system, were we not such a free people, so fond of indivi- 
dual enterprise, so hurried, and so impatient of salles 
d’attente. These periods of waiting, and the necessary early 
start when luggage has to be registered at the station, we 
could not endure. The American system has its advan- 
tages ; but it is hard, indeed, to reform any of the intoler- 
able petty vexations which abbreviate and sadden life. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


i their present somewhat trying position, French Re- 
publicans have every reason for making the most of the 
results of the second ballot last Sunday. They are at least 
wise in asserting their satisfaction emphatically. After dis- 
covering that the success of the Conservatives in the first 
ballots showed the discontent of great part of the country 
with some Republicans, but not the Republic, they might 
consistently go on to declare that the success of their own 
side, where it had all along been in a great majority, was a 
proof that it had gained lost ground. The one explanation 
is as good as the other. As for the arguments brought in 
support of them, they have only one defect which need be 
noted. They are entirely superfluous. Politicians who 
know, apparently by intuition, exactly what universal 
suffrage in a personified state means, and who can show how 
it wants one thing when it asks for another, need scarcely 
condescend to argue at all. When the process is reversed, and 
the attempt is made to interpret the feelings of the consti- 
tuents by their votes, and not their votes by their supposed 
feelings, the grounds for this Republican confidence do not 
look very solid. By desperate exertions, and by accepting 
candidates who are very offensive to many among them- 
selves, they have just contrived to win in the districts 
which had only been made doubtful by their own divisions. 
The Duc pe Broctte has also been shut out of the Chamber, 
and has to some extent been disqualified from giving the 
Conservatives the benefit of his ability and experience. 
When the elections are everywhere complete, the Re- 
publicans will command some three hundred and ninety 
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votes as against a little over two hundred in the new 
Chamber. After the terrible scare of the first ballot, this 
may seem a victory; but it can only satisfy people who at 
the bottom of their hearts were very much afraid a worse 
thing was going to befall them. Since the 4th of this 
month it has been the practice of good Republicans to 
assert that the Republic had received a warning, but was in 
no Unless they were in a lively state of dread that 
execution would follow at an early date, they would hardly 
be so pleased at their escape. 


Now when they are out of the “tight place” for the 
moment the Republicans will perhaps begin to inquire what 
their victory really amounts to. Until they have quite 
settled that, they need scarcely trouble themselves to inquire 
what they are going to do with it. When they have looked 
into the results of the second ballot, and seen how they 
were obtained, they will need all their confidence to feel 
much encouraged. Neither the conduct of the Conserva- 
tives, nor the means resorted to by themselves to avoid 
worse defeat, are of a kind to justify the current explana- 
tions of the action of the constituencies. On cool reflection 
they may see cause to doubt whether France did change its 
mind after the first day of the elections. During a whole 
fortnight Republican papers, and, what is less intelligible, 
the majority of foreign journals, kept asserting, as it were 
in chorus, that the constituents who voted for Conservatives 
were really not tired of the Republic, but only of M. Ferry 
and of government after the manner of M. Ferry. Since 
last Monday the formula has been altered. Now we are 
asked to observe how France, after giving the needful 
warning, has rallied to the exising Government. What 
France wants in the places where it has not been called on 
to express its wishes for a second time, nobody but the 
prophets and seers of the Republican press has any means 
of knowing. In the departments where a second ballot has 
to be held, there is certainly no sign of repentance among 
the Conservative voters. On the contrary, the support 
given to the known enemies of the Republic has increased 
in thirty-eight departments, and only fallen off in six. The 
total addition made to their following in the course of a 
fortnight reached the respectable figure of one hundred and 
fifty thousand. Without using a method of interpretation 
by which anything can be made out of anything, this can 
only be considered a proof that the Conservatives of these 
departments were more intent on “ warning ” the Republic 
on the 18th than on the 4th of October. They, at least, 
were not frightened by the increased strength of the 
Monarchical parties. It is probable enough that they do not 
wish for an immediate revolution, but they cannot be very 


unwilling to contemplate the possibility of such a thing.. 


When Lord Cot.ixewoop threatened to nail a sailor of 
mutinous disposition up in a cask and throw him into the 
sea, he did not desire the instant death of that man. He 
even sincerely wished for his reformation, but he was quite 
ready to extinguish him on sufficient provocation. At this 
moment a good third of the French voters scem to look 
upon their Government much as the Admiral did on the 
mutinous sailor. By no effort of will or imagination can 
this be made to look like a safe or dignified position for the 
Republic. The Conservatives must, indeed, have acted 
with astonishingly little thought if they can see any- 
thing in the conduct of the Republicans during the last 
fortnight to make them regret their votes on the 4th 
of this month. Under the impression caused by their 
first defeat at the polls, all sections of this party bo- 
came alive to the necessity of union. They may have 
been wise to sink their differences, but the Conserva- 
tives could not fail to see to whose benefit it was that 
the union was made. In too many, if not in all cases, 


it was the Radicals who benefited by the restoration of | 


y discipline. The Moderate Republicans of Paris found 
themselves called upon to support members of the Commune, 
or politicians of the stamp of M. Basty,a so-called working- 
man’s candidate who was in fact keeper of a pot-house, and 
who made himself notorious by organizing a disastrous 
strike in the North of France. The presence of such names 
on the only Republican list presented to the voters of Paris 
explains clearly enough how the Conservatives gained an 
increase of thirty thousand supporters during the fortnight 
between the first and the second ballot. The weakness 
of the Republicans represented by papers of the stand- 
ing of the Temps in submitting to work for such candi- 
dates as these, is exactly what the Conservatives must 
wish to see. It is a convincing argument in support of 
their constant assertions that every Republic in France 


must sooner or later fall under the control of the Radicals. 
And Paris is not a solitary case. In many other de- 
partments the extreme men have received the votes of 
electors who had first supported candidates of moderate 
opinions. The deduction which the Conservatives are 
well entitled to draw is that, when the Republic appears 
threatened because it has been too Radical,.the only re- 
source Republicans can think of is to make it more Radical 
still, The journalists and speakers of the majority have 
been fond of denouncing the immorality of the Conservative 
coalition ; but they have done it the compliment of copying 
it faithfully. M. P. pe Cassacnac and M. Hervé are not 
more divided in their political creed than M. Brisson and 
M. Caméxinat, and yet these two have figured on the same 
electoral list. 


The business or amusement, for it seems as much one 
as the other, of making Ministerial combinations has 
begun to revive at the delightful prospect of the coming 
scramble. There will, as a matter of course, be combi- 
nations of names connected or not connected by hyphens 
in-abundance. A Chamber which seems made to be de- 
scribed by Mr. Cartyte’s metaphor of the pot of snakes 
each wriggling to get its head to the top will afford 
ample material for combinations. There will be three 
parties of respectively about two hundred, two hundred and 
twenty, and a hundred and fifty strong, all divided among 
themselves, and the most numerous more than any of the 
others. With those elements almost anything is possible 
except consistency and good government. Meanwhile, there 
is something to be settled much more important than the 
question who is to coalesce with whom to make a Cabinet 
which will have no majority and a varying number of 
policies. The prospect of the Republic will depend on the 
decision of the Chamber as to whether or no it means to do 


what M. Paut Bert meant to recommend, but did not re- 
commend, or whether that will happen which, much to his 
|own surprise, he found himself recommending. This 
| distinguished politician was hurried by the unpleasant 
_ Surprise of the 4th into the unwise use of a nautical 
_metaphor. The ship of the State having, he said, turned 
too much to the right, they must put the helm to the 
left. M. Pavut Bert's countrymen have corrected his 
' sea terms and explained his words to him, but his meaning 
is clear enough. His policy, and it is the policy of 
many others, is consistent and intelligible. It is that the 
country having been frightened by the Radicalism adminis- 
tered to it, the remedy is to give it more doses and bigger. 
| This course of treatment will be strongly urged on the 
Chamber by M. Paut Bert himself and others. With such 
' malleable material as the Opportunist remnant to work on, 
they stand a fair chance of getting it adopted. In that case, 
the result of their steering may, indeed, be to carry the 
ship to starboard at a rate and towards ports they are 
likely to find little to their mind. 


| 


THE ETHICS OF PUNISIIMENT, 


N? one can read the police reports in the daily papers 
| without being struck by the curious lightness of the 
| penalties for violence. We drew attention to this subject 
| the other day, and gave some remarkable instances of 
extreme brutality visited by magistrates with only short 
terms of imprisonment. London magistrates are, for the 
most part, trained lawyers, with none of the characteristic 
| prejudices of country gentlemen, In the City the Aldermen 
| still act judicially ; but they, if not lawyers, are at least ex- 
| perienced men of business. Most of the suburbs are still 
| without stipendiaries, and there the Bench does not, perhaps, 
much differ from Justices of the Peace elsewhere. It is not, 
however, found that offences in the City or in the suburbs 
are treated otherwise than those committed within the 
jurisdiction of the metropolican police courts. Of course it 
is only a few representative or ‘‘ sensational” cases that get 
reported at all. Taking them as fair samples—which, 
roughly speaking, they probably are—the principal thing to 
be said about them is undoubtedly that a stolen sixpence 
draws down sharper vengeance than a blackened eye. This 
is, indeed, more conspicuous in an ordinary week, when 
there has been no scandalous failure of justice, and no parti- 
cularly glaring contrast between the treatment of the 
thief and the treatment of the rough. There has of late 
been a decrease of brutal outrages in the streets, probably 
because magistrates are beginning to be a litle more whole- 
somely severe. But in the last period which we have been 
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at the pains to examine there were several cases of aggra- 
vated assault, including one very shameful attack by work- 
ing-men upon a comrade who had the audacity to continue 
in his employment when they were on strike. In most in- 
stances the offenders were sent to prison with hard labour, 
and without the option of a fine. We welcome this step in 
a direction to which we had ourselves pointed as the right 
one. [Besides these crimes of violence there was in the 
period to which we have already referred the usual crop of 
crimes of dishonesty. Some of the latter were, of course, 
sent for trial. Excluding these, the sentences average about 
five months for theft and two months for assault. Six 
months is the limit of a magistrate’s range. 

The great argument in favour of punishing fraud more 
severely than force is founded on difficulty of detection. 
The thief, it is said, eludes pursuit. Violence raises its 
own hue and cry. Severity is wanted to deter people from 
crimes which can be often committed with impunity. 
' Where there is but a slight chance of being found out at 
_ all the criminal must be made to understand that discovery 

will lead to consequences of a very unpleasant kind. This 
is the plea which justified hanging for forgery, and it 
obviously may be pushed too far. “I entreat you,” said 
Baron Woop, in sentencing a forger to death, “I entreat 
“ you to implore in another world the mercy which a due 
“regard for the interests of our paper currency forbids 
“ me to extend to you in this.” A theory of jurisprudence 
founded on the immunity of criminals is not in itself satis- 
factory. But with regard to the streets of London there is 
this strong practical objection to it. The ruffians who 
assault old men, women, and children do habitually escape. 
They usually operate after dark, and almost always in dis- 
tricts intersected with narrow streets or alleys. They do not, 
_ asa rule, attack those who can defend themselves, and they 
are only too well acquainted with the movements of the 
police. They seem to us in every respect admirable ma- 
terial for the exercise of exemplary severity. Moreover, they 
might by judicious firmness be suppressed. To extirpate 
fraud from a commercial country is a task compared with 
which any of the labours of Hercutes would be a pleasant 
holiday pastime. But to make London a safe place for 
persons of all ages and both sexes to walk in should not be 
the wild and Utopian idea that some people appear to think 
it. An English judge once said it was absurd to talk of an 
Englishman’s right to trial by jury, when any Englishman 
could be sent to prison for six months with hard labour by 
a magistrate. In some cases of assault this may not be 
enough, and a committal is desirable. But the power, such 
as it is, would probably be sufficient to clear London of street 
ruffianism. If not, it should be increased. At present itis 
not sufficiently exercised. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


N the late inundation of speeches Sir Cuartes Ditke’s 

elaborate scheme of Local Government has scarcely at- 
traeted the attention which it deserves. The fabric of parochial 
assemblies, of district and county Councils, is too complicated 
to be readily understood ; and its founder failed to explain 
the nature of their several functions, or the process by 
which the whole system was to produce the most paradoxical 
results. Sir Cuartes apparently hopes that either 
the collective Councils, or some central body which is to 
evolve itself from their midst, may hereafter combine with 
other functions the exercise of a constitutional control such 
as that which belongs to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. No similar check on the sovereignty of Parliament 
has hitherto been found necessary in England ; but it is 
true that, while Mr. Cuampertarn and his confidential 
ally are threatening the foundations of society, an in- 
dependent guardian of fundamental laws and of liberty and 
property would be highly desirable, if it could be in any way 
established. A federation of local Councils would have no 
means of discharging duties which are essentially judicial. 
' The Supreme Court would summarily annul much of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s proposed legislation, and especially the 
inequality of taxation which assumes the plausible disguise 
of equality of sacrifice. As far as Sir Cuartes Ditkr’s pro- 
jects are intelligible, the local Councils would be largely 
employed in perpetuating the very injustice against which 
protection is urgently needed. Both local and central 
government, according to the theories of modern Radicals, 
will be constituted with the direct purpose of rendering 
property insecure. It is not to be supposed that the 


revolutionary leaders will take measures to counteract their 
own subversive policy. 

The nature and details of Sir C. Ditxe’s hierarchy of 
Councils would excite greater curiosity if he had not reserved 
formidable powers to a primary assembly which is not to be 
even nominally representative. In every parish the whole 
body of ratepayers is to meet as an open Vestry for the 
express purpose of disposing in whole or in part of the 
property of the landowners. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was thought 
to have gone far enough when he was supposed to reserve 
to County Boards the power of purchasing land by com- 

ulsion, to be redistributed among a favoured portion of the 
ocal constituency. It is true that he never fully explained 
the machinery of spoliation, and he may probably have 
shared the secret which his colleague has now disclosed. 
The majority of the open Vestry will in almost every parish 
consist of the landless inhabitants, while the subject-matter 
with which they are to deal will be the property of their 
less needy neighbours. The Vestry, or the numerical 
majority, will first vote a sum out of the rates which are 
immediately or ultimately payable by the landlords to be 
applied to the purpose, sometimes of allotments and some- 
times of small freehold estates. The price to be offered 
will be settled by the same body, though perhaps an 
appeal to a less interested tribunal may, for the sake of 
decency, be allowed. The distribution of allotments or 
little farms will depend on the favour of the same body ; 
and it will fix the rent undoubtedly on the most modest 
scale, The necessary buildings, drains, and fences will be 
liberally provided, at the cost, like all the rest, of the un- 
happy owner and ratepayer. Sir C. Ditke may claim the 
credit of having propounded the most audacious scheme 
which has yet been devised of wholesale bribery and un- 
qualified plunder. It may be hoped that some of his 
former political associates, who have professed approval of 
his plan, have overlooked the most extravagant of his 
proposals. 

It requires little knowledge of rural character or of 
human nature to appreciate the corruption and oppression 
which would result from a power given to open Vestries to 
transfer property from the actual owners to local claimants. 
The petty demagogue and the village usurer would aggra- 
vate the consequences of simple cupidity. A well-to-do 
resident would from time to time be informed that his 
favourite meadow or pasture was urgently required for the 
restoration of the labourers to the land, or for the revival 
of an independent yeomanry; but it would at the same 
time be hinted that a judicious transaction with some petty 
wire-puller would divert the selection from his own grounds 
to those of a neighbour. The tenant-farmer would be also 
forced to ransom the best of his field by making friends in 
the proper quarter, and in many cases both landowner and 
tenant would feel the consequences of any unpopularity 
which they might have incurred, and especially of any pos- 
sible collision of interests with the parish manager. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN when he propounded the doctrine of black 
mail may perhaps scarcely have foreseen the opportunities 
of fraud and tyranny which his proposals would involve. 
He had either not intended or not disclosed his pur- 
pose of placing the recipients of his bounty in direct com- 
munication with their victims. It was at least generally 
understood that there should be some pretence of election of 
every governing body. The open Vestry might have been 
competent to discharge certain functions in a simple state of 
society. That property should be placed at its mercy had 
not previously occurred to modern legislators, 

Students of antiquarian curiosities will perhaps quote in 
favour of Sir Cuartes Ditke’s proposal the precedent of 
the mountain cantons of Switzerland, which submit legis- 
lation to the majority of the inhabitants convened in general 
assembly. Survivals from barbarous ages are interesting as 
oddities, especially when they are exceptional and rare ; but, 
on the whole, the institutions which have been deliberately 
Sap ae by the civilized world have a stronger presumption 
in their favour. The antipathy of democratic agitators to 
representative government is at the same time intelligible 
and instructive. The Caucus was devised for the main 
purpose of reducing members of Parliament to the condition 
of delegates ; and the experiment has had considerable success. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s plan of paying members would be a still 
more effectual method of securing the dependence of nominees. 
English agitators probably envy the power of Mr. Parne ty 
to deprive a contumacious follower of the means of sub- 
sistence. Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Goscuen, and many 
other enthusiastic devotees of Local Government, took it for 
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granted that the Councils which were to be nurseries of | the intellectual and moral training afforded by a Trade- 
statesmen would be in some manner representative. It Union, and who considers that the value of a victory 


was found useless to object that the new municipalities | 
would, like the old, be chosen on political grounds without 
regard to the administrative aptitude of candidates. Urban 
Corporations, notwithstanding the demoralizing influence 
of faction, are still in some sense representative ; and the 
rural Boards or Councils would be nominally elected. Mr. 
GoscHEN would scarcely accept Sir C. D1Lxe’s proposal that 
the most important and most delicate duties should be 
entrusted to the majority of the population without reference 
to any representative institution. 


depends on the price paid for it and the prize actually 
gained, will be apt to question the wisdom of going through 
so much to gain so little as has been won at Oldham. 
Judged by an ordinary practical standard, the whole fight 
seems to have produced nothing for the workman except an 
immense immediate loss and a very doubtful chance of 
future advantage. The total stoppage of production at 
Oldham for so long has had no visible effect as yet in im- 
proving the market. When the three months for which 
the five per cent. reduction is to last are over, another fall 


Even if the Radical party should hold that Sir C. Dizke’s in wages may, and not improbably will, be proposed by the 

lan is too outrageous to be safely adopted, the land specu- employers. he workmen will then have to choose between 
Tation which is constantly recommended by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitting or beginning another fight with diminished re- 
would involve the grossest injustice. It has been already sources. Meanwhile the loss and sufferings of the last few 
said that the same unhappy person is to provide in the shape months are beyond question. If the general interests of 
of rates the money which is then to be invested in a compul- _ the working class at Oldham only are considered, the strike 
sory purchase of his land. Like all other minorities under has been little other than a ruinous piece of folly. Years 
the future Constitution, the landowners will be excluded of high wages would be required to compensate them for 
from all share in the determination of the local policy. | what they have just thrown away. It has been proved to 
Their present position as ratepayers may be understood ; | demonstration over and over again that no possible com- 
but if any difficulty is found in assessing or exacting the | bination of workmen can prevent their gains from diminish- 
ransom which they are to pay, the demagogues will be ing in bad times. All they can do is to aggravate their 
ready to readjust local taxation to their detriment. It is | misfortunes by insisting on earning nothing instead of a 
already proposed that the landlord should pay half the rate | little less. If the employers, after selling off their stock, 
which is now levied on the tenant. If the result is not see a chance of a revival of prices, they may submit to the 
satisfactory to those who dispose of public and private | Union’s terms—that is, may, out of an intelligent sense of 
rights, the landlord will be made directly liable to the | their own interests, give the wages asked for; but they do 
entire rate. In this instance, as in the whole course of the | it because they see a prospect of gain, and in the meantime 
agitation, the most alarming part of the menace against the workmen have sacrificed themselves. This is the his- 
property is that the demands of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his tory of most strikes; but at Oldham the straggle has had 
allies are arbitrary and indefinite. He has not yet an- exceptional interest because of the very unequal distri- 
nounced the scale of his graduated taxes on property, and bution of the burdens. During by far the greater part, if 


the amount, if he attains the supremacy which he is seek- 
ing, will depend on his caprice. It would be unjust to add 
one per cent. to the fiscal liability of any class of taxpayers 
beyond the proportionate share of the cost of the commu- 
nity ; but the same authority or command of physical force 
which can extort a small amount of ransom may at plea- 
sure quadruple the burden, or increase it in a much larger 
proportion. Sneers at the sacredness of property imperil 
the safety, not of a moderate percentage, but of the whole | 
amount. Liberals who profess to be moderate are not 
ashamed to support Mr. Cuampertain while with bated | 
breath they criticize his doctrines; and they will perhaps 
treat Sir C. Dixke’s open and predatory Vestries as harm- 
less eccentricities. 


THE END OF THE OLDHAM STRIKE. 


HE strike at Oldham has ended in what the Unionists 
profess to consider a victory, and what the employers 
may well refuse to look upon as a defeat. After more than 
three months of idleness, the members of the Union have 
consented to return to work at a reduction of five per cent. 
in their wages, which is exactly half of the diminution they 
were called upon to submit to before they went on strike. 
This compromise, for that is what the arrangement looks 
like at a distance, is only temporary. The five per cent. re- 


duction is only to hold good for three months. At the end 
of that time the question of the rate of wages is to be | 
reconsidered, and the employers are to propose a further 
reduction of five per cent. if the state of business ap-_ 
pears to make it necessary. It is not easy to see how 
such a conclusion to the struggle can be called a victory 
for either party. The employers, indeed, seem to be 
utterly indifferent as to what name is given to the tem- 

rary settlement of the dispute, but the Unionists are 
said to be loud in asserting their success. They may pos- 
sibly have contrived to argue themselves into the belief that 
their heavy loss and the acute sufferings of their fellow- 
workmen who did not belong to the Union are amply com- 
pensated by the stoppage of production for the last thirteen 
weeks. They have throughout professed to aim at relieving 
the market less than at keeping up their wages, and have 


| 


not the whole, of the time the strike has lasted the oppo- 
sition to the masters has come from only a small part of the 
workmen. The union of the better-paid hands has profited 
by its wealth to try and enforce its own ideas as to how 
business should be conducted. The large majority who had 
no reserve fund have been compelled to starve while the 
Unionists were arguing their point. Itis a story which the 
working class may well reflect on with some attention. 
Oldham is reputed to be one of the places where Co-operation 
has proved a success, and it is possible that some of the 
Unionists are themselves shareholders. In any case, this 
body, with the consciousness of a long purse to support it, 
has shown not a little ef the spirit generally attributed 
to the capitalist. It has fought its battle for objects of 
its own with an entire disregard to the losses of others. The 
Unionists have chosen to condemn Oldham to idleness because 
they thought the interests of trade and of the working class 
at large would be best served by reducing the rate of pro- 
duction. In this case they did not strike till a reduction 
in wages was threatened, but to bring a strike on spon- 
taneously for the same avowed purpose would logically be 
the next step. A body which can do the one for the sake 
of an economic theory can do the other. Meanwhile, the 
mass of the workmen may begin to find cause to doubt how 
far the existence of Unions with these far-sighted views, 
and of Co-operation which puts a minority among them in 
such an independent position, is a blessing. Whenever a 
rich Union of skilled hands thinks a certain course likely to 
prove beneficial to the working class as a whole, it is able, 
without consulting anybody or listening to opposition, to 
act on its ideas. The existence of strong associations of 
this nature among the workmen may supply a means of 
defence against the possible tyranny of the masters, but the 


_ history of the Oldham strike shows that it may equally be 
| the cause of very distinct oppression inflicted by one class 
_of wage receivers on another. 


LADY DOCTORS FOR INDIA, 


it is pleasant to find one Indian subject on which all | 
parties are agreed. The meeting at the Mansion House 


from the first offered to work short-time if the rate of pay last Tuesday, held to promote the objects of the National 


was not lowered. ‘The logic of the Unionists is so peculiar | 
that they probably also consider their success in avoiding an | 


immediate reduction of ten per cent. as a sufficient set-off to to all schools of 
| should be dis 


a quarter of a year of dead loss. With these qualifications 


it is just possible to understand how a Unionist may persuade 
himself that he has been helping to win a vietory for the 
working class. 


Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the 
Women of India, was attended by Anglo-Indians belonging 
litics. The only criticism which we 
to make upon the Society relates to 
the comparatively trivial point of its designation. The 
main purpose of the Association is not only laudable, 
but such as may well inspire a philanthropic enthusiasm. 


The mere outsider of all ranks who has not gone through | The competence of native doctors in India is not above 
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suspicion. One of them being requested the other day by an 
English resident to send him some bi-carbonate of soda, 
replied that he had none of the best quality, but sent what 
he had, The soda appeared to possess strange properties. 
It burnt a hole in the pill-box which contained it, and it 
scorched the tongue of the recipient. Finally, it attracted the 
notice of an amateur photographer, who at once recognized it 
as nitrate of silver. Such as the native doctors are, however, 
they have no access to the wives of Indian gentlemen, who 
are kept in such strict seclusion that even Sir Ricnarp 
TemPLe was unable to penetrate the barriers which surround 
them. “ He had often,” he confided to the meeting, “ con- 
“ ducted negotiations with ladies of rank, but always with a 
“thick curtain interposed between his fair negotiator and 
“ himself, whereby he could hear her voice but not see her 
“ face.” Such was the tantalizing position of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, “executive Governor,” as he says, 
“of a hundred millions of the natives of India.” Now, 
while it is quite possible to live in comfort without the 
society of Lieutenant-Governors, the absence of doctors is 
no laughing matter. The habits of these poor ladies are 
not particularly salubrious. They are much stinted in the 
supply of fresh air, and their exercise, when they get any, 
is taken “in secluded gardens with lofty walls.” 

Lady Durrertn has greatly distinguished herself, and 
added lustre to her husband’s Viceroyalty, by starting this 
movement for supplying the female subjects of the QuEEN 
in India with medical assistance of a really valuable kind 
in the only form acceptable or accessible to them. She has 
obtained, as she deserved, the most influential support. 
The Secretary of State has contributed a hundred pounds. 
Lady Lytron, Lady and Lady Roserts, 
the wife of the Indian Commander-in-Chief, attended the 
meeting on Tuesday, which was addressed by Mrs. GARRETT 
ANDERSON, the most eminent of medical women in England. 
About the desirability of Lady Durreriy’s plan there is no 
difference of opinion. But it cannot be set on foot without 
money, and the expenses seem likely to be heavy. Ladies who 
have received a first-rate medical education at home cannot 
be expected to go to India on the most benevolent errand 
without some means of subsistence to fall back upon. There 
are, however, many women in the medical profession at 
home who do not find sufficient employment in a country 
where male doctors are the fashion, and for them this 
scheme opens a new and favourable prospect. In the 
course of time the scheme may be expected to become 
self-supporting. But a guarantee fund is wanted to begin 
with. Considerable sums have been subscribed in India, 
especially in Bombay and Calcutla. Still more money is 
required, and we trust that it may be forthcoming. Mrs. 
Awnperson thinks that three hundred a year is the least 
income which an English lady doctor in India would want, 
independently of whatever private practice she might succeed 
in obtaining. Lord Hosnovss, who has studied the question 
minutely as President of the National Indian Association, 
states the qualifications required as “ good abilities, good 
“ health, and thorough education, and an unusual amount 
“of zeal and enterprise, courage and self-denial.” The 
demand is a formidable one ; but we have not the slightest 
doubt that many Englishwomen will respond to it, if only 
the way is made possible for them. They could not set 
themselves a nobler task. 


RIEL’S CASE. 


IEL’S petition for leave to appeal against his conviction 

has been dismissed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council without calling upon the ArrorNEy-GENERAL 
to show cause. The contentions raised on his behalf by a 
learned counsel, who appeared almost painfully conscious of 
their real character, were indeed so transparently flimsy 
that it is difficult not to suspect the prisoner's colonial 
advisers of having recommended these proceedings on other 
than purely legal grounds. It was perhaps thought that a 
petition to take Rrex’s case to England, on however un- 
substantial a pretext, might well prove of service in a poli- 
tical sense to his cause. It may have been assumed that 
there is always a sufficient floating balance of anarchic 
sentimentalism in this country to honour whatever casual 
cheque may be drawn upon it by the friends of any criminal 
whose crime consists in an assertion of the sacred right of 
insurrection. If this was the idea, however, it would 
seem—though it may be too early to speak with certainty 
on that point—that those who entertained it are out 


in their reckoning. Sentimentalists of every country are 
a@ very capricious sort of creatures, and those who 
count most confidently upon arousing their sympathies at 
any given moment and for any particular object are often 
most signally disappointed. For some reason or other—we 
do not pretend to say what—the case of Louis Riet has 
fallen utterly flat in this country. Invested as he is with 
the twofold charm of a convicted rebel and an alleged 
lunatic, he has proved destitute of attraction either for 
those who hold that no criminal should be severely punished 
for crimes against the State, and for those who think that 
every criminal should be acquitted who can find some one 
else to contend that he is irresponsible. His appeal has 
been heard and dismissed, and neither the patrons of re- 
bellion nor the experts in lunacy seem in the least degree 
disposed to interest themselves in his behalf. 

It now remains for the authorities of the Dominion to 
decide upon his fate, and we have as yet seen no reason to 
depart from the view which we took of his case three 
months ago. RueEv’s life is twice forfeit to that community 
against whom he has committed the gravest offence which 
a private citizen can commit; and had he not also been 
guilty—as once, at any rate, he has been—of that crime of 
murder which was to be treated as ground of excepting 
such of his followers as were convicted of it from the 
indulgence otherwise to be extended to them, he would 
still richly deserve the supreme penalty of the law. It 
would be of the last and weakest inconsistency to treat 
homicide on a large scale as less worthy of capital punish- 
ment than a single example of the sume offence; and a 
rebel ringleader of rebellion, more especially when his crime 
has been committed in the manner and under the cir- 
cumstances of Rie.’s, is simply a murderer in a whole- 
sale way of business. Lenity to Rret would, in fact, 
be pure injustice to Rrex’s dupes. A heavy responsibility 
already rests upon those who have, by the reprehensible 
forbearance with which they treated his first offence, pro- 
vided him with the opportunity of repeating it, and they 
can only partially atone for an error which has cost many 
lives by behaving with proper firmness in the present 
case. Nor have they only the past to consider; it is 
their duty to look to the future also. They owe it to 
the safety of society in Canada, dependent as it is on 
the due control of the ill-assorted mixture of races which 
owe allegiance there to the British Crown, to show all 
political adventurers of Rrex’s type that the Government 
which he has been encouraged to attack a second time 
is not so d with the modern doubt of its right 
to exist as to shrink from the sternest assertion of those 
laws of self-preservation which individuals in danger of 
their lives at the hands of others are accustomed to act 
upon without scruple and without blame. The happy day 
foreseen in the spirit of prophecy by the heroine of 
CANNING’s ironical sonnet may possibly be awaiting us in the 
future ; but until “ laws shall be repealed,” it would be mere 
criminal folly and weakness to allow them to be violated 
with impunity. And, of all laws, there is none of so clear 
and just an obligation as that which ordains that the man 
who strikes at the corporate life of a community by rebel- 
lion shall pay for it with his own. 


THE MUZZLE. 
HE common notions about rabies and hydrophobia constitute 


as pretty a tissue of fallacies as we are likely to meet with 
_ in these days of science for all. And yet the subject is one on 
which it is perhaps, on the whole, quite as desirable to 
, sound accurate conceptions as on the specific gravity of 
| Jupiter or the life-history of a jelly-fish. It is true that the 
popular dread of mad dogs and the alarm excited by the little 
newspaper paragraphs that tell of deaths from hydrophobia are 
out of all proportion to individual risk. In its worst years rabies 
does not probably kill a hundredth part of the dogs that dis- 
temper does, nor does hydrophobia when most prevalent claim a 
thousandth part of the victims that yearly succumb to leaky 
drains. But a death from hydrophobia is no doubt about as 
terrible an experience of suffering as we poor mortals are subject 
to—as terrible as the fierce anarchy of nerve, the “red ruin and 
the breaking up of laws,” that constitute the salient feature of 
the disease can make it. And medicine offers no help or hope, 
scarcely even the euthanasia. This, however, as in the case of 
some other di in-drinker’s liver, for instance—it does 
offer—a prevention as feasible as cure is hopeless. But prevention, 
a from the new promises held out by Pasteur, depends upon 
e zealous and intelligent co-operation of the community, and 


_justifia 


especially of the dog-owning community, of whom we ma 
biy demand, as © fair equivalent’ for the pleasure ce 
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security their dumb pets afford them, some measure of care 
and watchfulness over them, as well as a loyal submission to 
whatever police regulations may be deemed necessary in the 
public interest. In a word, it is essential, if we are to prevent 
the existence of rabies, that sound information should replace the 
mass of old women’s tales which at present represent the popular 
knowledge of the subject. 

It would be rash to deny that we are now in the presence of an 
unusual amount of rabies, especially in and around London. The 
experience of those who have much to do with dogs and cats goes 
to show that rabies has been more prevalent this autumn than for 
many years past, and the returns of deaths from hydrophobia 
point the same way. In the eleven years 1873-83 sixty-five deaths 
from hydrophobia occurred in London, or an average of six per 
annum. Of this number as many as sixteen were recorded in 1877, 
a year in which hydrophobia was alarmingly prevalent throughout 
England ; whereas in 1873 only one Londoner, and in 1879 only 
two, fell victims to the disease. Now in the first forty weeks of 
the present year seventeen deaths from hydrophobia have already 

registered in London, or more than in the whole twelve 
months of the fatal year 1877. Of these seventeen deaths all but 
four occurred in persons below the age of twenty—a fact which 
has this consolation about it, that it seems to show that the 
cautiousness which comes with age may do something towards 
rocuring immunity. In England and Wales hydrophobia has 
n much more prevalent of late years than it was a generation 
ago. During the eight years 1856-63 it seems to have all but 
died out, not more than tive deaths from this cause having been 
recorded in any one of those years. But from 1864 onwards 
the deaths steadily increased, until in 1877 they reached as many 
as seventy-nine. Then ensued a slight decline; but in no recent 
year has the mortality fallen below twenty-five, the average of 
the last thirty-three years. It is impossible here to enter into the 
question why in one year hydrophobia should exact seventy-nine 
victims and in another year (1862) only one. The salient fact is 
that we are yet in the midst of a rabies cycle; and though, with 
due caution, the individual risk to man or dog may be small, it 
has grown so much that sooner or later concerted 1easures will 
have to be taken with a view to the extinction of rabies. 

To turn from facts to fallacies, there is scarcely a single point in 
connexion with the natural history of rabies on which common 
opinion is not at fault. The way in which it arises, the season at 
which it is most prevalent, the class of animals that are prone to 
it, the period of its incubation, the symptoms by which it makes 
its presence known—on these and many other points the public 

false and therefore dangerous doctrines. It is impossible to 
say dogmatically that rabies never originates spontaneously, but 
nearly all the facts point the other way, and it is, at any rate, a 
safe working assumption that it is invariably the result o 
infection from a pre-existing rabid animal. Yet people believe 
that heat and hunger, thirst and bad food, and half a dozen other 
causes are sufficient in themselves to send a dog mad. It is 
obvious that a widespread belief of that sort is not the best ally to 
the systematic prevention of the disease. Another vulgar error 
is that rabies is most common during the dog-days, a belief which 
is apt to clap a muzzle on every dog during the heat of summer, 
but to leave him a free bite at other seasons. Statistics show, 
however, that rabies has not any very marked preference for one 
month over the rest, or that if it is more common at one season 
than another it is the spring rather than the summer that 
ait affects. Of some three thousand cases collected by Bouley 
a little over twenty-seven per cent. occurred in the spring, 
this slightly increased prevalence being attributable to the more 
angry rivalry and play of natural weapons incident to that spring 
philoprogenitiveness which survives, to a certain extent, even in 
such tame pets as the lady’s lap-dog and the Laureate’s “ young 
man.” Hydrophobia is, no doubt, most prevalent in the summer— 
a fact which is partly traceable to the thinner and scantier clothing 
worn in warm weather offering a less efficient protection against 
a rabid bite; while, owing to the long incubation period of the 
disease, the greater frequency of rabies in the spring naturally 
determines a ay Ye increase in the frequency of hydrophobia 
in the summer. It is possible, too, that heat may have some 
influence in fomenting that spurious hydrophobia or fatal nerve- 
demoralization which is engendered in unstable minds by dread 
of the real disease. Another popular fallacy is that dogs (with 
now and then a cat) are the — { animals subject to rabies. The 
fact is that almost any ani — and probably will, become 
rabid when bitten by a mad dog. Horses and cattle, sheep and 
goats, foxes and wolves, badgers and skunks, rabbits and fowls, 
may all have rabies, and can all communicate it to man, though 
the rage to bite and the danger of a bite are much more marked 
in the carnivora than in other animals. Cats are less ready to 
bite than dogs, but their bite is more fatal. The same is true of 
wolves and skunks, the bite of the latter having proved of recent 
years very fatal in Texas. 

All these fallacies, however, are thrown into the shade by the 
erroneous ideas commonly held, even by intelligent persons, with 
regard to the symptoms of the disease. The vulgar notion is that 
the mad dog cowers away from water as he would from his 
master’s whip ; that he refuses his food, and rushes about with his 
tail between his legs, and the saliva dribbling from his dropped 
jaw. The real truth is that at no stage of his disease does the 
rebid dog dread water. He is anes first, and drinks me 
and later he still delights to plunge his nose into water, though, 
Tantalus-like, he cannot swallow a drop. He has even been 


f | only two cases of rabies were seen. 


known to swim streams in the course of his mad excursions. His 
appetite is deranged rather than lost, and he will greedily swallow 
anything that comes in his way. As for the tail, it is usually 
thrown up during the xysms, and there is seldom any 
trickliog of saliva from the mouth until the later stages, when 
the jaw is paralysed, and therefore less potent for mischief. 
Even the so-called “dumb” rabies, especially characterized by 
the slobbering mouth, has an early stage which may be re- 
cognized by an observant person. It is high time that the myths 
above mentioned should give place to accurate knowledge. A 
few years ago it was well suggested by an eminent veterinary 
surgeon that the early signs of rabies should be printed on every 
dog-licence, but the disease diminished and the suggestion was 
never acted upon. The knowledge of these signs, however, is one 
that every dog-fancier, be he undergraduate or shopman, collier 
or curate, should make a point of possessing. Any change of 
manner or custom in such a creature of habit as the dog should at 
once arouse suspicion. Ifa quiet dog become restless, a friendly 
one morose and sullen, a lively one listless, an affectionate one 
quarrelsome, a social one retiring and fond of darkness, a home- 
keeping one prone to wanderings and late hours, there is at once 
sufficient warrant for watchfulness, if not for isolation. The 
licking of cold objects, the swallowing of straw and paper, the 
tearing of clothes and furniture, the snapping at airy nothings, are 
all symptoms of serious import, even without the hoarse, muffled 
howl which is regarded by experts as characteristic of the 
disease. Their early recognition is important, for, if the case be 
one of rabies, they will probably culminate in a day or two in a 
fit of mad fury which will leave little doubt as to the nature of 
the disease. Before that comes, however, every observant and in- 
telligent owner should have isolated his dog, and placed mischi 
out of his power. 

In London there are at present only two methods on which we 
can rely for the prevention of rabies—the one depending on the 
activity of the police, the other on the care and watchfulness of 
individual dog-owners. By freeing the streets of ownerless d 
which they do with more or less efliciency, the police throw the whole 
onus of preventing the spread of rabies and hydrophobia on the 
dog-owning community. If every dog-owner knew and acted up 
to his responsibility, there would be little need for further inter- 
vention by the State, and if the Home Secretary should decree 
the muzzling of every London dog, the dog-owners would only 
have themselves or some of themselves to blame. Muzzling is 
not cruel when the muzzle in vogue in Germany is used, and 
when strictly enforced it is absolutely efficient in stamping out 
rabies. In Berlin as many as 278 mad dogs were received at 
the Veterinary College in the years 1845-53. In 1854 a muzzling 
order was issued and rigidly enforced, and from 1855 to 1861 
Success of this sort is 
surely sufficient to justify some interference with the individual 
freedom of dogs, and some slight disregard for the tender sus- 
ceptibilities of their owners, especially when we consider that 
the muzzle when used to prevent rabies is quite as good a friend 
to dog as to man. But to make the game worth the candle—in 
other words, to stamp out rabies entirely—it is necessary that 
muzzling should be strictly enforced for a period covering the 
longest lion incubation of rabies, It is a common belief, even 
with some experts, that a dog is safe if rabies has not declared 
itself within seven or eight months of its receiving a rabid bite. A 
once well-known M. F. H., however, who has had large ex 
rience of the disease, has placed a case on record in which a dog 
went mad after being kept in isolation for fifteen months after 
being bitten. Muzzling, then, to be eflicient should be continued 
for at least that period, and it should carry with it as a corollary 
the careful inspection of all imported dogs. Other measures have 
been advocated with the view of diminishing the number of un- 
owned and loosely-owned dogs, such as raising the dog-tax and 
sweeping the streets of all dogs which do not bear a badge of 
ownership. But these devices, while quite as difficult to carry 
into effect as universal muzzling, are far less eflicient as a means 
of restricting the prevalence of rabies. The method of pre- 
vention by which M. Pasteur hopes to replace all police regulations 
at present in use or available is as yet no more than a scientific 
dream ; but every one must hope, in the interest both of dogs and 
men, that it may not only prove as successful in abolishing rabies 
as vaccination where efliciently carried out has been in abolishing 
small-pox, but that it may supply us with the means of fore- 
stalling the attack, even where the poison has already been 
received into the system. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


i ¥~ us sup os Marryat lays down that every novelist 
is entitled to the use of the phrase “lapped in elysium” once 
in a novel, and surely every journalist is entitled to the use of 
“let us suppose” once in every article)—let us suppose that an 
Englishman of ordinary intelligence has taken during the last three 
weeks a trip to Jupiter or Saturn to look, say, for Mr. Gladstone's 
old ideas on political economy and Churchmanship, or for any 
other purpose. He left England in not much less than the 
ordinary rest of the last days of September; he finds her in full 
blast of General Election speeches and appearances. And among 
those speeches and appearances he naturally looks first at the 


speeches and appearances of the Opposition, A Govyerament, you 
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see, is an uninteresting kind of thing; it is arrivé, if not parvenu ; 
it has only got to defend and possess. But your bold Oppo- 
sition, your once possessors, who were turned out by that 
astonishing camisado on the Budget which Mr. Montagu Guest 
can’t quite make out yet, and which seems to have been ed 
by a general disorganization of the postal and telegraphic service 
of this country, how are they? The returned traveller from 
we and Saturn looks at them, and finds at least some of them 
rather unhappy, though he has no intention of passing them by. 
They may be going to win a glorious victory, but they don’t look 
very much like it. Here is Mr. Gladstone, half-plaintively and 
half-snappishly expostulating with the constituents who request 
him to make his Disestablishment utterances a little more lustrous 
than ebony and somewhat more trans t than barricadoes. 
Here is Mr. Childers digesting as well as he may the sharp rebuke 
of the Speaker for his attribution to that most blameless officer of 
a gross derogation from official propriety, and putting it on the 
reporters—those patient reporters who sit silent in their stall. 
Here is Lord Hartington, conscious every moment that he has 
been described as the Rip Van Winkle of the Liberal party, and 
yet with more than the fortitude of the renowned red persons 
whom the original Rip must have known before his sleep, playing 
ae his highly honourable part of decoy to the very 
men who thus politely describe him. Here is Sir Charles Dilke, 
who has taken refuge en pleine heptarchie from the contradictions 
of critical sinners in modern politics, Here is Mr. Goschen, who 
persists in describing himself as in full communion with his party, 
and is excommunicated for his pains about twice a week by Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain. Here (luckily) is not Mr. 
Forster, whose state of bodily illness (may it soon ,U better!) is 
the more gracious. And here, last of all and most melancholy of 
all, is the great Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Chamberlain of the Ransom, 
Mr. Chamberlain of the New Earthly Paradise, Mr. Chamberlain, 
who, as Lord Cowper liberally testities, regards the prosperity of 
the working-man as nearly, if not quite, as dear to him as his own 
—— aggrandizement, face to face with the unemployed of 
irmingham. 

It is not, we believe, exactly the first time that “ the feelings of 
the commons of Birmingham ” (as the Baron of Bradwardine has 
it) have led them to place unwarrantably practical constructions 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s benevolence, certified to in such unmistakable 
terms by the sometime Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. They knew 
that Mr. Chamberlain's fancy for personal aggrandizement was 


very great, and therefore they had, on Lord Cowper's authority, a | 


right to conclude that his sympathy with them was very great 
also. Moreover, they had his own words. Mr. Chamberlain is 
— the Mr. Tupman of the Radical party and the Gladstone 

abinet. ‘The number of instances in which this excellent man 
has referred objects of charity to others [landlords or Income-tax 
payers or holders of Church | or other similar 
— incredible,” or would so if it were not that, as in Mr. 

upman’s case, “it is recorded,” if not “in the transactions of the 
mews lt on in the files of the daily news — Again and 
again r. Tupman-Chamberlain dehertel the most engaging 
schemes, by which every man, except perhaps the possessors of a 
hundred thousand a year, is to have all the comforts enjoyed at 
_— by the possessors of a hundred thousand a year, and shown 

ow it may be done, ought to be done, and shall be done. Like 
his immortal prototype, he is, of course, a Pickwickian, and has 
spoken in a Pickwickian sense. But then, unluckily, the un- 
—— of Birmingham do not belong to the Club. It has, 


been pointed out more than once by the profane as a dis- | 


advantage to the Pickwickian mode of address that there are 
so many people who do not belong to the Club and don’t under- 
it. 

But, however this may be, the unemployed of Birmingham 
were hopelessly unPickwickian, and took Mr. Chamberlain quite 
at the foot of the letter. They went some ten days ago to High- 
bury, and saw “ Wm. Woodings.” Now, if they had been mere 
baronets, or members of Parliament, or Conservative candidates, 
or constituents of Mr. Chamberlain whom he had diffamed by 
name in Parliament on false evidence, and had then refused to 
clear, there would have been an end to the case. Wm. Woodings 
locutus est, &c.,as Sir Frederick Milner and Mr. Hanbury and 
many others know. Unfortunately the ease with which battles 
can be fought and won through a private secretary with persons 
of the upper and middle rank of life seems, like too easy suc- 
cesses of another kind in actual warfare, to have beguiled Mr. 
Chamberlain to his doom. The unemplo ed of Birmingham did 
not understand the finality of Wm. Woodings. Divers, that is to 
say, five hundred, of them, not having the fear of God before 
their eyes, but acting under the instigation, probably, of the 
Tories, took it into their evil heads on Tuesday morning to go and 
see Mr. Chamberlain. And they went and did it. There was 
only time for a faithful police, telephoning desperately, to garrison 
Highbury and escort the deputation of persons whom Mr. 
Chamberlain (it was thought on Lord Cowper's authority) loves, 
if not as well as himself, near!y as well. They got to Ilighbury, 
policed duly, and sent the deputation in. The deputation were 


only two, and it might have been thought that Mr. Chamberlain, | 
The Liverpool Corporation is this year holding its 


at any rate with Wm. Woodings to back him, might have faced 


thing very wrong somewhere. Indeed, it is quite clear that Mr. 
Chamberlain thought there was something very wrong indeed. 
“ Well, my good men, what do 7 want with me?” said he— 
again a most aristocratic and objectionable form of speech. To 
this inquiry the delegates replied naively that they wanted relief. 
Then said Mr. Chamberlain, “ Are you alone, or are there others 
with you?” and when he was told by the officers in attendance 
that there were some hundreds of others, he, no doubt much 
heartened by the officers in attendance, proceeded to, as we believe 
the vulgar tongue has it, give it to the delegation. They were 
“ doing a good deal of harm,” “it was perfect nonsense,” “ they 
must not come here in their hundreds ” 7 “QOome in your 
thousands!” has been the favourite Radical invitation for three- 
quarters of a century!], “there were a great many wild state- 
ments made” [and herein spake the Right Honourable Joseph 
much truth], “there were men who neither desire work nor 
would accept it if it were offered them,” yet who are not, as 
far as we have heard from Mr. Chamberlain, to be excluded 
from the benefit of ransom, and so forth and so forth. In fact, in 
_ listening to Mr. Chamberlain the deputation, who were perhaps 
' men of reading, must have felt very much as if they were listening 
' to the Right Honourable Josiah Bounderby, and not to the Right 
| Honourable Joseph Chamberlain. However, they retired, it is 
said, satisfied, or at least convinced, that with the officers pre- 
sent there was nothing more to be done. But the divers, that 
is to say, five hundred unemployed, were not satisfied, and from 
later reports are still not satisfied. Probably they retired con- 
vinced that, in quite a different sense, they knew not Joseph, or 
rather had not known him, and now knew him very well indeed. 
The incident is so delightful and complete in itself, that it seems. 
wasteful and ridiculous excess to comment on it. But it is really 
surprising to find a considerable number of commentators on 
it gravely complimenting Mr. Chamberlain on the extreme pro- 
priety of his actual conduct. This shows a refinement of irony 
with which some of the persons indulging in it have not gene- 
rally been credited. Of course, one weeps for Mr. Chamberlain. 
The idea of the base, brutal, and swinish multitude (the tone of 
his address implies all these famous old epithets, and they may be: 
most assuredly taken without injustice as having expressed his 
feelings) actually believing that he meant what he said, and had held 
out prospects of material advancement to the working-man with 
some other intention than getting a majority, is of course utterly 
preposterous. It is really likely that he did not take his townsmen. 
for such fools. But when some of the commenders of Mr. 
Chamberlain go on to call the poor men of Birmingham “a mob,” 
and to rebuke them for going to see Mr. Chamberlain, is not this 
' going a little too far? The het of knowledge is experiment, and. 
if the unemployed of Birmingham do not make experiments on 
| Mr. Chamberlain’s idea of the connexion of deeds with words, 
| how are they to know Mr. Chamberlain? And if they don’t know 
| him how they are to vote for him and place him (in the ote 
| deserved by one if not both of the qualities which Lord Cowper 
| attributes to him) at the head of the om ? For it must be remem- 
bered that the other practical examples of Mr. Chamberlain's bene- 
| volence are now old stories. We don’t know how many may be 
left of the bought-out screw-makers to whose happiness the cele- 
brated testimony of a screw-making firm which was not bought 
out referred. Of course there are the speeches, but then the un- 
employed of Birmingham, with the approval of the soundest. 
political thinkers of all ages, reply that they cannot live on 
speeches. So they determined to put the matter tothe test. They 
spelt S-c-r-e-w, ‘an instrument for penetrating the nature of 
| bodies,” and C-h-a-m-b-e-r-l-a-i-n, “a person naturally desirous 
of benefiting the human race.” And then they went and (in 
the most orderly and peaceable manner) put the screw on Mr. 
Chamberlain to see if he was such a person, in the truest spirit 
of what is indifferently called the Baconian and the Squeersian 
philosophy. This is the practical scheme of politics, the regular 
tind-out-all-about-a-candidate system. Yet even the St. James's 
Gazette, from which better things might have been expected, goes 
and calls these invaluably practical politicians a mob! But this is 
the usual reward of those who serve their i 
So, then, we are not sorry that Mr. Chamberlain’s theory and 
his practice, and the relation between the two, should have been so 
excellently illustrated. Yet to Mr. Chamberlain himself shall the 
tear not be wanting. Thecoat of the Chamberlains is not liter- 
ally tore (perhaps thanks to the attendance of the officers), but 
we are afraid there isa grievous rent in the doctrine of natural 
rights wherewith Mr. Chamberlain has latterly been clothing him- 
self as with a spiritual and political garment. 


PROVINCIAL PICTURE GALLERIES. 


fpr instruction of the public in the Fe art, or the 
gratification of the public eye, or the elevation of the 
public taste, or the general civilization of the public by means 
of annual exhibitions of pictures undertaken by Municipal 
Corporations, has had a remarkable development of late years. 


these sons of toil unsupported. But “the officers were in attend- | annual exhibition, and the Manchester Corporation its third. 
ance,” pad’ dpirroxparixas, we are bound with sorrow to say. If | The way in which these exhibitions have fallen into the hands of 


the working-men of this country may not see their tribune, even by 
deputy and to the number of what a modern dramatist once called 
“@ paltry two,” without the attendance of officers, there is some- 


' the Corporations may be shortly stated thus—Exhibitions of pic- 
tures were held yearly in these towns by a local academy or 
' other association of artists, but from want of funds or other causes 
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they were not satisfactorily managed. It was agreed on all hands 
that, in the public interest, they should be conducted by a more 
werful body; and the Corporations applied for and received 
or Parliament authority to hold exhibitions, charge a fee for 
entrance, and employ the public funds in the purchase of works of 
art. To the Corporation of Liverpool belongs the credit of having 
led the van in this movement, ms yee believe that now, at any 
rate, they make no call on the public purse. In round numbers, 
the exhibition brings in a R ems profit of about 2,000/., and 
about that sum is expended yearly in pictures for the perma- 
nent collection. In Manchester an arrangement was come to 
with the existing academy or institution whereby the Corpora- 
tion was to spend the same sum of 2,000/. every year. The pic- 
tures are chosen and hung by a Sub-Committee of the Council, 
with or without extraneous assistance, and much hard work is 
done, for which, as will be seen presently, the workers are not 
always thanked. Last year, on the opening of some additional 
rooms to the Art Gallery, the Liverpool Corporation adopted 
the novel idea of giving separate exhibitions to the more im- 
rtant Societies. ‘The Grosvenor Gallery, the two Water Colour 
ieties, the Institute, the Dudley Gallery, the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and one or two others, had a room each. More than 
2,200 pictures were collected, and works were sold of the cata- 
logue value of 12,313/. This year Liverpool exhibits 1,419 
pictures and drawings, having rejected about 2,000; and Man- 
chester exhibits 1,166, having rejected about 3,000. Five thousand 
pictures rejected in Liverpool and Manchester alone! what a 
sad amount of er ape of hope deferred, of fruitless 
effort, and of wasted toil does this number represent! No 
belief is more deeply rooted in the human breast than that of 
the artist that his pictures have been corruptly, or at any rate 
unfairly, rejected ; and, therefore, looking at the 5,000 rejections, 
it may be safely assumed that the dignity of a town councillor and 
exhibition sub-committeeman may sometimes be dearly bought, 
and that the lives even of aldermen at exhibition times are not 
all bliss. There is nothing that we know of in the nature of 


aldermen and town councillors which should prevent them from 


being good judges of pictures. Many of them have been familiar 
with private collections from their boyhood, have been large buyers 
from their manhood, have travelled a great deal, and have seen 
every gallery and almost every picture in Europe; on the other 
rons | the public, and particularly painters, have little confidence 
in committees of amateurs, and we cannot help thinking that it 
would be wise of the local bodies always to call in assistance from 
without. But, even if they do this, all is not = sailing, for even 
Royal Academicians have prejudices. In short, the choice and 
hanging of pictures are beset with difficulties, as everybody knows 
who has had anything to do with them, and anybody who expects 
to please all mankind will be disappointed. Last year and this 
the Liverpool Committee have chosen and hung the pictures 
their own unaided efforts, and last year, certainly, their exhi- 
bition was an excellent one. Manchester, we see by the Cata- 
logue, has called in the assistance of Mr. P. R. Morris, A.R.A., in 
the selection and hanging of the works. 

Partly, perhaps, owing to the assistance of Mr. Morris, but 
in a great measure also owing to the loan of some very important 
works, the Manchester Corporation has got together a very fine 
exhibition of pictures. When we say that there are in one room 


seventeen — by Sir J. E. Millais, two by Mr. Watts, one by | 


Mr. Alma Tadema, one by Sir F. Leighton, two by Mr. Poynter, 
two by Mr. Boughton, besides other first-rate examples of some 


of our best masters, the importance and excellence of the exhibi- | 


tion will be understood. Sir J. E. Millais’s pictures include “‘ The 


Escape of a Heretic,” “Mistletoe Gatherers,” “The Princess | 


Elizabeth in Prison,” “The Princes in the Tower,” “ The Message 
from the Sea,” “ Autumn Leaves,” “Caller Herrin’,” “Cherry 
Ripe,” “ Cinderella,” and a very remarkable early work painted, it 
is said, when the artist was twenty-one years of age. his work 
is entitled “ Lorenzo and Isabella,” and represents a scene from 
Keats's “ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil.” The picture was exhibited 
@ year or two ago at the Fine Art Galleries in Bond Street, and is 
now the pa of the Liverpool Corporation, who bung it last 
year. The painting is crude and hard, and the picture is not an 
agreeable one; but the difficulty of representing a dozen people 


sitting at a table nearly at right angles to the on-looker was | 
stupendous, and the way it has been dealt with and the powerful — 


drawing throughout show the quality of the young artist. There 
are besides Sir J. E. Millais’s portraits of Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Bright. To describe the pictures in this room 
alone would take an article. Mr, Poynter’s “ Andromeda” and 
“ Diadumene” are there; Mr. Watts’s fine portrait of Miss 
Gurney, Mr. Tadema’s “ My Youngest Daughter,” Mr. Briton 
Riviére’s “Roman Holiday,” and many other less known but 
excellent works; indeed, Gallery No. 4 at Manchester is worth 
going a long way to see. In the other rooms there are also some 
notable pictures. Mr. John Collier's “Circe,” on which we com- 
mented in our notice of the Royal Academy, occupies a conspicuous 
place, and appears to us more beautiful than ever. Mr. Brett’s 
“Norman Archipelago” is to be seen, and there are numerous 
other pictures which we only wish we had space to mention. 
The Manchester Committee appears to have been singularly happy 
in their choice of pictures, the quality of which throughout the 
exhibition is much above the average of local, and, indeed, of 
most metropolitan, exhibitions, 


side. We have spoken of the picture of “ Love and Life” before, 
but it may be well to quote from a note in the Catalogue Mr. 
Watts’s own views as to the significance of these pictures, The 
note is as follows:—“ They explain my idea of the real mission of 
art; not merely to amuse, but to illustrate and embody the 
mental form of the beautiful and noble, interpreting them as 
oe | does, and to hold up to detestation the bestial and brutal.” 

ir F. Leighton’s fine frieze of “ Music” is well placed. Mr, 
Herkomer’s two “Found,” purchased for the Nam | 
Gallery, and “The First Warmth of Spring,” are powerfi 
pictures; but Mr. Calderon’s “(Enone” is no better than his 
“ Woodland Spring” at Manchester. Both are nude portraits of 
models, the flesh is exceedingly well painted, but that is all that 
can be said. The most imaginative person could hardly guess that 
this picture was meant for “ Enone.” Possibly if Mr. Calderon 
left the title of the picture blank, and offered a prize for the best 
guess at the subject, he might discover how very far the picture 
is from explaining itself. There are some faa. | landscapes by 
Mr. Finnie, Mr. Waite, Mr. Peter Ghent, Mr. Moxon Cook, 
Mr. Charles Stuart, Mr. Wm. Holyoake, and one small one of the 
late Mr. Jobn Syers, which would be a gem were it not so 
obviously taken from Mr. Syers’s own pictures. Mr, Ghent ex- 
hibits six reminiscences of the Vyrnwy Walle , Which, we think, 
are hardly up to his best manner, but which, we observe, have 
been purchased by the Corporation. Having destroyed the 
Vyrnwy Valley for the sake of getting water to Liverpool, the 
Corporation have had a tender fit, and now to preserve 
reminiscences to show their affectionate regard for what they 
have been reluctantly compelled to spoil. 

On the whole, the exhibition is a disappointing one; the walls 
are covered with rubbish. Either the pictures sent to choose from 
were not of the usual quality, or the judgment of the Committee 
has failed them this year, One would have thought that, out 
of the 1,419 accepted pictures and the 2,000 rejected ones the 
materials of a good exhibition were to be had; but this is not a 
good exhibition, and the unfortunate Sub-Committee, who no 
doubt have done their best, have been subjected to a good deal of 
| unfriendly criticism in the local press, which has been inundated 
_ With letters from aggrieved artists. With the controversy thus 
, carried on we have nothing to do; but there is one matter about 
| which the press should speak with no uncertain voice. It appears, 
| from a statement reported in the Liverpool papers to have been 

made by a member of the Hanging Committee, that t 
| complaints have been made of want of consideration of focal 
artists in the choice and hanging of the pictures. It cannot be 
| Stated too soon or too emphatically that local artists have no 
_ claim whatever to any preference in these exhibitions. They 

only exist, their promoters are only allowed to spend the public 
moneys, on the ground of their service to art. The Corporations 
are the depositories of a solemn trust to do what is best for art, 
and to give the public the best examples of art in their power. 

If they give any preference to one picture over another on any 
ground but that of merit they commit a breach of trust. In the 
statement above referred to it is reported that the gentleman 
making it said that “be assured the Committee that many a 
work had found its way on to the walls from pure motives of 
sympathy for the artists who were struggling to make a living.” 

e are sincerely sorry to hear it. The motives may be very 
amiable ones, but the business of the Committee is art, not charity, 
and every one must see that directly any reason for hanging a 
picture but its merit takes effect, the basis on which these public 
exhibitions rest is undermined, the public confidence is destroyed, 
and a long vista of jobbery opened to view. 


TELPHERAGE. 


A MOST interesting ceremony took place on Saturday last, 
when the first telpherage line was formally opened at 
Glynde. ‘This line has been constructed for the Newhaven Cement 
Company, and traverses a portion of Lord Hampden’s property. 


It is employed for conveying galt clay from the place where it is 
found to the Glynde railway station, where it is transferred to the 
railway trucks. The system to which the name of telpherage has 
been given may be best described as one by which goods may be 
_ sent io an almost continuous stream along a single overhead rope 
or rail by the aid of electricity. This new method of transport is 
due to the invention of the late Professor Fleeming Jenkin, and 
has been brought to completion with the aid of Messrs, Perry and 
Ayrton, who have very ably furthered his designs. The line now 
opened is the result of much thoughtful and thoroughly con- 
ducted experiment, in the course of which valuable experience 
has been gained. In any fresh undertaking of this character un- 
foreseen difficulties will arise and many problems will present 
themselves which can only be solved by the test of every-day 
work. Various details will have to be reconsidered, and simpler 
methods of dealing with the material in hand will suggest them- 
selves. The work involved in the construction of the telpher line 
has been gone about by all those concerned in it in most thorough 
| fashion, and has been successfully accowplished, with the result 
that on Saturday last a perfect practical illustration of the work 

ing of the line could be afforded. The Glynde telpher line is 
nearly a mile in length. It consists of an up and a down line of 


The Liverpool collection also contains some important works, | steel rods, of three-fourths of an inch in diameter, suspended in 
‘ 


. Watts’s 


Love and Life” and his “ Minotaur ” are hung side by | spans of sixty-six feet on wooden posts. Where curves are necessary 


| 
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bulb iron is substituted for the steel rods, and each span has 
several intermediate supports, Briefly referring to the report of a 
r read by Professor Fleeming Jenkin before the members of 
the Cleveland Institute of Engineers on the 13th of April, we ma) 
group together the following facts concerning the contrivance an 
working of the line. The alternate sections of each side of the 
line are insulated, and the insulated sections are joined by cross- 
over pieces at the posts, as are also the unused sections. The line 
may be worked by an automatic block system. The Glynde 
line has a modified block, worked by hand. In the case of the 
automatic block an idle section is used. One section of the 
cross-over system is cut out, and asthis is done when no train 
is on the line no flash occurs. The locomotive employed is 
named the Tandem, and is carried on two wheels coupled and 
driven 44 pitch chain. The grip is obtained by india-rubber 
tires. e governor employed for controlling speed and pone 
is a charming contrivance. It consists of a pair of weights so 
arranged that they are in unstable equilibrium at the critical speeds. 
At acertain number of revolutions the weights fly out, breaking 
contact, and do not return until the speed has fallen, When the 
circuit is broken a flash occurs, which is prevented from doing any 
injury by a carbon rod which is pons as a secondary contact, 
and which is very slowly consumed. By this means, also, the 


‘power is perfectly regulated, the current being full on in mounti 


a steep incline, and completely cut off in descending gradients, an 
so supplied on levels that no waste takes place from shunts 
or interposed resistances, The tension on the line is regulated and 
compensation for changes of temperature is afforded by a system 
of straining-posts, of which there are four to a mile. To quote 
from Professor Fleeming Jenkin’s paper :—‘“ Each straining-post 
acts as an abutment for twenty sections on one side, and carries a 
system of levers and pulleys by which the twenty sections on the 
other side are subject to a strain which cannot exceed 2:2 tons 
when the straining weight is lifted. Habitually the weight will 
not strain the lines until a loaded train arrives on to one of the 
twenty strained sections, Then, and not till then, the straining 
weight is lifted by the sag of the deflected section.” The trains 
are so arranged that their weight is evenly distributed over one 
or two spans of the line, as the case may be. Hence there is no 
loss occasioned by the sag of the line, one truck descending the 
catenary while another ascends. The trucks are equidistant from 
each other, and are connected by wooden bars. ‘Tipping trucks, 
technically known as “ skeps,” are employed. The trucks run on, 
or rather under, two wheels, from which they are suspended. The 
train which ran on Saturday last at Glynde consisted of ten trucks, 
with the locomotive in the middle, and carried a load of one ton. 
The speed maintained averages from four to five miles an hour. 
Telpher lines can be worked for a distance of five miles on either side 
of the dynamo station. In considering telpher lines a comparison 
naturally suggests itself between them and aérial tramways. It 
will have been seen above that in adopting the telpherage system 
it will be possible to work a greater length of line from one centre ; 
and, moreover, telpher lines can be constructed with much more 
severe curves and gradients. Another great advantage is to be 
found in the fact that the source of power may be at a considerable 
distance from the line. The line is easily and cheaply constructed, 
and can be used as a source of power at any point throughout 
its length. It seems to us that for the conveyance of goods 
over rocky or marshy ground, and in places where very steep 
dients cannot be avoided, the future of the telpherage system 
assured. It will prove itself especially valuable for mining 
districts, or the carrying of provisions to hotels or other places in 
mountainous countries. As the space between the posts can be 
enormously increased, wide rivers may be crossed, and the system 
suggests itself as being peculiarly adapted to the unloading of 
ships in difficult places. Neither do we see why it should not be 
made available in certain circumstances for passenger traffic. 
Those who wish to make themselves fully acquainted with the 
details of the system cannot do better than visit the Inventions 
Exhibition, where a small telpher iine may be seen in operation. 


TWO FRESH PHILOSOPHERS. 


Te science of things in general, which has been rather 
languishing of late, has received a tremendous impetus at 
the hands of two writers hitherto unknown to fame. One of them 
is Mr. Robert Corvichen, whose Philosophy of Ail Possible Reve- 
lation, and Other Writings (Williams & Norgate), is one of the 
most remarkable books, and contains quite the most remarkable 
sentence, that have ever come under a critical eye; and the other 
is Mr. T. S. Goodlake, late scholar of Balliol College, who has 
written an “ Ethical Drama ” called Typical Developments or Ideals 
of Life, which Mr. C. F. Roworth, of New Inn Street, Fetter 

ne, will forward to any one on receipt of 3s, 6¢. They can both 
write verse—Mr. Davee calls it poetry—as well as prose, and 
in this and in their choice of subjects the similarity between them 
consists, for in all other respects they are about as unlike as it is 
possible for two philosophers to be. 

Mr. Corvichen’s explanation of the philosophy of all possible 
revelation begins with a dedication to signed “ Henry 
Thainsbrooke.” The charge is made in the plainest language :— 
“The first time I saw you, a: ge many years ago now, you 
took half-a-crown out of my pocket. Since then I have kept my 


eye upon you.” How it is that Mr. Thainsbrooke should have | 


thought fit, after man , to reward this felony by dedicati 
poe. book tothe culprit, or why Mr. Corvichen should rom 
allowed the work in which he has “ clearly (and, so far as I know, 
Jirst) explained” what revelation is, and how it is made, to become 
the vehicle of so singular a transaction, will probably never be 
known. But there it is; genius is ever eccentric, and we must 
even accept the goods Mr. Corvichen provides and make the best 
we can of them, It should be noticed in passing that Mr. 
Thainsbrooke's eye, “ kept ” ever since that sad affair of the half- 
crown on Amyntas, has detected him in taking “the part of the 
downtrodden,” and has convinced Mr. Thainsbrooke that rack- 
renting and evictions are a monstrous and abominable system, and 
that Amyntas will never rest until “ the crofter” has treated other 
people’s property very much as Amyntas himself did the half- 
crown. All possible revelation, according to Mr. Corvichen, con- 
sists of fourteen theories, which Mr. Corvichen successively proves. 
No 4 is, “ That the doctrines of Creation and Design are absurd ” ; 
No. 5, “That man from the first is a rising being” ; No. 8,“ What 
the Higher Gossip is”; and No. 14, which is the important one, 
“That man is a being in his very nature of ineffable dignity.” 
No. 4 substantially amounts to this, that it is possible to be vul- 
garly facetious about the Pentateuch. It is not to be supposed. 
that Mr. Corvichen’s victorious proof that serpents cannot s is- 
otherwise than original ; but, if his reading had been exten to 
works published on the other side of the Atlantic, or here in the 
last century, he would find that all he has to say on these topics 
has been as forcibly, as disrespectfully, and rather more thoroughly 
said by persons named respectively Ingersoll and Paine. Mr. 
Corvichen has further discovered that certain passages of Scripture: 
are not suitable for family reading; and, in order to show that, 
however paradoxical it may appear that it should be possible to 
write such matter, it is still as ible as it used to be, he has 
himself com some amatory lines of a very curious character. 
Mr. Corvichen is unfortunate in the moment of his publication.. 
He has just missed the eminent situation of original sponsor to the 
now notorious theory that the best way of proving the possibility 
of committing any particular offence is to commit it yourself. But 
it is time to pass on to the demonstration of the fact that man is 
a being in his very nature of ineffable dignity. It consists of the 
sentence to which we have already alluded, and of which some 
faint sketch must be attempted. It is preluded by this —s 
metaphor. ‘ But we shall now conclude, having thrust our Le: 
Arm into the Sleeve of our Singing Robes.” If any one fails to 
understand the allusion—well, so much the worse for him. Then 
it begins:—‘* When I ccnsider the faces of MEN, and how the 
covering Clouds” perform divers astonishing evolutions, “ and 
when I consider the eyes of Men beaming with God-like Intelli- 
gence and Love, and how Men can make Air the Medium for 
pouring as it were the Contents of their Divine Souls into each 
other's Ears as Cups, and how they are reared in Families round 
the Parental Hearth, and have Holy Sweet Affection for Reverend 
Father and Tender Mother, and Brother and Sister, an imperfect 
Tmage of — Love for the Child, comparable to a Well-Spring of 
Eternity,” and how they have, are, and do about a of wonders 
signalized by capital letters, “I exclaim, What is the Starry 
FirMaMEnt, its innumerable Islets eyelike, sparkling, and glistering 
as with the intensest Soul itself of Uncreated Light, and tilling the 
Boundless Abyss of Ethereal Blue, or what” are certain heavenly 
bodies, with epithets, when, among other things, “ the Birds, the 
Merry-hearted little Feathered Fellows of the Wood and Field,” 
sing, and other natural phenomena occur, including the “ Far 
reaching Invisible Influence” with which the sun “finds the 
Roots of the Pale and Sapless Vegetation of the Deep, and in its 
Blind Creeping Creatures calls forth, as if for once in Futile 
Compassion, vague Hints of unnecessary Eyes,” and, to put it 
shortly, there is lightning, or a rainbow—“ What, 1 ask, are the 
Starry Firmament and ” so on “apart from Man, with his inward 
splendours of the Spirit,” and other attributes with various qualifi- 
cations, “ apart from Him, this Grand and Glorious Child and Friend 
and Fellow of the Eternal Spirit?” The colossal and hitherto 
unapproached interrogatory, of whose total grandeur the above 
specimens give but a faint idea, and which would put utterly to 
shame the longest-winded Chancery barrister that ever charged 
for his drafts by the folio, allows the reader three breathing- 
spaces, signified by colons. It contains neither more nor less 
than four hundred and forty-five words beginning with capital 
letters, and the final note of interrogation brings it to an end 
exactly seven pages from the start. If this does not prove that 
man is what a schoolboy would call a howling swell, what could ? 
The essay of which this stupendous and unanswerable sentence 

is the gem is followed by Poems. Several of them are about the 
Spirit, “A raw schoolboy might search for the Spirit— 

And laugh to find it waiting the bard— 

Soft in soft, and hard in hard; 

Smashing in smash, smoothing in smooth, 

Crashing in crash, soothing in svothe.” 


Mr. Corvichen, being a poet, could probably go on with this kind 
of thing for ever if he chose. But the raw schoolboy finds, or 
might find, the Spirit “ at last, in the personal pronoun J.” “ The 
Spirit gave England this wonderful word,” which was an extraor- 
dinary piece of luck for England, for in the forsaken countries of 
Euro 

at Jo’s divided ; Je hops away ; 


Ich trudges onward slowly in clay. 
Yet surely Man is Man, even in France and Germany? Religious 
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ple will be glad to hear that a future life is spared to us, for if 


t was not— 
Let me but know it, and give me then 
A cup of poison, and— Good-bye, men! 
Mr. Corvichen’s universal charity prompts him to “ Address to 
Satan” the following friendly lines :— 
Satan, cocksure to prevail, 
Lift your horns, and wag your tail ! 
—No, no, Satan; no—no—no! 
Why to me a mortal foe ? 
And further on the Fiend is seriously reproved, and adjured to 
droop his head and hide his tail, 
Or with the tassel at the end 
Wipe the tears that fast descend. 
Monsid-ring that he is not a MAN, this is generous. 

Mr. Goodlake’s verses are of a different sort. They are divided 
into eight scenes and a “ Finis,” wherein fifteen “typical” per- 
sons, two gods (Apollo and Phaeton) and one goddess (Minerva), 
deliver themselves of their sentiments about ethics in roughly 
ae rhymes. “ Snarley, a Cynic,” tells Apollo and Phaeton 


From tub or habitation yet more cynical, 
Knave, fool, and sham, with never-ceasing din I call. 


Tachimo, “or Jackeymo,” described as “‘a good boy,” is distressed 
without knowing why. 

Why I’m not easy’s not an easy question. 

I cannot see what cause—there is none in sight— 

Makes life seem wrong, although my liver’s right. 
The wretch then goes on to provide seven rhymes to “ fatality,” 
including, we are sorry to say, “ vitality” and “shallI tie.” If 
this sort of thing is to be done, it might be done better. As it is 


the reader fancies himself a spectator at a poor burlesque during one | 
passages which separate one song and dance or effective | 


of the dreary 
piece of mimicry from another. Ofcourse Mr. Goodlake cannot 
give us either mimicry, dance, or song, and the effect of the cake 
with the plums out is heavy. His excuse is that persons about to 
be examined in Aristotle's Ethics and the works of Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick and his fellow-philosophers may find his rhymes con- 
venient, but that does not justify Apollo in telling “Chremes, a 
Miser,” that 

You’re silly, but the world is wise to hug 

So steady and industrious a bug. 


Nor can anything make it right to print the lines: — 
The too-good rarely more than their own mockery see ; 
Such goodness breeds small goodness, much hypocrisy. 

It is this trifling which gives its title to Mr. Goodlake’s little book, 
but it is preceded and followed by some more serious speculations 
on ethics and metaphysics, undertaken, the author is kind enough 
to inform us, by way of amusement. His principal contention is 
that the human will is free. He forgets that the word free 
has no meaning but a negative one, and that it is nonsense 
to talk of will being free unless you specify what it is free 
from. Nobody's mind is free from the motives which are 
present to it, and the condition of a mind without any motives 
present to it is so difficult to imagine that the question whether a 
person to whose mind no motive was present would ever do any- 
thing is one of no practical importance, and almost no contro- 
versial interest. Mr. Goodlake is very scornful of every one who 
does not agree with him. In fact he goes further, and pours the 
vials of his contempt on every one who has ever written about 
metaphysics at all (except for amusement), and even on every one 
who has ever read such books. “The question,” as he once, 
perhaps inadvertently, condescends to call it, of free will or neces- 
sity “can only be settled by an appeal to the consciousness of 
every unprejudiced and ingenuous person—a class which would 
probably exclude everybody who has ever written or read any 
physics or metaphysics.” While he was about it, he might have 
gone further still, and excluded from the category of the un- 
prejudiced and ingenuous every one who has ever given the 
matter a thought. In the ethical part of his treatise Mr. Goodlake 
discourses with masterly fluency about egoism, altruism, spudeism, 
eudzemonism, hedonism, odunism, cacodsemonism, and cacagathism, 
and all their permutations and combinations. 

Mr. Goodlake’s fury about free will is paralleled by a passion of 


Mr. Corvichen’s for the theory that two and two make four. 


bat two and two always do, always nee will, and in- 
variably in all possible or impossible worlds, and under all con- 
ceivable and inconceivable circumstances, must, would, and should 
make four, Mr. Corvichen knows with unequalled and indescribable 
—- In vain have certain impious and mendacious persons 
asse that it is possible to think of a state of things in 
which, whenever two things and two things were brought 
together, or thought of in connexion, a fifth thing, or sixteen 
new things, would immediately appear or be thought of, or one of 
the ones in the two twos would immediately disappear or leave off 
being thought of; and that in that case two and two would make 
not four, but five, or twenty, or three ee. to circumstances. 
Mr. Corvichen knows that that is a wicked fabrication, and 
neither he nor imagine any thing, nor any 
such thing possi n in any state of society imaginable or 
He therefore asserts ut short 
intervals throughout the of his book that two and two 
make four, and nothing but our. He so far, towards the 
end, as to declare himself persuaded that if “any” deity were to 


assert that two and two were five, or to will or command two and 
two to be five, and to “stamp with rage and hurl his thunder- 
bolts,” the only resuit would be that he would be a mad deity, 
“ for every two thunderbolts added to two would, in spite of the 
noise, quietly continue to make four thunderbolts, and every two 
and two stamps would steadily remain four stamps.” But we 
shall now conclude, having thrust our Lelt Arm into the Sleeve 
of Our Singing Robes, 


LICENSE AND THE LICENSER. 


| W. have never joined in the cries which have from time 
| to time been raised against the Licenser of Plays when 
' the “trés-irritable amour-propre des gens de lettres” bas been 
aroused by a refusal to permit the representation of a stage work. 
Our confident opinion has always been that the license would 
| not have been refused without some excellent reason. We have, 
| in fact, consistently defended the Licenser’s proceedings ; but on 
| more than one occasion Mr. Pigott has certainly taxed the for- 
| bearance of his defenders, and we must confess that our patience 
gives way at the last straw that has been applied to it. It 
| is not for what he refuses, but for what he allows, that we feel 
called upon to protest against this official’s action. The rules 
by which he is professedly guided are perfectly clear and alto- 
gether praiseworthy. Briefly put, they forbid the utterance or 
presentation on the stage of anything that is profane, immoral, 
or personal, No public character must be held up to the scorn of 
audiences; still less must any private character be so assailed. 
Yet it appears that, in spite of the plain code of regulations laid 
down by the Lord Chamberlain's department, Mr. Pigott has 
recently given his sanction to just precisely one of those per- 
formances which it is his special duty to prevent. The scene 
of this grave error of judgment is a theatre at Islington where 
| the notable Mrs. Weldon (who has lately been resident in the 
| neighbourhood) is allowed to disport herself. ‘There, it appears, 
she is or was to be seen in a quasi-drama in which, if the 
critices—those of them who have gone to Islington—be correct, 
she represents herself. The principal character in the piece, that 
is to say, is sent to a lunatic asylum, and, in short, meets with 
those adventures which Mrs. Weldon in many law and police 
courts has described as having happened to her. All this is 
merely a matter of taste. If a lady chooses to write a play, or 
part of a play, and to go herself as perhaps she consci- 
entiously believes herself to be, no harm is done. What may 
not pass without serious expostulation is the putting upon the 
stage of other characters, thinly veiled, if, indeed, they are veiled 
at all, who are grossly libelled—by permission of the Licenser 
of Plays. We do not care to go into details. The affair is 
too contemptible, except in so far as pain may be given to 
worthy people ; but we do most vigorously protest against the 
licensing of plays which obviously malign living men, or which 
will be understood as doing so by ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred, unless, that is to say, some of them accept the maligner’s 
view, and believe that the man, being shown as vile on the stage, 
must be vile in truth. If the plaintiff in a suit is to be per- 
mitted to write a play showing the defendant as a villain, or if 
the defendant is to bring about the production of a drama in which 
he is painted as an angel of light and his adversary as a demon of 
darkness, the train will be laid for grave scandal and injustice. 
But this is the sort of thing that Mr. Pigott has permitted, neither 
more nor less, It is peculiarly cruel, because if the victim endea- 
vours to defend himself, his persecutors will reply that the charge 
against them must be baseless, the Lord Chamberlain having 
seen no harm in the play; and this plea may avail with ju 
who naturally respect authority, and are not familiar with the 
actual details of the case. Such a practice would be intolerable, 
and we, therefore, denounce it at the outset. The mitigating de- 
fence of negligence cannot in the particular subject under notice be 
urged on behalf of the Licenser, as before the Islington play was 
sanctioned the nature of it was described in the public prints, and 
opinions expressed that leave to perform such a piece would never 
be granted. As it happens, the affair is said to be so silly that 
audiences deride that which is designed to thrill them; but Mr. 
Pigott could not have guessed that this would be the case. For 
all he knew, the work might have been accepted, as it was meant, 
in all seriousness. We cherish a sincere hope that the grave 
mistake which has been made will be rectified and will never be 
repeated, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


HE first ogg > | concert of the new season began with the 
overture to oiska, an opera composed in 1791, when 
Cherubini, then about thirty, was beginning to develop an original 
style. After an introduction in slow time, in which long gloomy 
notes interrupt melodious, but irregularly constructed, passages of 
great beauty, the main theme, Allegro vivace, rushes in upon the 
strings with a fiery and imposing crescendo, A secondary theme 
of quieter character, followed by ingenious working and recapitu- 
lation of all the subjects, constitutes the first half of the overture, 
in which the most important part is played by the strings. In the 
second half (Moderato) the use of the wind instruments is inter- 
esting, and the orchestral colour varied and original. Particu- 
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clarinet. The lovely melody which precedes the final burst 
(Allegro vivace) is worthy even of Mozart. 

' Miss Fanny Davies, a pupil of Mr. Hallé and Mme. Schumann, 
made her first public appearance, as a pianoforte-player, in 
Beethoven's Concerto in G Major. As in this work thoven 
dispensed with the orchestral opening common in his day, a 
little natural nervousness prevented the soloist from giving 
sufficient point to the noble entrance of the piano solo. We 
may, however, at once say that she very shortly proved her- 
self an artist ag my in sympathy with what is delicate and 
refined in music. Her playing of the soft and dreamy warbling 
in the first movement—raised, as it is, to occasional energy by 
wonderful changes of rhythm—le‘t little to desire in the way of | 
subtlety of touch and tenderness of feeling, and wanted nothing 
save a trifle more power and fire in certain parts. The Andante— 
that wonderful dialogue in which the piano melts and subdues 
the fury of the strings with the calm persistence of its lofty 
appeal—owing to thig very softness and reserve of the piano part 
demands a finer cantabile and more potency of expression in the 
touch than Miss Davies has as yet acquired. From this move- 
ment Beethoven, contrary to all precedent, pushes on without | 
pause into the exuberant yet wonderfully varied finale, Its_ 
singularly noble cantabile passages, its hail of delicate staccato 
notes, its flights of graceful speed are none of them easy to accom-— 
plish; but Miss Davies's sympathetic rendering of all these con- 
trasting effects deserved the applause it received, and is more | 
promising artistically than the work of many more powerful and 
perfect executants. Later on the lady showed exceptional taste 
in her performance of such widely different music as Schumann's 
melodious and unaffected Romance in F and Graun’s superb and 
stately Gigue in B flat. 

Mr. Prout’s new Symphony, produced at the last Birmingham | 
Festival, improves upon a further acquaintance, as is always the 
case with works of good taste and high aim. One is too 
eager and too expectant of some striking novelty to fully 
appreciate at a first hearing the symmetry and the polished 
grace which are due to the very reserve that baulks one’s appetite 
for sensation. Mr. Manns's rendering of the work yesterday must | 
also come in for a fair share of praise. He is so determined to 
bring out clearly all the inner workings of a piece of music, all the 
intricacies of the parts, all the dialogue of the instruments, that 
he is specially suited to deal with a work where, as in this 
of Mr. Prout’s, the plan is classic, and the writing imitative 
and elegant. Again, Mr. Prout was heard after Beethoven, 
from whom he naturally derives, though he does not attempt to 
follow the mighty master in his vast range of emotion and in his 
free and daring use of classic forms. The introduction to the 
first movement at once fixes the attention by the attractiveness 
of its orchestration’; the wind instruments tell with excellent 
effect—particularly the sound of the horn in the higher notes. 
Then, in the exposition of the several pleasing themes of the 
succeeding Allegro, the qualities of the various voices of the 


years now, however, Austria- 
_ peace, and it is interesting to inquire what use she has made of it 


orchestra are thrown into admirable relief. Nor is the after 
manipulation of these subjects wanting in tasteful invention; | 
whilst the general structure of the whole, based upon classical | 
principles, is remarkably clear and regular. The Larghetto, 
although a trifle long, contains some lovely and flowing passages, — 
rich withthe mellow sounds of oboes, clarinets, and horns, An 
Intermezzo aT Espagnole, which occupies the place of the usual 
Scherzo, is, without doubt, the most lively and original part of the 
Symphony, though the finale exhibits in a higher degree the 
ualities of thoroughness and finish so acceptable to musicians. 
ts main theme in rapid notes is full of energy and decision; and 
the working, both of this and the dependent phrases, ig prin- 
cipally contided tothe strings. A graceful contrast in form and 
colour is obtained from a second principal subject of more delibe- 
rate motion given out on the reed and horn, Though Mr. Prout 
cannot exactly be called an inspired or impassioned artist, his 
melody is refined, ingeniously worked, and appropriately orches- 
trated. It is little wonder, then, that on Saturday his Symphony 
achieved an absolute success. For it is indeed something that, in 
an age feverishly avid of sensation and unscrupulously pampered 
with novelties, we should possess in England a composer so 
refined and sincerely artistic both in method and aim as Mr. 
Prout, and a conductor like Mr, Manns who, for clear and con- 
scientious rendering at least, need fear no foreign competitor. 

Miss Pauline Cramer sang Leonora’s great song of hope and 
resolution from Fidelio, with excellent articulation and good 
dramatic intention, but hardly with voice enough to contend with 
the rich and romantic accompaniment. Mr. Lloyd gave from Mr. 
Cowen’s new Cantata, The Sleeping Beauty, scene third and part 
of scene fourth, in which the Prince, after fighting his way 
through an enchanted hedge of roses, tirst beholds the sleeping 
Princess. Of course, a mere excerpt for concert purposes, and 
that not selected from the best of the work, cannot be expected 
to tell as in a performance of the whole composition. The 
concluding numbers were, firstly, the Quintet from Die Meister- 
singer ; and, secondly, the Introduction to the third act of the 
same opera, containing the “ Dance of Apprentices ” and the “ Pro- 
cession of Mastersingers.” This orchestral movement, striking and 
far from dull, is better suited to the concert-room than are many 
selections from Wagner, and will probably be heard there when 
the high tide of enthusiasm has begun to ebb from the theatres. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN FINANCE. 


bap antagonism between Austria-Hungary and Russia being 
one of the principal facts of the political situation, the 
question of Austria-Hungary’s ability to hold her own is of great 
interest to the politician. In population, extent of territory, and 
capacity for growth, Austria-Hungary is manifestly and very 
greatly inferior to Russia. It is mainly to her wealth that she 
must trust if she is permanently to prove the victor. For the 
moment Austria-Hungary is supported by the German alliance, 
but all alliances are in their nature transitory, and in the lon 
run it is upon her own resources that she must depend. An 
of those resources not the least important certainly is finance. 
Austria had to bear the chief brunt on the Continent of the 
struggle against revolutionary France, and the Austrian finances 
were thereby almost ruined. The reactionary, illiberal policy 
of Prince Metternich prevented them from improving as they 
might have done in after years, and 1848 threw them once 
more into what seemed irretrievable confusion. When at length 
they were being brought into something like order, the war 
with France in 1859 once again threw them seriously back, and 
the war with Prussia in 1866 ay followed. For nineteen 
ungary has enjoyed profound 


financially, Since the Seven Weeks’ War the Empire has been 
transformed into a dual monarchy, each half having its own in- 
dependent Parliament and its own separate finance. Asit happens, 
however, the Parliaments of Austria and of Hungary have just 
met, and last week their respective Budgets were presented. 
Austria, or the Cisleithan half of the monarchy, has made great 


' efforts to establish an equilibrium between revenue and expendi- 


ture. Although placed between the great military monarchies of 
Germany and Russia, it has kept on foot the smallest army com- 
patible with safety. It spread over a long time, too, the re- 
organization and re-armament of that army, and, in spite of its 
relations with Russia, it has refrained from constructing fortresses, 
which every military man in the Empire declares to be in- 
dispensably necessary. It has also postponed the execution of 
great public works which are much desired, and it has added 
largely to the taxes and been much more rigorous in their col- 
lection. As a result, the finances have undoubtedly improved 
very materially. According to the Budget presented last week, 
the expenditure for next year is estimated to amount to somewhat 
over 42} millions sterling (taking twelve florins to the pound, 
which is approximately correct), and the revenue is estimated at 
nearly 42} millions sterling. There is thus, it will be seen, a 
deticit of a little over half a million sterling. This, no doubt, is a 
great improvement upon a few years ago, when the deficits were 
annually reckoned by millions; but, nevertheless, it is true that, 
at the end of twenty years of profound peace, the Minister is un- 
able to expect a complete equilibrium of revenue and expenditure, 
although he assumes that — will be maintained and that the 
country will not be compelled to adopt any extraordinary military 
measures in consequence of the disturbances in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. The Budget, that is, is a purely peace Budget, and raakes 
no allowance for any consequence that may follow the revolution 
in Eastern Roumelia, At the same time, it must not be forgotten 


| that several untoward circumstances have been affecting Austria. 


Like all as it has suffered from long-continued agricultural 
depression. The sugar trade had some time ago been greatly de- 
veloped ; but recently Austria has been outstripped by Germany, 
and the great fall of price that occurred last year ruined large 
numbers of sugar manufacturers and spread distress amongst 
sugar growers. The Protective policy adopted by Germany has 
also injuriously affected Austrian trade; and, of course, Austria 
is sutlering from trade depression like the rest of the world. 
Lastly, the fall in silver, by increasing the premium on gold, has 
injured Austrian finance just as it has injured Indian finance ; for 
Austria, though under the régime of inconvertible paper, is 
still nominally a silver-using country. 

The circumstances of Hungary are even less favourable than 
those of Austria. Hungary, on obtaining home rule, rushed into 
an extravagance of expenditure from which she has been suffering 
ever since. Especially she pushed forward too rapidly the con- 
struction of railways, and, indeed, of all kinds of public works, 
and she thus heaped up an enormous debt. She has not even yet 
learned the necessity of rigorous retrenchment, and, as we shall 
see, her finances, therefore, are at this moment even less near an 
equilibrium than those of Austria. The expenditure for next year 
is estimated at a little under 28} millions sterling, and the 
revenue at a little under 274 millions sterling. There is, thus, a 
deficit of very nearly a million and a quarter sterling. Tho 
Hungarian Finance Minister, like his Austrian colleague, makes 
no allowance for the consequences of the Roumelian revolution. 
Hungary, like Austria, is suffering from agricultural and trade 
depression and from the fall in silver, and she has suffered even 
more than Austria from the Protective legislation of Germany, for 
age dg. a purely agricultural country is more affected by a 
policy that shuts out her agricultural produce. She is also more 
affected by the fall in the price of wheat. On the other hand, it is 
not to be lost on of that the Hungarian debt has been incurred 
almost entirely for reproductive public works; that against this 
debt there are, therefore, large and valuable public works which 
she would probably be able to sell for very considerable amounts 


of money were she to decide upon handing them over to private 


Companies. These public works, moreover, have aided in the 
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development of the resources of the country, and in the future will 
still further stimulate her progress. Adding, now, the revenues 
of the two halves of the monarchy, we find the total to amount 
to about 693 millions sterling. In other words, while the popu- 
lation of Austria-Hungary is only between a third and a half of 
that of Russia, and while the territory is comparatively diminu- 
tive, Austria and Hungary raise a revenue about equal to that 
of Russia. Moreover, the emer omg finances are im- 

roving, those of Austria more particularly, while the Russian 

nances are certainly deteriorating. As we have often pointed 
out in these columns, there is irresistible evidence that Russian 
taxation has nearly reached the productive limit, whereas Austro- 
Hungarian taxation has not. e Protective policy of Austria- 
Hungary is undoubtedly injurious; but there is clear evidence 
that Austria-Hungary could bear considerable addition to the ex- 
isting taxes. 

So far the comparison is favourable to Austria-Hungary. The 
population, no doubt, is very much smaller; but it is concentrated 
upon a compact territory, and is, therefore, more effective both for 
industrial and warlike purposes; it is much more advanced in 
civilization, and its revenue is growing ; while in Austria particu- 
larly an equilibrium between outlay and income is near being 
established, assuming that peace can be maintained. But, unfor- 
tunately, neither Austria nor Hungary in the past has sufficiently 
managed its credit, and the debt, therefore, is very heavy. The 
common debt of the monarchy amounts to about 228} millions 
sterling, the Austrian debt to about 40} millions sterling, and 
the Hungarian debt to a little over 106 millions sterling. The 
whole debt of the monarchy, therefore, is in round figures about 
375 millions sterling. Against this debt, it is always to be borne 
in mind, there is a considerable property to be set off, and some of 
the debt is rather in the form Zs guarantee than an actual 
liability. Still, it is an enormous incumbrance upon so poor a 
country. Hungary is almost entirely agricultural, and its pro- 
sperity, therefore, is affected very materially by the weather, being 
greatly thrown back by a single bad harvest. Even Austria, 
though industrially more advanced, is still mainly an agricultural 
country. In the whole monarchy there are only five towns of 
more than a bundred thousand inhabitants, and there are but 
‘seven others with more than fifty thousand inhabitants. There 
are, therefore, only twelve towns with fifty thousand inhabitants 
and over, It is impossible that in such a community there can be 
a large accumulation of wealth. No doubt Austria-Hungary 
could maintain a war out of its own savings for a longer time 
than Russia; but the effort would throw back the population 
very seriously, and retard its growth for many a year to 
come. Politically, therefore, it is a serious misfortune for the 
dual monarchy that it has so enormous a debt. If it were to 
be plunged into a great war it could add to that debt only on 
usurious terms, Capitalists are well aware of the importance of 
peace to Austria-Hungary, and were war to break out would lend 
only if tempted by very high rates of interest. No doubt the fact 
is a strong guarantee for the maintenance of peace. As stated 
above, for nineteen years the Austro-Hungarian Government has 
set before itself as its supreme need the avoidance of war, and it is 
as well aware to-day as ever it has been that war would conjure up 
difficulties of all kinds, which not improbably might prove insuper- 
able. Very great sacrilices, therefore, will be made to maintain peace, 
and as the Russian finances are even more embarrassed than those 
of Austria~-Hungary, it is perhaps an advantage for the world 
generally that past generations have not been as careful of the 
credit of both Austria and Russia as they might have been. It is 
quite true, of course, that want of money never prevented war 
where the people or their rulers were intent upon fighting; but a 
want of money, nevertheless, and the knowledge that financial 
embarrassments of the severest kind will have to be faced if war 


is engaged in, strongly dissuades statesmen from taking a course | 


that may result in hostilities with a Great Power. 


THE PEAR CONGRESS. 


S they honoured the apple with a Conference, it was meet 
that pomologists should in like fashion honour the , 
The National Pear Conference, now open at Chiswick, is the most 
cemarkable display of the kind ever witnessed in this country. 
Many circumstances combine to make the event as opportune as 
the show is auspicious. The present fruit season is unusually 
= the farmer is bidden on all sides to turn his attention to 
ruit-culture, and the pear is still one of the most neglected of our 
hardy fruits. The neglect of its cultivation may not immediately 
strike the visitor at Chiswick, naturally rook | by the splendour 
of the six thousand samples; but these noble examples are among 
the choicest growths of a superb harvest, gathered from the majo- 
rity of English counties, as well as from parts of Scotland, the 
‘Channel islands, and France. The members of the Conference, 
who will report on the merits and significance of this vast show, 
have no light task to perform. Each sample has to be examined 
by the Committee, the various gee of cultivation appended 
by the exhibitor will be tabulated, and tke tlative eteets of 
diverse soils and treatment set forth and summarized. Thus, 
though there is no competition, the report will involve a ne 
of the whole, besides giving much valuable and practical imforma- 
tion that should stimulate and instruct cultivators, 
it must be admitted that there is great need for information 


and authoritative statistics, Farmers and market-growers com- 
monly insist on the superior usefulness of the apple, and the pear 
is neglected. Except in the perry districts and certain isolated 
portions of the Home counties, pear orchards are exceedingly 
rare. Of course, in old walled gardens, specimens of well-tried 
favourites, such as Williams’s “‘ Bon Chrétien,” “ Marie Louise,” 
“ Duchesse d’Angouléme,” and the like are frequent, though the 
finer sorts are almost wholly neglected, even in favoured districts. 
In many districts in Devonshire both climate and soil are ex- 
ceptionally favourable to the pear, yet it is almost as rare as if it 
were an exotic. Around Evesham and Pershore—that paradise of 
pear-trees and mistletoe—the orchard fruit is little superior to the 
wretched average product of a Devonshire apple-orchard. For all 
the vulgar prejudice in favour of the apple, the pear is truly no 
whit less useful. In other respects—in its dietetic, esthetic, and 
gastronomic value—it is far superior. Marvellous as is the develop- 
ment of the apple under modern culture, that of the pear is even 
more striking. Its use in cookery is only half appreciated, though 
its value as a decorative or dessert fruit is well established. If the 
dinner-table may ever be said to groan in these latter days, it 
certainly appears to do so with a central dish of huge two-pounders 
from France. This is the decorative pear, a tour de force of 
culture, and no more to be dissected in cold juice than the flowers 
or glass around it. Dreadful, indeed, would be the punishment of 
him who attacked it, predestined as it is to the stew-pan to emerge 
the better, if not the brighter, for the change. 

The fairest and most imposing specimens at Chiswick naturally 
hail from France and Jersey, though many of the English ex- 
hibits closely compete with tbe foreigners. With the pear, as 
with other fruit, Kentish cultivators preserve their general supe- 
riority among English growers, though wherever there are skilled 
gardeners the produce of private gardens ranks with that of 
the most noted professional pomologists. No more beautiful or 
more tantalizing sight can conceived in the florist’s world 
than the Chiswick show. Whether it be the monstrous “ Belle 
Angevine,” the “ Beurré Diel,” the noble “ Pitmaston Duchesse,” 
the fascinating “ Easter Beurré,” or the loveliest of all pears, the 
bewitching “Louise Bonne” of Jersey, that gains the final 
tranquil verdict of the conscientious amateur, there is enough of 
ravishment in the scene to render that verdict a hard matter. 
Having combined the splendid autumnal hues of sumach and 
maple with the brilliant complexion of a “ Newtown Pippin,” 
there is yet to be added its own incomparable aroma in order to 
realize a perfect “ Louise Bonne.” And when, as at Chiswick, 
we have this and its beautiful sisterhood delicately arranged in 
groups, the effect defies comparison with anything but what is 
most sumptuous in colour and delicate in scent among flowers 
and foliage. Had Sir John Suckling seen a “ Louise Bonne,” he 
never would have marred with the “streaks of red” his famous 
comparison of the bride’s cheek to the Katherine pear, “ the side 
that’s next the sun.” 


THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


—— New York theatrical season opened bravely in the law 
courts. Before the temples of the drama flung wide their 
portals, the managers met in the temples of the law and joined 
issue there and crossed swords, There were two sets of suits, 
each with subdivisions, and lovers of theatrical litigation found 
“ lots of good fighting along the whole line.” Both suits arose 
from the anomalous condition of American legislation on the 
subject of stage-right. The first was about an English comic 
opera, The Mikado of Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan; 
and the second was about a French comedy, Andréa, by M. 
Sardou. As we have had occasion to explain before, there 
is substantially an international recognition of stage-right be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, although the con- 
ditions under which it may be secured are wholly different 
in the two countries. Any play originally produced in Eng- 
land is protected in England, whatever the nativnality of the 
dramatist. In the United States priority of performance is of 
no advantage, and the foreign dramatist is able to get pro- 
tection for his stage-right only by keeping his play unpublished 
and by asserting his common-law ownership of his manuscript. 
The United States Courts have held that performance is not pub- 
lication, and a foreign dramatist whose play, although acted, has 
not been printed and sold over the counter can defend his exclu- 
sive right to the use of bis manuscript. In consequence of the 
decisions to this effect, the dramatists of France and England who 
have chosen to give up the possible profit which might accrue 
from the publication of their plays have been able to protect their 
stage-right in these plays in the United States. Messrs, Gilbert 
and Sullivan and their manager, Mr, Carte, sought to push this 
point a little further. They did not wish to surrender the profits 
which would result from publishing the words and music of their 
opera in England, and yet they wished to protect their stage-right 
in America. The means whereby they sought to accomplish this 
were highly ingenious. The words and the vocal score were pub- 
lished unhesitatingly; but the making of the piano score was 
confided to an American citizen, Mr. Charles Lowell Tracy, of 
Boston, who copyrighted it in the United States, and then as- 
signed the copyright to Mr. Carte. As Sir Arthur Sullivan kept 
his orchestral score unpublished, and thus reserved the right to 
perform it, and as the piano score arranged from it was the work 
of an American citizen, Mr. Carte maintained that any unauthor- 
ized performance could be enjoined at once, This, it must be 
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confessed, was what Mr. Gilbert's Lord Chancellor would call “a 


nice point.” Secure in this belief, Mr. Carte sent over to New 
York one of the companies which had been playing 7he Mikado 
in the provinces, and produced the opera at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre with instant and unqualified success, But almost simul- 
taneously Mr. Duff, the manager of the Standard Theatre, brought 
out a rival Mikado. Mr. Carte appealed to the Courts, Mr. Dulf 
ve bonds, and at length the case was argued before Judge 
allace, of the United States Circuit Court, who held that 
“the exclusive right in Gilbert and Sullivan to publicly re- 
present any part of the opera, except their orchestration, did 
not survive their publication of the libretto and vocal score. 
The dialogue, stage-business, and words and melodies of the 
songs composing the opera as an entirety, except the instru- 
mental parts, were dedicated by this publication to the use of 
the public. It was lawful, consequently, for the defendant 
to avail himself of this, however unjust commercially or repre- 
hensible in ethics his conduct may be. . . . Of course the de- 
fendant could not be permitted to produce the opera as though it 
were ove containing the orchestration of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
He would not be permitted, by deceptive advertisements or repre- 
sentations calculated to mislead the public, to enter upon an un- 
fair competition with the complainant. He does not profess to 
employ the orchestration, and the case is free from any element of 
actual fraud.” That this is sound law no English lawyer would 
deny ; and, indeed, no English lawyer would have ventured on 
the original plea in an English court, for the United States Courts 
are alone in separating performance and publication and in. pro- 
tecting the stage-right in a play performed but not printed for sale. 
Mr, Carte, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, now announces “The 
Only Mikado,” because he only has Sir Arthur Sullivan’s orches- 
tration; while Mr. Duff, at the Standard Theatre, proclaims 
“Victory !!” and presents the opera with the band parts arranged 
by a local musician from the piano score. At both theatres there 
have been crowded houses ever since Zhe Mikado was produced. 
The Andréa case, like the Mikado case, turns on a nice point of 
unauthorized publication. Shortly after the siege of Paris, when 
French affairs were all confusion and doubt, an American actress, 
Miss Agnes Ethel, went to Paris, and induced M. Victorien Sardou 
to prepare a play expressly for her. The inducement was a sum 
of fifty thousand francs to him. M.Sardou asked Miss Agnes 
Ethel for a list of the parts in which she had been most success- 
ful, and he gauged her histrionic ability as well as he could, and 
he fitted her with a play, which she brought to America, and 
with which, under the name of Agnes, the Union Square Theatre 
‘was opened and its success assured, Miss Agnes Ethel was an actress 
of singular personal fascination; she was very pretty; she had 
pathetic power and tears in her voice; she had a feminine charm 
which exactly suited the character. She played the part for a 
hundred nights in New York, and afterward throughout the 
country. A year or two later she married and left the stage. In 
her agreement with M. Sardou he had reserved the right to revise 
the play for a Parisian theatre after a certain interval, but nothing 
was said about publication. When L’Oncle Sam was suddenly 
interdicted, M. Sardou bethought him of the play he had written 
for Miss Agnes Ethel; he touched it up and brought it out as 
Andréa. It had no success either then or later when revived, 
and the chief scene was seen to be an imitation of the chief scene 
in the Princesse Georges of M. Dumas fils. An English adaptation 
made by Mr. Charles Reade, under the name of Jealousy, met 
with no better fate. Another American adaptation was acted in 
California ; this was almost a translation of Andréa, which 
M. Sardou had published in the meantime. Miss Agnes Ethel 
informed the manager of the company playing in California of her 
claim to the piece, and he paid the fees and withdrew the play. 
So matters stood until this past summer. Then a certain Mme. 
Janish, an Austrian actress who has followed the example of 
Fechter and Mme. Modjeska, and acts now in English, made it 
known that she was about to produce at the Madison Square 
Theatre a play called Anselma, which was, in fact, yet another 
version of Andréa. About the same time Mr. Steele Mackaye 
declared that he too had a play founded on Andréa, and that his 
piece, In Spite of All, was to be acted at the new Lyceum Theatre, 
with Miss Minnie Maddern, a clever and promising young American 
actress, in the part originally written for Miss Agnes Ethel. 
Here were the elements of a triangular duel. Miss Agnes Ethel 
bought from M. Sardou the American stage-right of a play. This 
is a fact well known to all members of the theatrical profession— 
as long as the play remained unpublished, Miss Agnes Ethel’s 
American stage-right is indisputable. But M. Sardou has now 
published the play. He did so without the permission of Miss 
Agnes Ethel. And here comes the nice point—Can or cannot an 
American manager profit by the French dramatist’s violation of 
an agreement of the existence of which the American manager is 
well aware? Upon this point the case hangs. No decision has 
been rendered as yet—indeed, the case has not been argued. Mme. 
Janish has been playing Anse/ma at the Madison Square Theatre, 
and Miss Minnie Maddern has been acting in In Spite of All at 
the Lyceum Theatre; and both performances have attracted re- 
munerative audiences, Anselma is a rather stupid specimen of 
dramatic decanting ; the scene of the play is laid in Paris, and yet 
the allusions of M. Sardou—who laid the scene of Andréa in 
Vienna—are allowed to remain, to the surprise of those who 


a genius, but she has been well trained, and she has force, 
She lacks wholly the ethereal grace and the magnetic charm 
which, in Miss Agnes Ethel, made amends for the slight signs 
of inexperience. In Spite of All is scarcely to be called even 
an adaptation of M. Sardou’s play ; it is a new play only remotely 
founded on Andréa. As in his other play, Won at Last, and in his 
version of Le Maitre de Forges, Mr. Steele Mackaye began by 
following the lines of the French dramatist, from whom he has 
diverged more and more widely as the story proceeded. In In 
Spite of All only the first act and parts of the second and third 
acts are in any way derived from M. Sardou’s play. Mr. Steele 
Mackaye has written an American play, in which he has treated 
anew M. Sardou’s idea, but with only scant use of M. Sardou’s 
materials. He has made an effective four-act play, simpler in 
motive than the French original. He has greatly modified and 
magnified two of the characters, Stella and Kraft. Stella, who 
was a ballet-dancer in the French play, becomes an ep4ra-bouffe 
singer. Mme. Selina Dolaro gave due effect to her good-hearted 
vulgarity in the second act, and she played the rather forced 
scene in the fourth act with dignity. Kraft, the manager, an 
amplification of the Rabnum of M. Sardou, Mr. Richard Mansfield 
ate most elaborately amusing with an indescribable foreigm 
accent—as funny as it is true. Mr. Eben Plympton, as the 
husband, was manly and easy in a very difficult character. Miss 
Minnie Maddern has a command of simple pathos, not deep, but 
genuine. Her comedy is delightful. She has « note of her own— 
a rare quality in the young ladies of the stage. Her humour is 
fresh and personal and most enjoyable. If Mr, Henry James had 
succeeded in making a play out of his Daisy Miller, Miss Minnie 
Maddern would have acted that lively and inconsequent young 
lady to perfection. 

Of the performances in the other theatres of New York we have 
left ourselves little space to speak at length. At the Star Theatre 
Mr. Stuart Robson and Mr. Wm. H. Crane, two comedians whe 
have put their humour into a common fund, have been acting in 
the Comedy of Errors, which they have set upon the stage with 
much splendour. The scenery, dresses, and decorations were de~ 
signed by Mr. Alfred Thompson; they are brilliant and effective, 
although perhaps over-elaborate. Although the scenery is not 
quite as quiet or as harmonious as it might be, the mounting of the 
play is skilful. The comedy is adequately cast, and the general 
effect of the performance is pleasing. In spite of its name, the- 
Comedy of Errors is a farce. Now, farce may be raised toward 
comedy or abased to pantomime. In certain of the boisterous: 
farces they have acted in before, Mr. Robson and Mr. Crane have 
descended to the depths of pantomime farce of the red-hot poker 
type. But they have wisely chosen to raise the level of their 
acting in the Comedy of Errors, They play the two Dromios with 
sobriety and with artistic dignity, and yet with no loss of humour.. 
The quaint and personal fun of Mr. Robson, even the queer squeak of 
his voice, are aptly imitated by Mr. Crane. Both comedians make 
their points neatly and sharply, and there is no clowning or grin- 
ning through a horse-collar. At Mr. Daly's theatre his excellent 
company of comedians have appeared in Mr. Pinero’s Magistrate, 
having had the advantage of the personal supervision of the 
author. Miss Ada Rehan and Mr. John Drew have not the robust 
presence of Mrs. John Wood and of Mr. John Clayton, but they 
acted Mrs. Posket and Colonel Lukyn lightly and brightly, and 
with abundant comic effect. The Magistrate made a most in- 
dubitable hit, and rarely has more hearty laughter been heard 
within the walls of a New York theatre than that which steadily 
increased in volume as the complications of the second act were 
revealed. Mr, James Lewis, made up to resemble a benevolent 
ourang-outang, played Mr. Posket with the dry humour which is 
his chief characteristic. Mr. Otis Skinner, who, having been long 
in Mr. Laurence Barrett's company, has seemed hitherto too 
tragic for his surroundings, appeared as Captain Vale to the 
greatest advantage, and displayed an unexpectedly humorous 
appreciation of the character. Two very clever actresses, Miss 

irginia Dreher, who was with the company when it visited 
London last year, and Miss Edith Kingdon, who will be with 
it when it appears in London next spring, were seen as 
Charlotte and Beattie. At Wallack’s Theatre during the summer 
season Herr Millocker’s Feldpregger, here called The Black Hussar, 
had a long and lucrative run; and at the Casino another German 
light opera, Herr Genée’s Die Wirthin vom goldenen Lamm, 
here called Manon, has been equally fortunate. Both of these 
operettas are fair specimens of the modern German school of 
light opera, the books of which are apparently founded on for- 
gotten édi devilles of the early Scribe days, and the 
music of which is such as any well-trained musician could pro- 
vide ad libitum and ad infinitum. Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld, who is 
responsible for the American version of Nanon, has provided 
neatly-turned lyrics and not a few jingling rhymes; but whatever 
humour there may have been in the ‘leuconic original has exuded 
somehow in the transfer from one language to the other. We 
have seen a definition of an English burlesque as “a would-be 
comic piece, in which the actors toil hard to give a double 
meaning to words without any”; and the performance of Nanow 
at the Casino brought it to mind again. But it is no use com- 
plaining ; there is a great popular demand for comic opera; and, 
in default of an adequate supply of English operettas, recourse 
must be had to the German and the French, and translators are 


know that the hero would not go to Bucharest from Paris | proverbially traitors. 


Ae Mme. Janish is a thoroughly competent actress of 
German school, She is no longer young, and she is not 


You now have habits, dances, scenes, and rhymes, 
High language often, ay, and sense sometimes— 
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as the prologue to The Rival Ladies promised us two centuries 
and a quarter ago. At the Casino in Nanon the habits and 
scenes are sumptuous and elaborate. The chief characters have 
been taken during the summer by Miss Sadie Martinot and by Mr. 
W. J. Carleton, but their parts have now been “poy on to 
inferior actors, The shapely young ladies of the chorus appear 
in shape dresses of the utmost brevity; we were reminded of the 
epigram of a recent American novelist, who referred to certain 
“ theatrical celebrities whose contidence in their personal charms 
= been strong enough almost to extinguish the feminine love of 
ress, 


RACING. 


N° that the Derby has been won by a winner of the Middle 
Park Plate, the latter race has become more important than 


ever, and it was a very interesting aflair this year, as two colts, | 
that were generally considered better than the best two-year-olds | 
of average years, were to meet for the first timeinit. Minting, the 


first favourite, on whom 7 to 4 was laid, had never yet been made to 
gallop, and in the four races which he had won he had earned nearly 
5,000/, in stakes. [le is universilly admitted to be a magniticent 
colt, and he is what horse-dealers call “a good big one,” fur he has 
plenty of size, which, when combined with high quality, is greatly 
to the advantage of a racehorse. So good was this colt supposed 
to be that, in the opinions of his warmest admirers, his victory in 
the Middle Park Plate was a certainty. 

Saraband, however, had a large number of supporters. He has 
about as much height and length as Minting, and he is as well or 
nearly as well shaped; but he has not quite as much bone and 
wena A as his rival. Unlike Minting, he had suffered a defeat, but 
then he had been giving 13 lbs. to a very fast tilly over a short 
course in a slowly-run race, and he had only been beaten by a head. 
His winnings exceeded those of Minting, for in his half-dozen 
victories he had won as many thousands, with a few hundreds to 
spare. Both colts had won some of the most important two-year- 
ald races. Minting could boast of the Prince of Wales's Stakes at 
Goodwood, a race which was this year worth more than the 
Middle Park Plate itself, as well as the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster, which has several times been a prelude to a victory in 
the Derby; Saraband had begun with the Great Breeders’ Pro- 
duce Stakes at Kempton Park, and had ended with the celebrated 
Astley Stakes at Lewes, filling in the interval with the Biennial 
and the New Stakes at Ascot, the Hurstbourne Stakes at Stock- 
bridge, and the Rous Memorial Stakes at Goodwood. Seldom had 
& pair of two-year-olds, that had never met before, come out in 
the autumn to try their relative powers with higher credentials. 

To a great extent the Middle Park Plate was looked upon as 
a match between these two colts; but the pair was supposed to 
be in some slight danger from St. Mirin, a colt by Hermit, who 
was meeting each of them at an advantage of 7lbs. He had 
once run within a length of Saraband at even weights, go it 
appeared within the range of possibility that with 7 lbs. in hand 
over heavy ground he might be able to make a much better fight 
with him. Added to this public form, there was a common 
rumour that he was a stone better than Gay Hermit, who would 
scarcely be considered a stone below the best of his year. As to 
_ the rest of the field, which consisted of Volta, Button Park, 

Hercules, Braw Lass, Claudian, and Kaunitz, 23 to 1 was laid 
against the most esteemed of the party. This was Volta, who had 
already been beaten by Saraband, but had won over 1,800/. in 
stakes. Hercules, Claudian, and Button Park had never raced in 
public, and both Kaunitz and Braw Lass had run three times 
without success, so of course it was thought that neither of them 
could have any chance for a race like the Middle Park Plate. 

The day on which the Middle Park Plate was run for was very 
wet; indeed, all that could be said in its favour was that it was 
not quite so wet as the Cesarewitch day which had preceded it. 
The course was exceedingly heavy for Newmarket, and it was 
raining 
start could hardly have been better, and the nino two-year- 


olds got away in a line. Braw Lass was the first to take | 


the lead, and she ran gaily along well ahead of the rest of the 
field to the Bushes. “ Making the running,” said some of the 
spectators ; “ her bolt will soon be shot.” Minting was about a 
couple of lengths behind her, and it seemed as if Archer was 
merely waiting with him to let him out at the proper moment 
and win as he pleased. As they came down the hill, Braw Lass 
was still leading, and Minting appeared to have exchanged his 
long, low, sweeping action for a short, pitching kind of move- 
ment. Yes; there could be no mistake about it—the favourite 


was running in the style of a beaten horse, while Braw Lass | 


was sailing away very freely towards the Abingdon Mile Bottom. 
“ Braw Lass wins,” roared the ring. It looked like it, for Archer 
was already at work, urging the favourite to hasten his speed. 
There remained but one hope, perhaps a forlorn one, for those 
who had laid odds on Minting—namely, that if he was a really 
good and game horse he might, although exhausted and appa- 
rently beaten, make a final struggle when called upon to do so 
by his jockey. As they dashed into the Abingdon Bottom, 
Minting was undergoing this final test, and he certainly seemed 
to be gaining on Braw Luss as they came up the hill; but there 
was still much ground to be made up, and it looked very 
doubtful whether the brave colt, who was evidently struggling 
to the utmost, could catch Braw Lass before she reached the 


hard when the horses came out for the race. The | 


winning-post. But another horse was rushing up in order to 
join in the fray. This was Saraband, who was, after all, to make 
a hard fight with Minting for the Middle Park Plate, It was a 
magnificent race, and when they were within a stride or two of 
the judge's chair it seemed as if either of the trio might win. 
_ They flashed past the winning-post apparently almost abreast, and 
| few people for the moment knew which had won, What actually 
| happened was this. At the last moment Minting headed Braw 
_ Lass, and won by a neck; while Saraband finished within a head 
_ of Braw Lass, and consequently within half a length of Minting. 
And how came Braw Lass to be in such high-class com- 
pany? It wasthe mud! So, at least, say the most competent 
critics. Nor should this mud be sneered at, as it is likely to be an 
_ important factor in the calculations about the forthcoming Derby. 
_ In heavy ground a horse with the long, low, sweeping action that 
is so much to be desired in racing, is at a disadvantage, and 
Minting’s action is exactly of this description. Saraband also 
moves much in the same style. In calculating the value of the 
form shown by this horse in the Middle Park Plate it may be well 
to remember that a writer of great experience in the Sportsman 
stated that his training had been interfered with by “ imperfect 
dentition.” It may perhaps be assumed that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, Braw Lass would be unable to compete with either 
Minting or Saraband, and that her form in the Middle Park Plate 
will never be repeated in fine summer weather; but the result of 
the Middle Park Plate teaches us this lesson, that if the next 
Derby should be run when the ground is heavy—if the course 
should be in the same condition as it was when Sir Bevys won the 
Derby, for instance—neither Minting nor Saraband ought to be 
depended upon too implicitly. At the same time, it ought not to 
be forgotten that Braw Lass may be a first-class mare; it is 
rumoured (with what truth we do not know) that she has run 
wonderfully well in private trials, and it is quite possible that in 
her three previous races she may never have shown her true form. 
The questions in that case would arise whether she was not fit, 
whether she was at first timid on a racecourse, or whether she 
was a jade. She has powerful quarters, with a strong back and 
loins ; but her ewe-neck rather spoils her appearance. As she is 
entered for the Derby, the Oaks, and the St. Leger, we shall pro- 
bably hear her name very often in the future. There can be no 
kind of doubt that Archer rode a grand race; but some people 
think the result might have been different if Wood had not waited 
so long with Saraband. The Middle Park Plate has lost nothing 
| of its first interest, but it has depreciated sadly in value. In its 
| four earliest years it was always worth at least 4,000/.—in the 
earliest of all 4,840/.—but now it is seldom worth 3,000/., and on 
the last occasion it only amounted to 2,615/. The tield nas once 
been smaller than it was last week, but from thirty to nine is a 
great falling off. 

There was plenty of two-year-old racing at the Second October 
Meeting independently of the Middle Park Plate. The Clearwell 
Stakes was won by the Duke of Hamilton’s Miss Jummy, a filly 
by Petrarch, who was carrying 3 lbs. extra. This was her third 
victory, and she had only lost one race, which had been her first. 
She was not opposed in the race for the Ciearwell Stakes by any- 
thing that had shown high form, and four days afterwards she 
was unplaced to Modwena for the Great Challenge Stakes. 
_Modwena won a Post Sweepstakes, being opposed af Sunrise 
only; the betting was even, but Modwena won by four lengths, 
Although she has won more than 3,000/. during the season, 
Sunrise has not run up to her best form this month. Two days 
after the victory just noticed, Modwena won the Bretby Stakes, 
but later in the day she met with defeat in a Post Sweepstakes 
from the Duke of Westminster's Ormonde, a remarkably fine 
and well-made colt by Bend Or. As this was Ormonde’s first 
race, he may be said to have gained a very high place among 
the two-vear-olds of the season, even when we allow for Modwena’s 
having had another gallop through the mud less than a couple 
of hours beforehand, for he won easily by a length, and he 
/had not begn trained early in the summer, partly, it is said, 
on account of his size, and partly on account of a splint from 
which he suffered some little time ago, so he may yet be expected 
to improve very much. Modwena gained a third victory on the 
last day of the meeting in the race for the Great Challenge Stakes. 
Despair, Miss Jummy, Prism, and Benefit were better favourites, 
but she won easily by three lengths, bringing up her winnings to 
between four and five thousand pounds. On the Thursday two 
grand and celebrated horses made their appearance, but their 
races were mere exercise gallops. St, Gatien had laid on a good 
deal of muscle since he ran at Ascot, and was looking very well. 
Paradox also pleased everybody, and it was all that Archer could 
do to hold him in, so that he should only beat Duke of Richmond 
by a neck. In spite of all that had been foretold as to the re- 
ception that Mr. Brodrick-Cloéte’s next victory would meet with— 
the hostile demonstrations and the rest of it—all passed off as quietly 
as possible, and Mr, Brodrick-Cloéte himself was in the saddling 
paddock apparently as unconcerned as if there were no such thing 
us a “ betting public.” Cipollina won the Newmarket Oaks by four 
lengths, with such fillies as the winner of the Epsom Oaks, St, 
Helena, Armida, and Charmian behind her; and when we remem- 
ber what a beating Plaisanterie gave her in the Cesarewitch when 
allowing her 20 lbs., and that none of her opponents were giving 
her more than 7 lbs in the Newmarket Oaks, we naturally come to 
the conclusion that the best English fillies of the year are greatly 
inferior to the best French filly. ° 

The Prendergast Stakes brought out nothing that had woa any 
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important race, and it fell to Lord Rosebery’s Koster, a colt by 
Dutch Skater out of Incense by Hermit. It was a splendid race, 
and there was only a head between Koster and St. George, and 
between St. George and Sagitta, for whom Lord Cadogan had 
given 2,050 guineas. Cannon, Wood, and Archer were the 
jockeys. The Whip passed out of the Duke of Hamilton’s hands 
into those of Baron de Rothschild, whose Lavaret beat Cosmos by 
five lengths. The Newmarket Derby, the last race of the meet- 
ing, proved disastrous to backers, for they laid odds on Touch and 
Go, whereas the lead was held from end to end by Lord Zetland’s 
War Path, who won by ten lengths. 

We take this opportunity of correcting a clerical error in 
our article on the Cesarewitch. The phrase “ Bend Or, when he 
won the Cambridgeshire as a four-year-old, carried 2 lbs. less than 
the weight now allotted to St. Gatien,” should, of course, have 
stood thus—“ Bend Or, when he ran for the Cambridgeshire as a 
four-year-old, carried 2 Ibs. less than the weight now allotted to 
St. Gatien.” 


THE MARCH TO HIGHBURY. 
(Mr. C. Mn. W. A Deputation.) 
0. 
H? What? Five hundred? What is this ? 
Here, Woodings! Where the schnadhorst is he ? 
My message must have gone amiss— 
Didn't you tell them I was busy ? 


W. 
I said you'd write a week ago, 
And ask the mayor to find them rations ; 
But then you didn’t write, you know, 
And empty bellies breed impatience. 


C. 
Write? No! What time have I to spare, 
Working and spouting like a steam hoss ? 
And all to elevate—well, there! 
Ingratitude, thy name is Demos. 


However, show in one or two, 
If but to keep the others quiet. 
A couple? Ah, yes, that will do; 
Two's company, and three is riot. 


Enter Deputation. 
Well now, my men, what's this I hear? 
Have you so lamentably blundered 
As to assemble and appear 
In such’a number as five hundred ? 


Then, let me tell you, worthy friends 
(If strong my words, I feel intensely), 
That such attempts to gain your ends 
Will prejudice your cause immensely. 


You're starving? True; but still you must 

Set bounds to your dissatisfaction, 
And you will only rouse distrust 

By such tumultuary action, 
I pe and I'll my word, 

hat I would write the Mayor a letter; 

And I will write one to the Board 

Of Guardians, if you like that better. 
Twill pauperize you? Not a whit, 

Our Guardians are skilled relievers, 
And can give alms without a bit 

Demoralizing the receivers. 


What's that you say? The Guardians would 
Without my aid ‘gainst want uphold you ? 
Precisely so. Then where’s the good 
Of coming here? That's what I told you. 


So now, my worthy friends, good day, 
And for the future please remember 
That large assemblies such as—eh ? 
The Lords? The Franchise? Last November ? 


I bade you march on London? True; 
But then, of course, a brief reflection 

Must make it manifest that you 
Are marching in the wrong direction, 


Why, I suppose I next shall hear 
That affidavit-buying’s bribery ; 

A demagogue is not a peer, 
No more than Westminster is Highbury. 

[L£veunt Deputation. 
W. (aside—dissembling). 

Ha! they rejoin their hungry tribe 
In silence: but no matter—tr-remble ! 

A time will come! Thy humble scribe 
Will not have always to dissemble. 

The sauce with which the luckless “ nob” 
To-day is being soused, who knows if 

It may not one day serve the mob 
For flavouring the people’s Joseph. 


REVIEWS. 


THE FORMATION OF POLITICAL OPINION.* 


it is within the resources of science to argue that Mr. Arthur 
Crump’s book is not worth reviewing. We do not quite know 
that it is within the resources of science to argue that, intrinsically 
speaking, it is worth reviewing. But there are reasons which have 
decided us to review it. In the first place, it will please Mr. Arthur 
Crump to be reviewed in these columns, and it is always well to 

lease a fellow-creature when it can be done without a breach of 

uty or an inconvenience to self surpassing the convenience to the 
fellow-creature. In the second place, we rather think that there 
are several Mr. Arthur Crumps about, and that it is quite as well 
that their mental idiosyncrasies (it would be impolite, though 

uite scholarly, to shorten the phrase to another of almost identical 
derivation and meaning, and say idiocies) should be overhauled 
before the general election. 

Mr. Arthur Orump’s book is bound after a tricolour fashion. A 
diagonal band of white extends from the extreme edge of the to 
cover to the extreme edge of the bottom cover, bearing the legen 
“ As the blue is to the red, so is the duration of Liberal Govern- 
ments since the Reform Bill of 1832 to that of Conservative.” On 
the top cover the red has a little the better of the blue, but on the 
back blue begins overhauling red, and as for the bottom cover a 
beggarly pennant of red is separated by the white band froma 
great banner of blue. That is the figurative expression of the 
very well-known fact that since the first Reform Bill Liberal 
Governments have been “in” very much longer than Conserva- 
tive Governments. We should not be doing Mr. Arthur Crump 
any very great wrong if we said that such argument as his 
book contains reduces itself pretty nearly to the restatement of 
this undoubted fact in various forms. We should be doing him 
wrong if we omitted to notice that, while he triumphantly 
enforces the contrast of such a state of things with fifty years of 
Tory government, before the first Reform Bill, he does not think 
it at all necessary to remark that this fifty years had been preceded 
by sixty and more other years of almost unmitigated Whig 
government. Mr. Crump would disdain, and from his own point 
of view quite rightly, aa an excursion into the dark ages, We 

e him as he is; and, as we have more than once found in 
similar cases, we think that a patient exposition, chiefly in his 
own words, of his political knowledge and argumentative faculty 
may be of some use. For Mr. Arthur Crump is the sincerest and 
the most undoubted of professed Liberals, with a Radical, but not 
Socialist, bias. He is evidently, from the Gladstonian point of 
view, “ the man in the Peckham omnibus,” and we all know that 
the man in the Peckham omnibus has to be reckoned with. 

Mr. Crump begins with a very broad statement. “In politics,” 
it seems, “every man knows under any or all circumstances. 
whether in any particular case the verdict is as near just as it 
can be, or whether it is against the weight of evidence.” That is 
to say, to translate Mr. Crump’s abstractions into concrete parti- 
culars, every man who says that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
blundered murderously in Egypt, or every man who says that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government did not blunder murderously in Egypt, 
is, as the case may be, speaking against his conscience ; for (as Mr. 
Crump goes on) * he cannot persuade the world that he does not 
see that black is white, or that he does not understand plain 
facts when they are presented to him.” ‘This is a staggerer. Mr, 
Crump, as we shall see abundantly, does not (according to at least 
two out of every three educated Londoners, at least two out of 
every four educated Englishmen, and, by the extremest Liberal 
contention, at least two out of every five educated Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen together) see that black is not white, 
&c. Or, to put it the other way, the above-mentioned proposi- 
tions of immense bodies of men cannot persuade Mr. Crump that 
they do not see that black is not white. In yet other words, Mr. 
Crump is not mistaken, nor are the considerable majorities or 
minorities mistaken ; but Mr. Crump and his friends, or the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Crump and his friends, are rascals who are sinning 


' against light and knowledge. This is a state of things of which 


| in either case we do not quite like to think. 


Mr. Crump, however, bears it bravely, and, as he is quite con- 
vinced that it is the other people and not his people who are 
sinning, he sets to work to tind out why they sin, It is easily 
found. “The root of Toryism is rapine,” which Mr. Crump 
proves by reference to the Rhine castles, the Liberal views of 
Charlemagne, and the inherent selfishness of men who have 
privileges. But it is at once seen (and Mr, Crump liberally grants 
it) that all Tories have not castles on the Rhine; neither have 
they been disobliged by the Liberal views of Charlemagne ; neither 
in all cases have they privileges of any kind to defend. How 
does it, notwithstanding, come about that they are Tories? This 
is practically what the book busies itself with. The method of 
business is, however, scarcely methodic, so we must be excused if 
we cull obiter dicta from Mr. Crump in a rather unmethodical 
way ourselves, The first thing that strikes the impartial mind— 
that is to say, Mr. Crump—is that “the intellectually great 
people of the earliest times were all in favour of reform,” but 
that “their efforts were invariably frustrated by the ignorant 
and selfish.” As the usual reader knows uncommonly little 
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about the intellectually test people of the earliest times, he 
may feel a little dashed by his author’s extensive and iar 
knowledge. But it becomes almost immediately evident that 
with Mr. Crump “the earliest times” mean 1766-1832, and 
so, that the ignorant and selfish ms to whom he refers 
are people like Canning, Scott, Southey, Peel, Wellington, 
&e. Xe. It is, again, interesting to know that, according to Mr. 
Crump, the representative system in France dates from 1848. 
“ The reason,” continues Mr. Crump a little later, “ why the aris- 
tocratic system of government ought in justice to be permanently 
superseded by the democratic is soto. A minority cannot be im- 
partial judges”—which (it is of course also plain to everybody) a 
majority must be. This is good; but there is better coming. 
“All institutions,” says Mr. Crump, conceding generously, “ re- 
quire a emia and lieutenants, just as the organ gives out its 
sound at the direction of one pair of hands. But to ensure perfect 
harmony, every pipe must be accurately tuned and connected with 
the national keyboard.” ‘The national machine, when sufficient] 
educated, is entitled to be connected with the delegates they [si] 
may appoint collectively as their mouthpiece, and is entitled col- 
lectively to control them.” Thus we observe that the pipes control 
the keyboard, and the keyboard controls the organist. vet again, 
“That the people of this country have a perfect right to assume 
that attitude [of deciding all questions by a bare majority}, and 
maintain it if they can, is beyond question.” Then, good Mr. 
Crump, why argue what is beyond question? and why pose the 

uestion as one to be argued in a book of several hundred pages ? 

et again :—“ The last Ministry of Mr. Gladstone essayed to and 
in many respects did reach the highest standard of statesmanship, 
which only those possessing a long range of political sight can 
properly — at first.” We bow, of course, to Mr. Crump’s 
exceptiona pee range of political sight. But surely this is a 
most horribly aristocratic doctrine? If only those, presumably a 
small body, who have this gift are entitled to judge, is not this 
the worst form of oligarchy ? 

All these remarkable instances are taken from Mr. Crump’s in- 
troduction, and they will probably suffice. But we may cull a 
few gems from the body of the book. Mr. Crump says that “ the 
Conservatives invented Protection: the Liberals Free-trade.” He 
does not know better doubtless; but he will probably accept the 
admission of such a prophet of his own as Mr. John Morley that, 
if anybody can be said to have invented Free-trade politically 
speaking, it was Mr. Pitt, while though he also, no doubt, does not 
know it, Protection was “invented” long before any kind of poli- 
tical party existed, and was quite recently defended by Liberal 
majority after Liberal majority in the English Parliament. “ No 
one,” again says Mr. Crump, “ knowing tke facts will dispute that 
Tory Governments have been always characterized by a much 
less regard for cost and a disinclination to view strictly business 
enterprises from a strictly business point of view than Liberal 
administrations.” Mr, Crump, we saw, thought the beginning of 
this century the earliest times, und, therefore, it is perhaps 
excusable in him not to know that, until Mr. Gladstone's days, if 
not after them, the exact converse of his proposition is a common- 

lace of history. Lord Ellenborough was, according to Mr, 
rump, “a Liberal judge ” on p. 93, while on p. 191 he is a Tory. 


Public meetings, according to Mr. Crump, “develop and quicken 


the understanding.” We are, therefore, to suppose either that the 
developed and quickened understanding at least sometimes accepts 
Toryism with enthusiasm. Mr, Crump, naturally enough, is greatly 
troubled by the Conservatism of London and the Universities, and 
he accounts for this troublesome fact in the latter case by remark- 
ing that “ every freshman who enters a University desires to stand 
well with his superiors,” which at least shows that Mr. Crump 
never was a freshman at a university. He says that, so far as he 


is aware, the professed Liberals who have changed their creed | 


have beep quite among the minor lights of their generation. Now 
he has liimself, whether truly or falsely does not matter, claimed 
Lord Beaconsfield as a Liberal. To finish, Mr. Crump exclaims 
“he would be a bold man, indeed, who ventures to declare that 
Mr. William Ewart Gladstone is not a patriot and has truckled 
to foreign Powers.” There are in that case at the lowest some 
million bold men in Britain, which is consoling. 

It certainly is from no great amusement in the task that we 
have taken the trouble of thus answering a fool according to his 
folly. Mr. Crump, as will have been sufficiently evident from this 
anthology, is the dullest of persons, not able even to be diverting 
in his dulness, completely ignorant of the simplest facts of poli- 
tical history, constantly assuming what he has set himself to 


author's moral intentions to be excellent, 


Liberal, or Radical—who has the patience to read the amazing 
document in which Mr. Arthur Crump has written himself down. 
That result is this:—That, if Mr. Arthur Orump had wished to 
put a weapon into the hands of the enemies of democracy, he 
could not have done so better than by writing his book. A 
system which starts with the axiom that Mr. Arthur Crump is 
coded. to a voice in deciding the destinies of the nation is 
J 


FIVE NOVELS AND A SQUIB.* 


« AVE you read Spiritual Wives, by Hepworth Dixon? 

You, darling, are my little wife in gurit, =a I often have 
sweet, mad visions of # ns in the place another occupies.” This 
remark was made by Mr. Paul Sterne to Juliet Fairfax, then a 
schoolgirl, in the course of a tour which they took together on 
the Rhine. Mr. Sterne was a married man, whose morals were 
on a par with his grammar, and who, when he thought of Juliet’s 
marrying, exclaimed, “‘Good God, however shall I bear it!” 
“ Another” is, of ccurse, Mrs, Sterne. About the middle of the 
story Paul Sterne departs this life, and the remainder of the narra- 
tive is much broken by epeculations concerning his future state. This 
second part of Paul Sterne might be called morbid by a captious 
critic. But it is decidedly wholesome as compared with the first, 
where the passion of a middle-aged gentleman for a schoolgirl is 
discussed with an iteration of which wearisomeness is the least 
disagreeable feature. The scene of Juliet Fairfax’s school life 
isa German town, described out of all recognition, The author 
sprinkles over her early pages a pleasing abundance of French 
words. Thus we read how “Madame and her two daughters 
occupied one étage”; “that Madame was of the Noblesse was 
easily seen at a glance. Her distingué appearance, her perfect 
manners, told you that;” and how “her nose was decidedly 
retroussé,” although Lord Tennyson has provided an authorized 
translation of this objectionable word. Why not have said that 
Madame’s nose was “ tip-tilted, like the petal of a flower”? 
The author has not acquired the art of keeping herself in the 
background when she is telling a story. “Isay” is a favourite 
phrase of hers, even when she has nothing to say which is worth 
saying. For instance—* I say sorrow seals _— a heart—Iam 
not a perfect person,” and certainly it must admitted that she 
does not write a perfect style. When a man says “It is a 
beastly shame!” the author remarks that he speaks “ good 
nervous English.” The sprightly young ladies of the Pension 
Denis address one another in a manner which certainly cannot 
be called nervous, though some might consider it lithe and 
sinewy. “‘Cheer up, Sam,’ retorted Luba gaily, busily apply- 
ing eau-de-cologne to a minute spot on her lett cheek; ‘I'll 
put a beauty-patch on, I will, and try and fascinate Herr 
Segel.’” Our author is sometimes humble, as when she observes, 
“Shelley expresses this feeling better than I can ever presume to 
do.” But she would do well to cultivate the faculty of self- 
restraint, or at least some quality which would prevent her from 
making her heroine write the name of a lover with her “ fresh 
young blood,” and show the “tiny red letters” to the delighted 
gaze of that amorous nincompoop, the hero. It is not stated 
whether the letter in which Miss Fairfax informs Mr, Sterne of 
her approaching nuptials was composed with the assistance of the 
same uid. But, even if it was written in ordinary ink,a single 
sentence of it deserves to live as a specimen of “ dear little 
Juliet’s” delicate taste and shrinking modesty. “A Mr, Beau- 
champ Greswolde,” she says, “whom you know by name, is the 
happy man.” Concerning Mr. Greswolde’s prospects of happiness 
opinions will differ. As to Miss Fairtax’s manner of announcing 
the event, there will be a nearer approach to unanimity. In the 
course of her theological disquisitions, which this is not the place 
to criticize, the author, by an unfortunate bluader, makes nonsense 
of a tine from Frederic Robertson. We believe the 
But her manner of 
executing them is unhappy, and her account of the relations 
between Juliet Fairfax and Paul Sterne can only be called 
nauseous, 

Siings and Arrows will have a melancholy interest for the 
admirers of Hugh Conway; for it comprises the last of his 
stories, the final instalment of the literary undertakings which 
were cut short by his premature death. ‘This shilling volume is 
not likely to alter the general opinion of its author's merits and 
defects. Those who take pleasure in his work will take pleasure 
in it still; but, on the other hand, the sceptical will not Ne con- 


rove, repeating over and over again—or rather trying to repeat | yerted to belief in his genius. We suppose we need not say that 


in his own pointless language—that all sensible men ought to 


Slings and Arrows is an abrupt, violent, melodramatic tale, If 


Liberals because all sensible men who are not scoundrels are | we were to let the cat out of the bag we should deprive the 


Liberals, without verve enough to be agreeably impudent, or wits 
enough to be ignorant without showing his ignorance. He is a 
sufficiently deplorable spectacle, and to take him as a sample of 
the intelligent and educated supporters of Mr. Gladstone would, of 
course, be utterly unfair, But the question is, How many of the sup- 
porters either of Mr. Gladstone, or of Mr. Anybody, or of Lord 
Anybody, are intelligent and educated? How many Mr. Crumps 
are there on both sides, even among long-since enfranchised 
classes ? How many worse Mr, Crumps (because more fantastically, 
though not much more grossly, ignorant, and more inertly, though 
not much more positively, stupid) will there be in the new two 
millions? These questions afford interesting, if not exactly 
pleasing, subjects for meditation, and one of the results of that 
meditation can hardly vary much in the mind of any oue—Tory, 


| 


public of all motive for reading the book. But there can be no 
impropriety in mentioning that a bride disappears a fortnight after 
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her wedding, and that the cause of her Saas is the gist | 
of the plot. There are traces of Bulwer Lytton’s influence in| 


some of the narrative, and a sublime indifference to proba- 
bility, or even F pment from the first page to the last. We 
presume that Hugh Conway’s readers are prepared for the absence 
of verisimilitude, and that they would resent as a pragmatical 
impertinence any attempt to deal with the fortunes of Julian 
Loraine and his wife on the principles which govern cross-exami- 
nation in a court of law. Hugh Conway was always fact, if not 
fancy, free; and although Slings and Arrows is devoid of the 
‘supernatural, or infranatural, or preternatural element, it is as full 
of what reporters call “romantic incidents” as the most ardent 
lover of the marvellous could desire. Julian Loraine has a very 
undesirable father, or adopted father, and he is not altogether a 
nice young man himself, But, as he is perpetually admitting and 
bewailing the latter circumstance, criticism of his conduct is more 
than half disarmed. It is, indeed, not of much use to pick holes 
in Slings and Arrows, which will doubtless be loved by all who 
do not hate Called Back. For we are bound to acknowledge that 
the interest of the action is maintained to the end, and that, if 
the passions of the reader are not purged by pity and terror, the 
attention of travellers by the District Railway will at least be 
distracted from advertisements and other horrors. The style will 
be sufficiently illustrated by three instances. The first shall be 
sentimental :— But at last 1 was in love—hopelessly, unreservedly 
in love [not, like Mr. Guppy, “ without prejudice” |. My nature 
is, I believe, a ionate one, and now that it had found its 
aim, I gave it full and free scope. I loved madly, blindly, and, 
alas! jealously.” The second shall be businesslike, and shall 
describe how the happy couple got a carriage to themselves “ by a 
venal arrangement of the guards.” In the third Mr. Loraine is 
candid :—* For awhile—I blush to say so—I drank to excess,” 
which is, to say the least of it, bad for the digestion. 

Readers of Andromeda have reason to be grateful for the fact 
that it is not in three volumes. They would probably be still 
better pleased if it were in one. A perfectly useless though 
well written digression on the ancestry and early exploits of 
the hero, an Italian Marquis, usually called Richard or Dick, 
is responsible for about half a volume in a story which might 
have been told in very small compass. One of “George 
Fleming's” characters calls the Italian scenery in which much 
of the action tekes place “as monotonous as passion.” The 
passion of Andromeda is certainly very monotonous, The moral 
of the book seems to be the old but sound one, “"Tis well 
to be off with the old love before you are on with the 
new.” There are two things which “ George Fleming,” per- 
haps from forgetfulness, fails to explain, One is, why Miss Clare 
Dillon is called Andromeda. The other is, why everybody falls in 
love with her. Miss Dillon’s charms are equally fatal to the 
Italian Marquis, to an English relation of his, and to a young 
gentleman who is only introduced to be made ridiculous and to 
meet with an untimely end. So far as the parallel with the 
Greek legend can be maintained at all, there are two Perseuses 
and two dragons. Indeed, the complication is much greater than 
this, for the second gentleman, who plays Perseus to the first, 
himeelf becomes the dragon to the third. The Gorgon’s head does 
not appear, and the second dragon behaves in the most considerate 
manner. Miss Clare Dillon appears to enjoy it all quietly. She 
has nothing more difficult to do than to go on being beautifal and 
to talk ina style which does not account for her easy and nume- 
rous conquests, Carlyle says somewhere, in his prejudiced Pres- 
byterian way, that the business of life does not entirely consist of 
falling in love and being fallen in love with. This jaundiced 
utterance would be indignantly repudiated by almost all the per- 
sons of “ George Fleming’s” drama. They are at it continually, 
with brief intervals for rest and refreshment, throughout the 
narrative. They give all sorts of excuses. Sometimes they play 
at being brother and sister. Sometimes they call it nerves. 
“ Woman's nerves—they are the very devil,” as the “ good- 
hearted nobleman ” puts it whose connexion with the peerage is 
somewhat vague and obscure. Occasionally it interferes with 
their grammar, as when Miss Clare Dillon says to an adorer, “I 
look at neither you nor I in this matter.” The Marquis is an 
exceedingly tragic person, who dwells on a slight deformity 
with more than Byronic gloom, and who “begins to doubt 
that [sic] there had ever been a time when he had not half 
the weight of the world to carry on his shoulder.” The only 
amusing person in the book is an American lady, who thus de- 
scribes Oxford :—“ I know Oxford. What struck me the most in 
Qxford—as an intelligent foreigner, you know—was the length 
of the days in summer and the extraordinary ignorance of the 
undergraduates. And it seemed the more surprising, because, 
with those endless twilights, don’t you see? one would suppose 
they had time to learn everything.” This is not very funny. But 
there are books in which one welcomes a little fun. There is 
plenty of good descriptive writing in Andromeda; and it is un- 

uestionably, as Wordsworth said of Sir George Beaumont’s 
ure, “a passionate work.” 

“Thereby” hangs a rather disappointing tale. An unbelieving 
Bishop and a preface at the end of the book are anomalies insufli- 
cient to counterbalance the crowd of prosy twaddlers who simply 
swarm through these pages, 


| 


were unintellectual to a fault. But the hand that drew them 
irradiated them with a humour not their own, and made them, 
though not witty in themselves, the cause that wit is in other 
people. The hand of Fayr Madoc is quite incapable of any 
such achievement. On the contrary, the whole population of 
“Thereby,” with one or two simple and natural exceptions, 
— its time in nothing else than either boring or being bored. 

he story is of the slenderest description. It all hangs upon cer- 
tain incidents of a highly improbable, if not iampennile character, 
supposed to have happened in the year 1788. Two generations are 
skipped between that date and the commencement of the narra- 
tive. The introductory tragedy was not required to ensure the 
marriage of the hero and heroine, spite of the machinations of a 
very clumsy and stagey villain. Noel Triamond, the hero, has a 
scheme for the endowment of research and the extirpation of 
disease by means of a college, apparently founded on the model of 
the late Mr. Holloway’s establishments for science and cure. Miss 
Clemency Damian is the head of a society for making people happy 
which results in making them priggish, conceited, and generally 
intolerable. The Bishop is a mysterious person who resigns his 
See when on the high road to Lambeth, for reasons connected with 
the truth of Christianity such as might with more propriety have 
occurred to him at an earlier stage of his ecclesiastical career. But 
even episcopal sceptics may be secular bores, and the Bishop's 
habit of describing everything of which he disapproves as “ in- 
artistic” becomes after the thirty-fifth repetition insufferably 
tedious. He painted pictures, especially one which was kept 
behind a veil, and when finally disclosed to view, proved to 
rather what an American critic might call “ crowded.” For 
among the persons of the canvas “it was not difficult to 
recognize the friend of God, Abraham, the adopted son of the 
Egyptian king’s daughter, the Chinese sage, the Light of Asia, the 
philosopher of Athens, the Carpenter's Son, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, the Roman Emperor—and others, many and variou 
with sublime thought upon their brows, and indomitable wi 
upon their lips, and with precious performance and fine discovery 
in their hands.” This is very fine writing indeed. There were 
certainly more philosophers than one at Athens, and several Roman 
Emperors in history, even two ata time. But,on the other hand, 
we doubt if there was even one who could carry precious per- 
formance and fine discovery in his hands. Thereby is a disap- 
pointing book, and disappointment implies promise. It is far 
from stupid, and some of the minor characters are very skil- 
fully sketched. Even Noel Triamond could talk well, when 
he was a mere boy, before he mounted his hobby, the extir- 
pation of disease. His reasons for choosing the medical pro- 
fession are brightly given :—“ I don’t know why, but I’m always 
thinking of life. And I think it’s lovely, and I think ople 
ought to love it. Yet lots of people hate their lives, tt I've 
tried to find out why, and it always seems to me that not 
being well and strong is at the bottom of it. I believe they'd 
all like life as much as I do if they were strong like me; and if I 
were a doctor I should be always helping people to get well.” 
Poor Rufus Rawley, the overworked physician who is constantly 
the victim of a hopeless passion, is, against his will, lively and 
amusing enough. “ Love isn’t a disease at all,” observes Noel, 
by that time a prig of the first water; “it isa sympathy, and it 
vitalizes.” “It is a passion, and it hurts,” replies Rawley. Amid 
all the interminable discussions on life with which Thereby 
abounds, there is but one remark which seems to us worth quoting. 
“T know a man near Coventry who really understands how to 
live felicitously,” they heard Sir Jessamy saying. “ He owns a 
strawberry garden, and all the strawberry-plants grow in narrow 
beds raised to the height of one’s hand, and one just moves along 
and picks them without stooping. And nothing is so nice as a 
strawberry with the sun on it.” ‘The author of Thereby has talent 
and may improve. But she should in future abstain from 
developing theories of life, eschew mutual meddling societies, and 
avoid bishops, if we may say so without irreverence, as she would 
the Devil. Bishop Scroll “ refrained from digamy,” but not from 
the utterance of “ unorthodox ” platitudes. 

The Luck % the Darrells is one more proof that the wonderful 
freshness of Mr. James Payn’s style does not suffer from the 
severe and frequent calls upon it. The plot of the book is ex- 
tremely simple, and the lightest lover of light literature will find 
nothing in it too heavy for his digestion. Hester Darrell, the 
heroine, makes her appearance as the only child of a widower, the 
sort of man of pleasure, thorough good fellow, no one’s enemy but 
his own, with whom readers of fiction are perhaps somewhat ex- 
cessively familiar. Colonel Darrell, who is an habitual gambler, 
has just enough money to see his daughter through a London 
season on her return from a most Parisian school in Paris, and the 
problem is how to dispose of her commodiously within that space 
of time. Matters are complicated by the heavy losses of the 
Colonel, and the disreputable character of the only suitor who 
betrays any semblance of energy. Hester, however, comes before 
the public in the very first chapter of the first volume under con- 
ditions which leave a “ matter-of-fiction man,” as Charles Lamb 
used to call himself, in no doubt what her ultimate fate will be. 
The intervening obstacles, including the Colonel's liabilities, are 
removed in a masterly manner, and with as little regard for human 


There are two old women, Mrs. | life as the late General Grant displayed in his famous campaign, 


Vaynshaw and Mrs. Datier, whose conversation excels in sheer Hester Darrell is not a young lady whose motives philosophers 
imbecility and vacuity almost all the talk which it has been our will interest themselves in dissecting, or for whom elderly 


fortune to hear or read. Of course there is dulness and dulness. 


readers will wish themselves young again. But she is a 


Miss Bates was not a clever woman. Mrs. Thorpe and Mrs. Allen | simple, natural, remarkably self-possessed girl, well contrasted 
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with her more saintly and retiring cousin, Maria Barton. The 
other characters are, with one exception, commonplace. But 
Mr. Payn is always funny, and when in difficulties he makes a 
joke, as bad whist-players put down a tramp. Lord Thirlmere, 
@ young idiot who in anybody else’s hands would be insufferably 
tiresome, is redeemed by his habit of making such unexpected 
and refreshing remarks as the following :—‘‘ Upon my life,’ said 
Lord Thirlmere, complainingly, ‘ I have never ten condemned 
to so long a téte-d-téte with my sister since we used to be locked 
up together for stealing jam.’” His father, Lord Buttermere, 
is a more brilliant creation, and the scene in which Philip 
Langton, a man about town of unwonted benevolence, tears up 
the five-pound note which Lord Buttermere offers for the relief of 
the distressed orphan of his old friend, is perhaps the best incident 
of the story. The description of tok Buttermere is happy. 
“ He had a large, well-meaning face with three chins, and a voice 
the unctuousness of which well suited with that sympathy for 
human sorrow which he was so fond of expressing. His charities 
on paper were boundless, but they were never on stamped 
— He took the chair at scores of philanthropic meetings, 

ut he gave nothing except his countenance. His name was 
always at their service, but not his autograph.” One is almost 
reminded of the immortal patriarch who poured himself out a 
cooling drink with an air of abstracted benevolence, as if he were 
doing it for somebody else. Almost, but not quite, for, alas! 
there is only one Dickens. Dr. Purcell, the old-fashioned divine 
according to Mr. Payn’s rather hazy ideas of Church history, 
merits a word of praise, though here, as everywhere, Mr. Payn’s 
literary raiment is almost indecently thin. Dr. Purcell “ was one 
of those who have been described as finding Mesopotamia a ‘ very 
comfortable word,’ and thought no part of Holy Scripture more 


adapted for religious consolation than the description of the | 
creation of the world. At the same time, he had a notion that | 


information on current topics was an excellent thing to dispense 
among the poor, and, after reading a chapter of Genesis to a sick 
man, be would often present him with a copy of the daily paper. 
As the Rey. Cruciform Pyx, the incumbert of St. Ethelburga, 
‘was wont to satirically observe of his brother divine, Dr. Purcell 
‘dismissed his parishioners with the earliest and the latest in- 
telligence procurable.’” There was probably never any one in the 
least like Dr. Purcell, any more than there was ever such a name 
as Cruciform Pyx. But these considerations are irrelevant in 
discussing Mr. Payn’s works. In explanation of the title, we may 
say that the family motto is— 

The luck of the Darrells, whate’er it shall be, 

Shall come by the sea and go by the sea. 
And it does. 

The persistent pleasantry of That Very Mab sometimes makes 
us wish that the levity of the author could be temporarily 
assuaged. “It is a noble error, and but seldom made, When 
writers are by too much wit betrayed.” That Very Mab, 
however, fails to keep the game up to the end. She comes 
all the way from Samoa to London only to fall between two 
stools. A perfectly irrelevant quotation from Alice in Wonder- 
land at the head of one of the chapters suggests that the 
author is a devoted admirer of Lewis Carroll. But that en- 
chanting work and its successor, and The Hunting of the Snark, 
are not encumbered with morals. They are pure nonsense, and 
sense, as the wise man said, must be very good indeed to be as 

das nonsense. The nonsense of Zhat Very Mab, which is 
not bad in its way, is entangled in the meshes of social and poli- 
tical satire. Queen Mab was driven from Samoa, where she had 
no business to be, as it was not included in the geography of 
Shakspeare, by an alarming disturbance. “ She did not under- 
stand what was happening, nor know that a peaceful English 
annexation had been followed by a violent German annexation, 
for which the English afterwards apologized.” This may be 
effective sarcasm. But Queen Mab suffers from being mixed up 
with electioneering politics. That Very Mab isa piece of patch- 
work, and the patches are of unequal merit. Yet it is exceedingly 
clever, and few people who take it up will put it down without 
having at least skimmed its contents. Queen Mab, we should 
say, is initiated by an Owl into the changes which have taken 
lace in England since she was driven out of it by the Puritans, 
he Owl has an impartial contempt for everything and everybody, 
especially Mr. Gladstone, Lord Iddesleigh, men of science, 
modern statuary, and all forms of religion, which “ have but one 
source, melted butter.” The unfortunate Positivists have been 
made the subject of so many jokes that it seems almost cruel to 
invent or record another at their expense. The following, how- 
ever, is good :— 

“Are there many of this sect?” asked Mab. “There were twenty- 
seven of them,” said the Owl, “but they quarrelled about canonizing the 
Emperor Tiberius, and now there are only thirteen and a half.” * Where 
do you get the fraction?” ssid Mab. “ That is a mystery,” said the Ow). 
«Every religion should have its mystery, and the Altruists possess only 
this example; it is a cheap one, but they are not a luxurious sect.” 

Owls are not, perhaps, expected to be discriminating, or to know 
the meaning of the word “sciolist.”. Mr. Huxley and Mr, 
Spencer are not sciolists, nor is it either humorous or decent to 
class them with Mr, Bradlaugh. A notice of That Very Mab 
would be incomplete which did not mention the occasional verses 
interspersed through its pages, = almost all good, and 
“The Seraph and the Snob” may be more particularly com- 
mended. r. Chamberlain is very plainly discernible in the 
Cabinet Minister who thus addresses a starving mob:—* I deeply 


sympathize. In fact I may say that I weep for you; but what 


can I do? Am I not with you? Don't [ hate criticism and 
political economy, and Mr. Goschen?” This derives additional 
— from recent events at Highbury. Satire implies some know- 
edge of the thing satirized, and the Owl’s experience of the 
Honse of Commons is as deficient as its acquaintance with 
children is imperfect. The author of That Very Mab sneers so 
well that perhaps he (or she) may one day do something better. 
Meanwhile, we must be thankful for an amusing book. 


KOCHER’S HISTORY OF HANOVER AND BRUNSWICK.* 


T° English readers the history of the House of Hanover and of 
the ancient princely line of which it forms a branch has 
wane | enough only become known in fragments and snatches. 

When King George I., og private inclination to the dic- 
tates of what may fairly be called public spirit, ascended the 
British throne, the fortunes of his dynasty asa matter of course 
became associated with those of the nation over which he was 
called to rale, and which has long been wont to claim as 
public property even the private history of its princes and prin- 
cesses. Not a little, we may remark in passing, remains to be 
done before the part played in public policy by our first Hanoverian 
kings, and by George I. in especial, shall have been made per- 
fectly clear; but it is assuredly a more competent treatment of 
the existing materials rather than an accumulation of new of 
which we stand in need. At the same time, we cannot profess to 
hold the opinion that the significance of our later sovereigns’ per~ 
sonal characters and action has, as a rule, been overrated, although, 
owing chiefly to the rose-water or the gall of Court historians of 
different types, it may have been frequently misjudged. Concern- 

ing the history of the House before its political connexion with 

Great Britain began, a certain amount of gossip about the Electress 
Sophia and scandal about her son apart, not much was known in 
England for many a day after that connexion had been established, 
To Horace Walpole, writing as late as 1772 on the subject of the 
hated Royal Marriage Bill, the Royal House was in its origin “a 
little family from Germany.” It is true that not long after the Duchess 
of Gloucester’s uncle indulged in this polite sneer the greatest his- 
torian of his age committed to paper the opinion that “an English 
subject may be prompted, by a just and liberal curiosity, to inves- 
tigate the origin and story of the House of Brunswick, which, 
after an alliance with the daughter of our kings, has been called 

by the voice of a free people to the legal inheritance of the crown.” 
But Gibbon's essay on the Antiquities of the House of Brunswick 
unfortunately remained uncompleted. In it he indirectly had the 
advantage of the researches of Leibniz, who gave up so large a 
share (though not as large a share as George I. demanded) of 
his inexhaustible mental activity to the service of the name and 
fame of the Hanoverian House. Neither, however, had Leibniz 
in his day accomplished the task which he had undertaken, and 
after his death his MSS. fell into hands that seem to have been 
rash and not altogether competent. It was some time before the 
voluminous Origines Guelfice, founded iv the first instance upon 

Leibniz’s researches, made their appearance. Gibbon’s predilection 

for Italy attracted him more especially to the inquiries into the 

history of the House of Este by which Muratori had supplemented 

the labours of Leibniz; the history of the House of Brunswick he 

carried no further than the founder of its first but transitory 

greatness, Henry the Lion. 

That little attention should have been paid in this country to 
the history of the German Guelphs during the tive centuries which 
ensued upon Henry the Lion’s downfall is explicable enough. Ip 
substance it is the history of a line with a great past behind it ; 
but, the early years of the thirteenth and the latter part of the 
seventeenth century being excepted, without even the shadow of a 
great future before it. Otto IV.’s splendid but dangerous game 
was not played over again by his cautious nephew, Otto the 
Child, whom our King Henry III, would gladly have seen an 
avowed rival of the hated Hohenstaufen. He resolved to build up 
the shattered fortunes of his line prudently, and under the sunshine 
of the Imperial favour, and the descendants among whom his 
inheritance was partitioned and repartitioned times without 
number, had not the power, even if they had had the will, toadopt 
a less cautious policy. Impotent against their very estates, the 
only sustained themselves by means of escheats, which in their 
turn went the usual way of subtraction or division. The famil 
history, however, of the Old, Middle, and New Brunswick 
Liineburg lines cannot here even be glanced at; though it may be 

inted out how the Reformation period passed by without the 

ouse of Guelph, enriched as it had been by secularizations, having 
secured such a position in Germany as a systematic co-operation 
between its branches could hardly have failed to ensure to it. 
Again, in the Thirty Years’ War a combination between the twa 
main branches of the House might have made it the bulwark of 
the Protestant cause in the north-west, and able to withstand 
the armies of the League and of the Emperor, which had nearly 
secured Hanover to ‘Tilly as an hereditary residence, and which in 
the end reduced these regions of Germany to a condition almost 
as wretched as that of the Palatinate. But while in Brunswick- 


* Geschichte von Hannover and Braunschweig, 1648 bis 1714. Von- Adolf 
Kocher. I. ‘Theil (Publicationen aus den K. Preussischen 
Staatsarchiven.) ipzig. 1884. 
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Wolfenbiittel timorousness succeeded to a loyal conservatism, 
George of Liineburg steered the pliant vessel of his policy safely 
through the Scylla of diplomatic difficulties and the Charybdis of 
war. Inconsistent with that kind of inconsistency which changes 
its means but not its end, George of Liineburg succeeded in pre- 
serving the inheritance of his sons, among whom the House of 
Hanover took its beginning. Towards the close of the great war 
the Liineburg-Celle (ultimately the Hanoverian) line permanently 
assured its preponderance over that of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. 
The history of the two divisions of the House of Brunswick, 
whose territories, partitioned in 1265, have never since been re- 
united, and are unlikely to be blended in our own day, unless the 
Duchy of Brunswick should be actually incorporated in the 
Prussian province of Hanover, has, of course, been written even 
in its most complicated portions by native historians. The 
Géttingen Professor Spittler, in 1786, published a brief history of 
the Principality of Calenberg (Hanover), which, through the good 
fortune and sagacity of Ernest Augustus, became the nucleus of a 
power sufficient to warrant the bestowal of the electoral dignity 
upon him. It is an admirable book, written with a freshness and 
absence of pedantry quite extraordinary when the nature of its 
subject is considered ; but it is comparatively slight both in its 
own dimensions and in those of its subject, and closes with the 
death of Ernest Augustus himself, The late Professor Havemann’s 
History of Brunswick-Liineburg, on the other hand, aims at a 
complete history of the entire dynasty and of its territories; but, 
though a thoroughly respectable performance, like everything 
known to us from the hand of its author, it has few of the qualities 
which will ensure to Spittler’s much briefer work a longer life 
than the mere amount of information contained in it might seem 
to warrant. The Hanover archives were not open to Havemann 
in the sense in which they are to the historians of our own dey, 
and, unless we mistake, his interest centred in Brunswick. 
selection of a published by the late Mr. J. M. Kemble was 
of an essentially personal character; and, with the exception of 
M. Onno Klopp, to whom the archives are now closed, and who is 
in any case a partisan, no recent writer has sought to digest the 
materials at hand for a political history of greater pretensions. 
Dr. Adolf Kécher was, therefore, well jadged in undertaking a 
History of Hanover and Brunswick during the period between the 
Peace of Westphalia and the accession of George I. to the British 
throne. No previous historian had narrated with adequate fulness 
the history of the Wolfenbiittel and Liineburg lines during these 
sixty-six years, in the course of which their policy once more 
became a matter of European significance, or the history of that 
policy itself which they now once more n to conduct on 
¢ommon principles, or at least in accordance with a joint under- 
standing. No time could have been more propitious for filling up 
the gap than the present, when, under a remarkably able and (at 
least towards Ghibellines) genuinely Liberal administration, the 
Hanoverian archives are rapidly yielding up their treasures, and 
when the political extinction of the Hanoverian dynasty has any- 
thing but depressed the ardour for research among the his- 
torians of Lower Saxony. Lastly, the particular historian marked 
out for the work was pre-eminently well suited to it. Both in his 
edition of the Memoirs of the Electress Sophia and elsewhere Dr. 
Kicher has showed himself to be possessed of an acumen as indis- 
pensable for the interpretation of his materials as his industry 
must have been for their collection. He is, moreover, as his 
recent essay on Lampadius reminds us, not less alive to the 
significance of the political ideas than he is skilful in unravelling 
the political action of his period; and his exposition, though here 
and there almost inevitably dry, is throughout the reverse of 
barren, The ground which he traverses will in part be new even 
to those who are familiar with Droysen’s unhappily unfinished 
History of Prussian Policy. But even where such is not the case 
he has contrived to keep himself free from that last (or last-but- 
one) infirmity of the scientific mind—the tendency towards 
differing in order to differ. On the whole, the volume before us 
supports the view which, correct as we hold it to be, is not easily 
proved without elaborate argument, that the Great Elector has 
as = not been overpraised even by Prussian historio- 
“4 of the troubles of the Thirty Years’ War the House of 
Brunswick-Liineburg had no doubt saved something besides its 
honour ; but its political power and authority in Germany seemed 
to have sunk to their nadir. Of all the ecclesiastical spoils of the 
Reformation days it had secured nothing beyond a solitary abbey 
and that odd right of alternate appointment to the see of 
Osnabriick, failing which Ernest Augustus, the progenitor of our 
Hanoverian kings, would at one time have been devoid even of an 
“‘expectation.” (The inheritance of the Liineburg-Celle branch, 
to which he belonged, had some years previously been definitively 
divided into two parts, and he was but the fourth brother in his 
own branch of the family.) It is true that both branches, having 
learnt wisdom from experience and from the example set by Duke 
George in the Treaty of Peine, were on the best of terms with 
one another; but their troops had been reduced to the lowest 
point, and there was no money for paying more men. And 
this, while on the one side Sweden. had been “ satisfied” with 
Bremen and Verden, and on the other Brandenburg had been 
consoled with Magdeburg, Minden, and Halberstadt. It was, 
however, self-preservation, not self-aggrandizement, which the 
Brunswick-Liineburg Dukes had at heart when, with a view 
imarily to the claims upon Hanover of Duke Charles IV. of 
rraine, who, following in the wake of Spain, refused to 


acknowledge the Peace, they entertained a project of surround- 
ing their territories with an alliance based on the principle 
of the Lower Saxon Circle. The times were such that to con- 
struct a nest was easier than to settle who should take shelter 
and lay eggs in it; and the Hildesheim League, which on its for- 
mation early in 1652 included, besides the Brunswick-Liineb 
Dukes, the Swedish duchies of Bremen and Verden, together wit 
Hesse-Cassel, might come to mean very much more or very much 
less than was intended at Celle and at Wolfenbiittel. But for the 
Brunswick-Liineburg Dukes it was the first lever towards the 
establishment of their influence in the north-west. It enabled 
them in the first instance to take a leading part in the conflicts 
which the Peace of Westphalia had left over, or which it had 
actually intensified. As a matter of course, these conflicts found 
expression at the Diet held at Ratisbon towards the close of the 
same year 1652. Dr. Kécher’s account of them will be found full 
of instruction even for the student of the history of the Empire 
and of European politics at large. The great Peace had put an 
end neither to the ambition of the House of Austria nor to the 
intrigues of France; while within the Empire the Estates were re- 
solved to make the most of their rights old and new, and among 
the princes a deep-seated jealousy prevailed against the claims 
maintained by the College of Electors. Added to this there were 
the apprehensions, by no means unwarranted, of the Protestants 
that the Catholics would contrive to set at naught some of the 
religious securities which had been conceded to the former. 
There seems even thus early to have been some thought of modi- 
fying the Electoral College by the creation of a ninth—a Pro- 
testant—electorate, though Dr. Kécher finds no trace of the 
ambition of the House of Brunswick-Liineburg having already at 
this time tended to such an issue. In general, however, the 
Brunswick-Liineburg Dukes at Ratisbon played a leading part 
among the Protestant princes; and after the dissolution of the 
Diet, an understanding, full of solid promise for the future of 
Protestant Germany, was effected between them and Brandenburg. 
It was largely due to the efforts of Count Waldeck, a statesman of 
whose energy and ability, and of whose commanding influence 
upon European politics during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, this volume furnishes fresh proof. But the immediate 
cause of this understanding was the arbitrary conduct of Sweden, 
greedy of absorbing the imperial city of Bremen as an integral part 
of her unnaturally swollen monarchy. 

Tt would be futile to expect much heroism in the policy of 

tty principalities, primarily intent upon obeying the “eldest 

w” of all policy—namely, that of self-preservation. The 
Brunswick-Liineburgers were resolved, in the diplomatic jargon of 
the day, to restrict the alliance with Brandenburg ad terminos 
defensivos—i.e, to co-operate in nothing that was not for their own 
immediate interest; and thus, more especially in view of the war 
between Poland and Sweden, the alliance between Brandenburg 
and Brunswick-Liineburg, and the wider North German Protestant 
alliance into which Waldeck had hoped it would expand, fell to 
the ground. The Brunswick-Liineburgers, instead of following 
the Great Elector of Brandenburg in the bold change of policy 
which ranged him among the enemies of Sweden and her ambi- 
tious King, sought refuge in that League of ill-omened name 
which before long was juined by the two foreign Powers most 
directly dangerous to German independence, the first Confederation 
of the Rhine (1658). Dr. Kicher’s account of the origin and 
progress of this Confederation forms one of the most interesting 
portions of this volume, but cannot be analysed here. Though 
the Brunswick-Liineburgers were not awake to the danger in- 
curred by the German members of the Rheinbund through their 
alliance with France and Sweden, it is clear that the purpose of 
the ducal Governments was in itself innocent enough, and extended 
no further than the safeguarding of the neutrality of their terri- 
tories. They were too cautious, and felt themselves too weak, to 
be gut reichisch, like the Great Elector. 

When the time came (1664) for the dangers involved in the 
French protectorate for the independence and security of the 
Protestant Estates to be evident even to purblind eyes, the 
Brunswick-Liineburg Dukes would gladly have fallen back upon 
the scheme of a separate Protestant league. But unfortunately 
it was just about this period that their unity among themselves, 
on which their importance in the Empire had depended, was 
broken up by an untoward series of internal conflicts. These are 
detailed by Dr. Kécher in his Fourth Book, which, being full of 
matters personal, and including one or two decidedly strange 
stories, may prove to many readers the most attractive portion 
of this volume. But there is little in the narrative that will be 
altogether new to the readers of the Memoirs of the Electress 
Sophia, and the story is as full of complications as it is of 
curiosities. Its central figure at this stage is the third 
of the sons of Duke George of Liineburg, John Frederick, 
from 1665 to 1679 ruler of Calenberg (Hanover). Though phy- 
sically cast in a mould not usually characteristic of men of 
action—he was by far the most corpulent of a corpulent race, 
“ horribly fat,” in the words of his plain-spoken sister-in-law 
Sophia—he surpassed his three brothers in intellectual ability and 
in foftinese of spirit. A convert to the Church of Rome, he went 
his own way in matters political. as well as religious, without, 
however, as Dr. Kocher is at pains to show, either seeking to 
enforce his faith by persecution, or overlooking the common in- 
terests of his Houso during the pursuit of his personal interests. 
Pretending an ambiguity in their father’s will, he attempted, on 
the death of his eldest brother, to secure for himself—now the 
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second surviving brother—a share of the inheritance of his line 
which should be in the strict sense of the term a moiety. And 
he substantially succeeded in his attempt, though the method 
which he adopted, that of seizing the larger share by a coup d'état, 
had nearly provoked intestine war. The difficulty which in the 
existing state of Northern Germany, with Sweden ready to 
intervene, and the favour of France wooed by both parties, and 
the Bishop of Minster already disturbing public tranquillity, was 
solved by the active and direct diplomacy of Count Waldeck. 
John Frederick acknowledged his elder brother George William's 
absolute right to the originally larger share, Liineburg-Celle, but 
his own, Calenberg-Gittingen, was increased by the addition of 
Grubenhagen and its mines, so familiar to readers of the biography 
of Leibniz. As is well known, a strange sequence of events 
united both inheritances in the hands of the son of the fourth 
brother, Ernest Augustus—afterwards King George I. 

These domestic dissensions were settled in time for the re- 
united House to become once more of some significance in con- 
nexion with the general course of European politics, In 1665 
the Dukes entered into a subsidy-treaty with the States-General, 
and Ernest Augustus even had the honour of being the nominal 
commander-in-chief in the war provoked by the Bishop of 
Miinster, This combination, which once more enabled the House 
of Branswick-Liineburg to place a considerable army in the field, 
soon expanded into the Quadruple Alliance (1666), of which 
Brandenburg and Denmark were the remaining members. Under 
this new constellation Bremen was saved from the designs of Sweden 


and the real impotence of the latter Power was demonstrated, | 
while at the same time the Confederation of the Rhine began to | 


collapse. It is true that the conduct of Brandenburg, and after- 
wards that of the House of Austria itself, destroyed the hopes 
founded by Dutch policy upon a Jeague which bitterly ex- 
asperated France. [Everybody knows how much greater was the 
temporary success of the second endeavour in the same direction, 
the famous Triple Alliance of 1668. The House of Brunswick- 
Liineburg, which had shown sagacity and spirit in resisting both 
the threats and the seductions of France in 1667, had by the 
collapse of the Quadruple Alliance been once more driven, and by 
no fault of its own, to take up an attitude of reserve. At the 
close of the period treated in this volume we leave the Liine- 
burg and the Wolfenbiittel branches agreed on suspending the 
adoption of a decisive policy under the new aspect of affairs 


brought about by the Triple Alliance, and we leave them in the 


meantime objects of much courteous solicitude both to the mem- 
bers of that alliance and to Lewis XIV. himself. The position in 
which they found themselves—a very different position from that 
in which they had stood at the close of the Thirty Years’ War— 
was due in no small measure to the circumspectness of their 
policy, but in a far higher degree to the union in which they had 
found strength, and most of all to their standing army. The 
Dutch guilders which it earned for them went for something, and 
so perhaps did the laurels which under the Venetian flag it gained 
in Crete. But it effected more for them than this, for it made 
them princes who might hold their heads high in the Empire, and 
who could not altogether be left out of the reckoning in the next 
great European contilict. 

In conclusion, we may add that the appendices to this volume, 
and more especially the despatches from the Hague. of the Celle 
Councillor of Legation, Miiller, are not likely to be overlooked 
by the historical student. The private correspondences of the 
Duchesses Anna Eleonora and Sophia, which follow, should not 
be overlooked by anybody. 


CHILD’S POPULAR BALLADS.* 


HE Third Part of Professor Child's excellent edition of our 
popular ballads is now in the hands of its readers. It is a 
pleasant thing to be doing a work that will never need doing 
again; and on this agreeable task Professor Child may be congra- 
tulated. It is extremely unlikely that any new English and 
Scottish variants of our old wd poems will be recovered in 
manuscript. It is still less probable that traditional recitation has 
many treasures to bring forth. Yet even of this we must not quite 
despair. Every student of ballads knows how painfully prosaic 
and creeping the English versions commonly are. The very men- 
dicant drone of the street singer seems to be heard in them ; per- 
haps the best example is the “Suffolk Tragedy,” an incredibly 
bald form of the story on which Biirger’s Lenore is founded, and 
which is the song of the Foster Brother’s Ghost in modern Greece. 
All the supernatural element is rendered ludicrous in the English 
version, and the whole affair reduced to the level of a penny-liner’s 
“ Appalling Tragedy” in a country newspaper. ‘The English 
reciters could not even leave in peace the birk and briar which 
grow out of the united graves of unhappy lovers, like the elms 


There came the Clerk of the Parish, 
As vou this truth shall hear, 

And by misfortune cut them down, 
Or they had now been there. 


This is exactly what the clerk, apap instigated by the 
parson, would bave done, but we might be spared it in a ballad. 
Such, however, is the nt poetry of England, which, unlike 
the peasant poetry of Scotland, Denmark, Greece, Italy, France, 
and Spain, is of a truly grovelling description. Very well; in 
spite of this character of the popular British Muse, and in spite of 
newspapers and School Boards, there are still some fragments that 
are left, and by no means poor fragments. We understand that 
Miss Charlotte Burne, author of Shropshire Folk Lore, has dis- 
covered several traditional ballads in that delightfully supersti- 
tious county, though they have not yet, we believe, been 
blished. And even in Sussex Miss Charlotte Latham has quite 
ately found and printed (in the Folk Lore Journal. Professor 
Child reprints it, p. 236) an excellent and poetical fragment, Zhe 
Unquiet Grave. It is a widespread belief that overmuch sorrow 
among the living disturbs the happy repose of the dead. Professor 
Child quotes Lucian, De Luctu, c. 16. The spectre of a dead 
boy appears to his father, and says, “Oh, wretched man, why dost 
thou so wail, and wherefore dost thou cause me this annoy?” ri 
| por mapéxets mpdypara ; 
| In the Sussex version of the ballad the first lines have an un- 
common effect; we seem to feel and see the bleak wind, grey 
sky, and sullen rain :— 


“ The wind doth blow to-day, my love, 
And a few small drops of rain ; 

I never had but one true love, 
In cold grave she was lain. 

“ T’ll do as much for my true love 
As any young map may, 

I'll sit and mourn all at her grave, 
For a twelvemonth and a day.” 

The twelvemonth and a day being up 
The Dead began to speak, 

*“ Oh, who sits weeping on my grave, 
And will not let me sleep ?” 

« *Tis I, my love, sits on your grave, 
And will not let you sleep ; 

For I crave one kiss of your clay-cold lips, 
And that is all I seek.” 

“ You crave one kiss of my clay-cold lips, 
But my breath is earthy strong ; 

If you have one kiss of my clay-cold lips, 

our time will not be long.” 


This has the true ring of tradition, and, possibly, tradition may 
have yet more gifts of verse for us. England, on the whole, is 
now a better field for ballad-hunters than Scotland, which has 
become far too educated, active, radical, and intelligent. There is 
one other chance. Professor Child may find new ballads or 
variants in his own country. Mr. Newells, in New York, heard a 
little negro child singing a most curious corrupt form of the ballad 
of “ Hugh of Lincoln,” a ballad in which the Jew’s daughter had 
become the Duke’s daughter, and the crimes of the Hebrew were 
imputed to a wicked aristocracy. There is another piece of folk- 
lore for which Professor Child may consult the practices of his own 
people. When search is made for the body of Young Hunting, 
who had been cast into the Clyde by his lady, we read :— 
They gae up their day seekin’, 
An’ they did seek by nicht ; 
An’ owre the place young Reidan lay 
The cannels burnt bricht. 
Harris MS. 


Scott thought the candles meant corpse-lights, Professor Child 
prefers to explain by the custom of floating a candle in a loaf 
where a dead body is supposed to lie. We certainly never heard 
of a candle stuck in the bread, but the floating of a loaf on the 
Mississippi is described by Mark Twain when search is being made 
for Huck Finn, who never was born to be drowned. Mark ‘Twain, 
among his other gifts, is really one of the foremost of American 
folkloristes, though he generally preserves his traditions in his 
romances of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, not in the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies. 

We have said that Professor Child is leaving little or nothing 
for his successors todo. As an example of his method we may 
take “‘ Brown Robyn’s Confession.” He begins by a bibliography. 
The only version of the ballad known was — by ‘ken 
and from Buchan is derived the copy in the Motherwell MS. It 
is a peculiarity of the piece (and a very remarkable peculiarity for 
a Scotch piece) that it contains a miracle by Our Lady. As a 
general rule, the religion of the Scotch ballads is rather pre- 
Christian, the ideas of the place of the dead (for example, in 
“ Thomas of Ercildoune”) are porely heathen, and almost exactly 
what we find among the uncivilized races all the world over. In 


which the Muses planted on the tomb of a hero of Homer's. In 
English ballads the Clerk of the Parish always comes round, in an | 
improving humour and cuts the trees down :— 
They grew as high as the church top, 
Till they could grow no higher, 
And then they grew in a true lover’s knot, 
Which made all people admire. | 


* The English and Scottish Popular Baliads. Edited by Professor 
F. J. Child. Part III. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


‘ 


“Brown Robyn,” however, the miracle is one of the popular 
Catholic kind. Robyn goes to sea with his men; a storm arises; 
they “cast kevels,” or lots, to find out who is the Jonah; the 
kevel falls on Robyn, and, like the cook in Ravenshoe on a notable 
domestic occasion, we “ don’t wonder at it.” 


“Tt is nae wonder,” said Brown Robyn, 
* Altho’ I dinna thrive ” ; 


and he proceeds to confess crimes compared with which the un- 
conscious sins of CZdipus were trivial. Robyn is thrown over- 
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board on a plank; and, when he has floated for three hours, he is 
rewarded for the frankness of his confession :— 


He hadna been into the sea 
An hour but barely three, 

Till by it came our Blessed Lady, 
Her dear young Son her wi’. 


They convey Robyn to the “ high heavens,” 


And a’ is for your fair confession 


You made upon the sea. 


Professor Child takes this ballad and illustrates it by learning 
derived from every quarter. First he compares the miracles of 
saving life at sea attributed by hagiological authors to Our Lady. 
Then he examines Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian ballads on the 
same topic. Then, turning to Saxc’s account of Thorkill’s 
_ marvellous voyage, Professor Child, for once oblivious, forgets to 
bring in the parallel from the Odyssey. Thorkill’s crews were 
almost starved when they reached “an island well stocked with 
herds, and would not heed the warning of their commander that, 
if they took more than sufficed to mitigate their immediate suffer- 
ings, they might be estopped from proceeding by the local 
divinities, but loaded the vessels with carcases.” The ships 
were, therefore, beset by monsters, till Thorkill sacrificed to them | 
three men chosen by lot. This legend is suspiciously like that 
| ome in Homer which tells how the companions of Odysseus | 

voured the cattle of the Sun, in the isle Thrinacia, with the 
wider-spread ruin that followed. Professor Child then gives such 
other variants, or ballads and legends with similar incidents, as 
occur to him, He next prints all the needful forms of the ballad ; 
there are no fewer than eighteen of Sir Patrick Spens. 

General questions are raised by this comparative study of 
’ ballads, questions which, we presume, Professor Child will approach 
before the end of the seven volumes in which, it is understood, he 
means to finish his ballad toils. What is the originand what was 
the manner of the distribution of the ballads? As far as we feel 
at present able to guess, the incidents are very seldom historical. 
When, as in the case of Gundeberg, wife of the Lombard King 
Arioald (cire, 630), we get a trace of a report in history, of in- 
cidents which form the common stock of ballad, we distrust the 
history. Few things are more common than for méirchen, or 

pular tales, to get attracted into the cycle of some known 

istorical personage. ‘The actual name of the hero of a ballad 
affords hardly a presumption as to who was originally the hero,” 
says Professor Child, in the case of Sir Patrick Spens. The same 
law holds good in myth, and is in itself an answer to the 
mythologists who explain all myths by etymological guesses 
as to the meaning and derivation of the names of the cha- 
racters. Therefore, if certain of the events in the ballad of | 
Sir Aldingar, for aan are historically attributed to Richarda, 
wife of Charles III. (887), or to Gundeberg (630), we do not | 
regard the ballad as a popular echo of history, we rather (of | 
the two) incline to consider the history an echo of the ballad. A 
well-known case is found in the chanson which attributes to _ 
the mother of Charlemagne the adventures of the Goose Girl, in 
Grimm’s collection, and of the Bride in the Zulu nursery tale. 
The incidents in ballad are as few, and capable of nearly as many 
kaleidoscopic arrangements, as the incidents in mérchen. It is 
curious that mdrchen so rarely (comparatively speaking) turn on 
the same topics as ballads; and it is worth noting that médrchen 
almost always “end well,” as novels should do, while ballads, 
perhaps in a large majority of cases, “end ill.” The people, like 
the lower and less civilized races, prefer in their narrative poetry, 
as in Celtic music, the melancholy, wailing minor key. The inci-— 
dents, then (as the ferocity of story and the looseness of morals in- 
dicate), are part of an ancient popular store or treasure of fancy. | 
The distribution and diffusion could be spoken of with more 
certainty than at present if we had more of the ballads of non- 
European races. Though we have many of their mérchen, and 
though these with European mérchen, of their ballads 
we bave extremely few. Professor Child’s European examples are 
chiefly from the North ; he finds, at least in this volume, but rare 
correspondences in the /ieder of Greece, Italy, and Spain. When 
his volumes are all before us, doubtless an approach to opinion on 
the wider questions of ballad-lore will be facilitated by fis great 
learning and laborious research. 


FOUR MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


T is difficult to understand for what reasons or on what 
grounds we are indebted to Mr. Churchill for the present 
compilation; for surely a more motley array of disease in- 
advertently jumbled together was never before presented either to 
the profession or the public. As a monograph it is useless alike 
to both specialist and practitioner. Mr. Churchill can surely 
never have intended merely to instruct the general public; but 


* Face and Foot Deformities. By Frederick Churchill, C.M. London : 
4d.and A. Churchill. 1885. 

The Causes and the Prevention of Blindness. By Dr. Ernest Fuchs. 
ae by Dr. R. E. Dudgeon. London: Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox. 

A Text-book of Human Physiology. By Dr. L. Landois. With addi- 
tions by William Stirling, M.D. 2 vols. London: Griffin & Co. 1885. 

The Anatomy of the Intestinal Canal and Peritoneum in Man. By 
Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S. London: H. K. Lewis. 1885. 


even so, the scanty descriptions on skin, eye, and other diseases 
are infinitely more satisfactory in the most primitive of class- 
books on their respective subjects. 

In the first place, we entirely disagree with Mr. Churchill's defi- 
nition of deformity, and suggest to him the derivation of the word. 
Evidently he has felt some scruples on this point, for in the preface 
we are obliged with a lengthy explanation as to the sense in which 
he accepts the term. Except for the purpose of padding, we are 
utterly at a loss to account for the appearance of a number of 
temporary diseases in a work on deformity. 

Imagine a practitioner, in attendance on an infant with red gum 
or simple herpes, telling the parents that their child was suffering 
from a deformity, ¢.e. deformed, and yet, strictly speaking, this is 
what Mr. Churchill would have us believe; it is unpleasant to 
think of the possibility of a student accepting his dictum. 

The tone, too, of the work is Pap sopen | unsatisfactory to the 
professional ear, and its literary style is only worthy of a child's 
reading primer. We append quotations for the reader's de- 
lectation :— 

It is impossible to drive or walk through the streets of London without 
meeting almost daily with cases presenting hideous deformities and blotches 
about the face. These unfortunate people, many of them in the upper 
ranks of society, have probably come under the observation of many critics, 


| anda host of sympathetic friends will not fail to give them more or less 


valuable advice. he result has been that these face-blotches, tumours, 
morbid growths, port-wine stains, birth marks, moles, &c., being pronounced 
incurable, continue to harass the mind of the unfortunate victim. He is 
an outlaw from society by reason of this affliction, and he has to pass his 
long weary days with the finger of reproach secretly pointed at him 
wherever he goes, “ a proverb and by-word among the people.” 


Moles are congenital spots of varying size and shape, and there is a de- 
cided excess of pigment in them, sometimes presenting quite a back 
appearance. They are occasionally very prominent, and may vary from 
the size of a pin’s head to two or three inches in diameter. There are often 
several of them on the body. Large moles are usually circular, but some- 
times oval or irregular in shape, upon the surface of the skin. They may 
be raised above the surface of the surrounding skin, and be slightly nodular 
like aggravated warts, and covered with down or hair, They are some- 
times very large, even three or four inches in diameter. Most people are 
troubled with one or two on the surface of the body. 


In the latter part, devoted to deformities of the foot, Mr. 
Churchill has very wisely borrowed in extenso from Mr. Adams's 
classical work. Whilst giving due credit to the author for his 
treatment of port-wine stain, which, however, must still be con- 
sidered sub judice, and his advocacy of conservative surgery in 
club-foot, we must regret that they were not embodied in the form 
of brief articles for insertion in the medical journals. It is im- 
possible to pass without strong objection the treatment suggested 
for chancre of the lip. In conclusion, we hope that the next 
publication from Mr. Churchill’s pen will be more worthy of the 
material which he obviously has at his disposal. 

Dr. Fuchs’s essay “ On the Causes and Prevention of Blindness” 
is the outcome of a prize offered by the London Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, and was awarded by an international jury 
of experts to Dr. Ernest Fuchs, Professor of Ophthalmology in the 
University of Liége. The author may be doubly congratulated on 
having won an open competition and on the production of an essay 
remarkable alike both for its admirable arrangement of matter and 
the practical inferences drawn not only from an intimate know- 
ledge of the subject, but also from laborious researches into the 
observations and statistical results of foreign workers. The first 
portion deals with eye diseases of hereditary origin, of childhood, 
and those—by far the most important—that are incidental to the 
educational period—namely, the production of short sight. Dr. 
Fuchs deals at considerable length with the circumstances that 
favour the production of myopia. The results quoted from Cohn’s 
statistics are instructive in showing that the number of myopes is 
the greater the higher the school is ; that in each school the number 
of myopes increases from the lower-school classes to the higher ; 
and that with the number of myopes the average degree of myopia 
increases. The conclusions drawn from the above facts point very 
strongly to the introduction of prophylactic measures, amongst 
which, as being most important, Dr. Fuchs summarizes the con- 
struction of schools, desks, seats, the illumination of the rooms, 
and periodical medical inspection. In the appendix the Society's 


_ honorary secretary calls attention to the want of medical super- 


vision in England, notably in the Government Board Schools. 
This seems to offer a fertile ground for ophthalmic investigation, 
and a suggestion made by the secretary to a member of Parlia- 
ment met with considerable opposition on the score of expendi- 
ture. It might fairly be argued that until circumstances demonstrate 
that our system of education is productive of myopia such a 
proposition may at all events remain in abeyance for the present, 
though in no sense could it be considered utopian. The value of 
complete intermittent rest is strongly supported, and the system 
of school athletics as practised in England is quoted in support. 
The injurious influence of an excessive amount of work which is 
— on the higher classes abroad is aptly demonstrated by the 
following table :— 


Hours of Work Working Gymnastic 
from Tenth to Nineteenth Year. Hours. Hours. 
England... eve eee 16,500 eve 4.500 
France ... ove 19,000 1,300 


The infectious eye-diseases, as being responsible for a very high 
percentage of disasters, are discussed with the care that the 
warrant. Dr. Fuchs, in considering the etiology of bennevtbele 
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ophthalmia, admits the identity of the trachomatous forms as 
being chronic types, of which gonorrhceal and the purulent catarrh 
of the new-born may be considered as the acute ones. The regu- 
lations suggested for the guidance of midwives are admirable and 
deserve to be embodied in a pamphlet form for distribution. As 
in the opinion of experts quite 33 per cent. of all cases of blind- 
ness are preventible, and as this in Europe alone would amount to 
about one hundred thousand fewer blind persons, we can only 
trust that neither want of will nor lack of means will interfere 
with the philanthropic efforts of the Society. 

The text-book on Human Physiology, by Dr. L. Landois, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology to the University of Greifswald, calls rather 
for notice than for review. The fact that it has already passed 
through four large editions since its first appearance in Germany 
five years ago is more than suflicient to prove its value. At the 
hands of its English translator, Professor William Stirling, of 
Aberdeen, it has received many valuable additions, notably in the 
histological section. The great charm of the work, weighty 
though it be in proportions, consists in the practical application of 
physiology to the wants of the physician, At the same time, the 
necessary details inevitable to a complete description of the human 
body and its normal functions are not in any way curtailed. A 
short résumé of the pathological variations is appended to each 
section, and thus a comparison is readily made betwoen the normal 
agen fe morbid changes. To the student we commend it 

‘or good honest study, a knowledge of which will place him far in 
advance of the readers of the ordinary physiological text-books. 
To the practising physician it will afford a ready means of 
going over old ground enlightened by the latest theoretical 
aspects of medicine, and viewing in the light of these the morbid 
changes under his immediate consideration, A mere enumera- 
tion of the sections devoted to matters of practical import- 
ance will show the attention that has been bestowed on this 
point :—The sphygmograph, transfusion of blood, the preparation 
of peptonized food, artiticial lowering of temperature, the phe- 
nomena and laws of metabolism in relation to diet, the thera- 
peutic application of electricity, containing plates of the motor 

ints; the relation of the fissures and convolutions of the 

in to the surface of the scalp, and a section on various in- 
struments for testing the visual functions. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to find a weak point in the whole work ; perhaps the sec- 
tion on reproduction and development is compressed, but we are 
not disposed to quarrel on this score. It is terse and to the point, 
and will fully satis‘y the ordinary inquirer. The thanks of the 
profession are more than due to Professor Stirling. 

Anatomical lectures at best are inevitably encumbered with dry 
details, but Mr. Treves has managed to instil more than ordinary 
interest into the Hunterian lectures delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons. It is not difficult to understand that the author has 
been stimulated in these researches by his devotion to abdominal 
surgery ; and, when we look back on the grand strides that have 
been made in this direction during the past few years, we cannot 
fail to appreciate the intentions of Mr. Treves in placing our ana- 
tomy on a firmer basis. The general results would seem to be 
somewhat disappointing ; for so many types of intestinal arrange- 
ment appear to exist that Mr. Treves writes :— 

I had some faint hope that an extensive examination of this character 
would enable the surgeon to form a notion of the part of the small intes- 
tine that would be likely to be involved in the various forms of hernia, on 
the different sides of the body. . 

The investigation, however, showed that such a localisation is quite 
impossible. 

The author's work has, however, been by no means barren of 
result, and has certainly demonstrated the urgent need of re- 
vision of our current views, for in relation to the cecum his 
investigations are greatly at variance with the statements con- 
tained in the ordinary anatomical text-books. From an exami- 
nation of over one hundred specimens, in no single instance do the 
relations of this structure correspond with the description of those 
which would appear to have become accepted through many gene- 
rations of text-books. Perhaps to the surgeon one of the most 
interesting points is the importance attached to the connections 
of the peritonzeum with the vertical portions of the large intestine. 
In this instance more certainty has been attained, with the ad- 
vantage of permitting greater freedom of choice in operation 
than has previously existed. So serious and important are the 
operations now recognized dealing with the kidney, intestinal 
obstruction, and other grave abdominal conditions, that they 
alone will be suflicient to commend these lectures to the earnest 
thought of both physicians and surgeons. 


M. E, DELLE GRAZIE.* 


pD°s anybody go up to Hampstead Heath, or into Hyde Park, 

or anywhere else, to pray to “Mother Nature”? Does he 
ever address the goddess when no one else is near to listen to his 
eloquent devotions? If such a man exists, and our author is a 


* Gedichte von M. E. delle Grazie. Wien: Verlag von Karl Konegen. 
1885. 

Saul. Tragidie in fiinf Acten, von M. E. delle Grazie. Wien: Karl 
Konegen. 1885. 

Die Zi: in. Eine Erziihlung aus dem ungarischen Haidelande, von 
M., E. delle Grazie. Wien: Karl Konegen. 1885. 

Hermann. Deutsches Heldengedicht in zwélf Gestingen, von M. E, delle 
Grazie. Wien: Karl Kotegen. 1885. 


true exponent of his thoughts and feelings, he must be one of the 
most interesting of psychological enigmas. He adores “ Nature” 
because she takes no heed of individuals, and in the same breath 
entreats her to sympathize with and to assist him. If there is no 
such man, M. E. delle Grazie will do well to cancel several 


ag in her 

Why, again, does the poet insist on presenting the tritest of her 
sentiments to the public in print? We learn from several 
parts of one volume that she has a wounded, a blighted, a dead, 
and a desert heart. We are sincerely sorry for it; if it lay in our 
power we would at once restore the heart to its pristine con- 
dition. But we do not profess to be magicians; it is dis- 
tinctly a case for the Faith Healers, who might perhaps work 
the miracle if they had a sufficiently interesting representative. 
As cold-blooded critics, we do not see the advantage of being 
informed in type that the Fata Morgana, and indeed every- 
thing else, reminds her of the fact that some one fell out of as well 
as in love with her. If she will state the case clearly, if she will 
draw herself and her lover so that they move before us like livin 
beings, or if, on the other hand, she will give a simple and as 
expression to her own feelings, as she can and sometimes does, 
our hearts may be touched; but thus to move the emotions lies 
beyond the sphere of the printer's art. 

n one of her poems, which is noticeable both for its dramatic 
force and its descriptive power, M. E. delle Grazie draws the 
picture of a caravan exposed to the danger of death from thirst in 
the desert. According to her account, the masters are plunged 
into the depths of despair, while the slaves hardly feel the torture 
of the moment, so great is their joy in the prospect of an escape 
from servitude even by the darkest of all portals. Did the writer 
ever ask herself how men of such a stamp could be enslaved? A 
wound that is not so deep as a well nor so wide as a church-door 
may yet be sufficient to let life out, and opportunities of inflicting 
such wounds upon themselves must have presented themselves to 
such slaves, unless they were fettered, in which case they could 
not have been of much use to a caravan. In a similar way, M. E. 
delle Grazie spoils several of her other pieces by taking for her 
subject a contrast perhaps striking in itself, but too often old and 
hackneyed, and working it out without the least consideration of 
external probability. 

For other reasons Adam und Eva is hardly likely to be as warmly 
appreciated by English readers as it has been by some German 
critics, The idea of making our first parents meet in a cave, to 
which they have fled in abject terror at the approach of a thunder- 
storm, and then wander about in hopeless longing for days, will 
hardly recommend itself to any one who is familiar with his 
Paradise Lost, or who has endeavoured to realize the life sketched 


in the sacred, or—if M. E. delle Grazie objects to that adjective— | 


at least the ancient story. It is absurd to take an old subject, and 
then to treat it in a way that robs it of all significance. The 
charm of this piece—and, besides the descriptive power it displa, 

it does possess a peculiar and somewhat dangerous charm—might 
have been fully preserved if the scene had been laid in Zululand, 
or any other part of the earth where the custom of the country is 
the negation of clothes, The poet, of course, would not agree with 
us in this opinion. It was her pu to draw no single incident 
in human life, but a picture of the growth of passion in innocent 
minds. She intended her characters to be not only true but 
symbolical, English people have a certain aversion to find the 
Biblical narrative treated in this fashion, unless it is done with 
reverence. 

It is pleasant to whitewash an historical character, particularly 
as the process usually involves the blackening of most of his con- 
temporaries. Many young and imaginative aspirants to author- 
ship have felt that this was the true bent of their genius—do not 
even children delight in turning things upside down, and maki 
the wooden elepbant stand upon his back? What has restrain 
most aspirants to the fame of thus manufacturing heroes is the 
hard work it involves. Historical documents are too crabbed and 
voluminous ,to be lightly treated on a drowsy summer afternoon. 
M. E. delle Grazie has discovered a new and an easier, if not a 
better way. She trusts to her imagination alone. In her Saud 
she c by one sweep of its magic wand, all the bad into 

, and all the good into bad characters; by another she creates 
incidents in which each can show himself most strikingly in the 
new light. How easy the whole matter is, if you have your pail of 
whitewash and your pot of blackingat hand! Of course something 
must be lost; the most touching incident in the old story, the 
friendship of David and Jonathan, is sacrificed. But what does 
it matter? M. E. delle Grazie has had the “ wild delight” of 
being rather blasphemous and very naughty, The moral of this, 
as of all her writings, we must add, is entirely unimpeachable, 
when judged from the point of view of the Continental ical. 

We have said a deal that is by no means flattering about 
M.E, delle Grazie; but if this were all we had to say it would have 
remained unsaid. We need no book come from Vienna to tell us 
that youthful writers of verse will occasionally indulge in reveries 
which seem absurd to the uninspired critic, It is use we 
believe that the author is already a true and may in the course of 
time become a notable poet that we have devoted so much space 
to her work. Her talent is essentially lyrical. When she is con- 
tent to express simple feelings in simple measures her work is 
sometimes almost beyond praise. A long literary tradition has, of 
course, rendered it easier to produce such verse in German than in 
English ; but her songs are all but entirely free from the stereo- 
typed forms of expression and melody into which even Heine in 
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his youth frequently fell, and from which none of his followers | appears to be commendably full. It has been brought down to 


have escaped. In the same way the 
most powerful in a literary sense are those in which the passion is 
‘most concentrated and most directly expressed. This tendancy 


the errors on which we have dwelt in her narrative poems. 


M. E. delle Grazie seems to us to possess in a quite unusual | 


ree two talents that always shine out from among a number 
of absurdities which it is easy enough to ridicule, and which will 
repel most Englishmen from her work. She can express human 
passion simply and sincerely, and she can draw a landscape, under 
certain conditions of win 
delicate detail of Wordsworth, none of the self-absorption of 
Shelley. She sees, like Byron, only the broad outlines, only the 
strong contrasts, but these she reproduces with a power so great 
that we hardly like to call it skill. 

In Die Zi in, @ prose tale, both these qualities are exhi- 
bited in a remarkable degree, and as this is the only work of the 
author with which we have no fault to find, though we are very far 
from thinking it her best, we may add that, even if all the 
descriptions were omitted, and the few scenes of concentrated 

ion in which the writer is at her best were left out, it would 
still stand high above the general level of modern German fiction, 
which is, it must be confessed, the dreariest and sandiest of intel- 
lectual deserts, though such an oasis as Keller's works tempt one 
to dare all the commonplace horrors of the way. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of Hermann : an Heroic 
Epic Poem in Twelve Books, We are sorry for it ; but we do not think 
we have done the poet an unforgivable wrong. Poems like this 
belong to the age of the mastodon, or at least of the patriarchs. 

To M. E, delle Grazie we should like to say, if all advice 
‘were not so unacceptable and so useless, that she will in future 
do well to avoid hackneyed themes, to cast her eyes carefully 
on the world around her, and to observe not only the gathering 
cloud and the scorching wilderness, but also the face of the 
boy who opens her carriage door, the manners of the coach- 
man who curses her because he has received too small a gratuity, 
the gesticulations of the host who is eager for her custom. 
Rightly considered, these are as much a part of nature as the 
wind on the hillside, or the flowers in the garden. If she 
could establish a real friendship with her cook and become the 
confidant of her chambermaid, she might write things that would 
be well worth reading. What is wanting in her present work is 
the balance that only an intimate knowledge of real life can 
supply. She writes about Adam and Eve because she knows 
nothing of Jack and Joan; her talent runs to waste for want of 
material on which it can work. We should not give most young 
ladies such advice, but talent like nobility imposes obligations, 
and no one, we think, can read any of the ks of M. E. delle 
Grazie without feeling that she possesses true talent. It may 
seem to the reader that it is often perverted, that it insists on the 
insignificant and ignores the important, that it takes the wrong 
side. But it is there; the very aversion with which we turn from 
some of her works proves it. We cast aside the writings of a 
person without talent with simple weariness, and this is a feeling 
which M. E. delle Grazie never excites. 


MEN OF THE REIGN.* 


IOGRAPHICAL Dictionaries are excellent things, but they 
are most likely to be useful if they are either as full as 
possible or extremely concise. Men of the Reign is neither one 
thing nor the other. It is issued uniformly with Men of the Time, 
& periodical publication professing to give information about all 
living persons of importance, and it is really as a supplement of 
that work that it ought to be considered. In this view it is 
natural enough that Men of the Reign should treat only of dis- 
tinguished persons who have died between 1837 and 1885. Such 
a work cannot go back far, and the beginning of the Queen's 
reign is as good a limit as another. 

The sources of information from which it has been compiled are 
of a fairly miscellaneous sort, and include not only the eleven 
successive volumes of Men of the Time, but also the obituary 
notices of different newspapers, and of the Annual Register. 
One consequence is that here and there throughout the volume 
are instances of the worst fault next to inaccuracy that a book 
intended purely as a record or repository of facts can havre— 
namely, an evidence of the party sympathies of the biographer. 
The sketch of Lord Lawrence isan instance of this. No one 
wants to know what some subordinate journalist thought of 
Lord Lawrence's frontier policy, and the effect of his being 
allowed to his opinion is that those who do not with 
him will have their confidence in his trustworthiness impaired. 
This fault, however, occurs only now and then, the real weakness 
of. the book as a dictionary being, as already intimated, that it is 
either too full or not full enough. None of the lives are in any 
way worth reading for their literary merit; but several of them 
cover a good deal of space, when all that is wanted is the briefest 
statement of occurrences and their dates. On the other hand, the 
work has been edited with care, and the list of persons mentioned 


* Men of the Reign: a Biographical Dictio of Eminent Perso 
British an Colonial Birt who have died during the Resgn of Queen Viewrie, 
Ward. London: George Routledge & Sons. 


and weather. She has none of the | 


_ the way, has a certain historical interest, as it s 


in Saul which are | date with sufficient scrupulousness to include Sir Moses Montefiore. 


may yon also to a certain extent explain, though it cannot | be the case. Not many become ap 
justify, 
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The preface admits that ‘some inaccuracies must, of course, have 
crept in,” and since editors are but human, such must certainly 
nt on turning over the 
pages but it is not the fact, as stated on p. 209, that Sir James 

olville “ retired” a few days after his appointment in 1871 to be 
a paid member of the J udicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
On the contrary, he continually sat and gave many judgments 
until the time of his death a year or two ago. This error, by 
ts that a 
double confusion existed in the mind of the original writer between 


| retiring from that post, and retiring from another in order to 


accept that one, and between Colville and another much re- 
spected and somewhat similar rame. There are also some 
omissions—for instance, that of Mr. Justice Patteson, who is 
only mentioned incidentally as the father of Bishop Patteson. The 
date of death might with advantage be added in several instances 
in which it is left out. To find out whether a particular man 
was alive at a particular time is one of the purposes for which a 
book of this sort is most likely to be used. But, on the whole, as 
a@ supplementary collection of names, the death of whose owners 
has disqualified them for enrolment in Men of the Time, the book 
is well enough. 


MAITRE LACHAUD.* 


“ be man is not eloquent, he is eloquence itself,” said some- 

body of Lachaud, and that somebody was Gambetta. What 
a pity for the bar of every civilized country that Maitre Lachaud’s 
ardent overflowing nature could not master his invincible horror 
of the pen! What models are perhaps lost to the readers of 
Cicero and Demosthenes! Yet there are records which survive in 
the European press of the last half-century; and the work of 


_ restoration, ably begun by M. Sangnier, will, we trust, be carried 


to completion, 

The two volumes before us contain speeches in every style of 
oratory, but public interest naturally fixes on the criminal cases, 
For Lachaud was not only the orator, but ina sense the dramatist, 
of the French assizes; no other advocate can show us, as he has 
done, what a great criminal is in himself. 

Entre les mains de Lachaud (we quote from M. Sangnier’s face) une 
affaire criminelle n’était plus une afiaire vulgaire et banale, elle changeait 
de physionomie, On n’y voyait pas seulement un crime, un criminel, et 
Vhorreur qu’ils pouvaient inspirer, on reconnaissait dans ce criminel 
un étre humain comme les autres, mi et agité par des passions 
humaines. Chaque affaire devenait alors un roman, un drame en 
action, dont le grand avocat était le metteur en sctne. Les médecins 
disséquent les corps; Lachaud disséquait les ames et les coours, et, passé 
maitre en cette science, il en rendait |’étude intéressante et attachante pour 
tout le monde. Son imagination ardente, aidée par son grand cceur et par 
son indulgence voulue, faisait souvent jaillir de la conscience de ses clients 
de nobles et bons sentiments qu’ils y tenaient profondément et incon- 
sciemment cachés ; beaucoup de ceux qui l’entendaient reconnaissaient en 
l’écoutant des émotions intimes et secretes qu’ils avaient éprouvées, tant 
il est vrai que Lachaud parlait au cur. Apres avoir ainsi secoué les 
hommes dans le plus profond de leur étre et leur avoir donné des émotions 
inattendues, il en devenait le maitre. Quoi de plus naturel ? 


Truth, love, and mercy; who can picture a nobler crown? It 
is related of M, Lachaud that, before addressing a jury in a case 
of life and death, he would withdraw from the sight of men toa 
ag corner of his parish church, and there, before the chapel of 

e Virgin, lighting a taper according to the touching custom of 
his childhood, he would ponder the history of a crime, and seek 
in the silence of his own heart the arguments that went with 
such irresistible force to the hearts of those who heard the sweet 
impassioned music of that voice, He never stooped to a jury ; he 
unbent to them, he raised them to the height of his own emo- 
tions. His pity followed a felon to the grave and preceded him 
beyond it. What an earnest, delicate, and humane appeal to the 
conscience of a wretch whose head was within a measurable dis- 
tance of the scaffold ! 

On a parlé des sentiments irréligieux de l’accusé. .. . J’ai bien peu de 
chose & en dire ; pas plus que M. l’Avocat-général, je n’ai & lui demander 
compte de ce s a pensé ; mais je le apa profondément de cette erreur 
fatale qui, 4 l’heure ov je parle, doit le rendre plus malheureux encore. 
Pour — ne sache pas de consolations plus grandes, ici-bas, que celles 

ue nous dornent la foi et la certitude que Dieu nous jugera; pour moi, 
j'ai pitié d’un malheureux qui pense que tout se termine avec la vie de ce 
monde ; pour moi, je le dis, la raison avant le cour le proclame, il faut que 
les malheureux, qui n’ont pas mérité leur misére ici-bas, trouvent la-haut 
la réparation de leurs souffrances, et que les heureux coupa y trouvent 
le chatiment d’un bonheur qu’ils n’ont pas mérité. 

One can understand the intense melancholy which seized him 
on the morning of an execution, and which, in such a busy life, 
even his gay and active humour was unable to shake off. 

The relation between prisoner and counsel is more personal at 
the French Bar. The defender’s part does not cease (as with us) 
when justice has pronounced the final verdict; he then seeks an 
interview with the head of the State, and appeals in last resort to 
the prerogative of m Lachaud’s eloquence came so naturally 
from the heart, like the breath and body of his own thoughts, 
that, in a private conference with so consummate a man off the 
world as the Third Napoleon, without any advantage of legal 
drapery and emotional apparatus, he wrested from the man a 


* Plai de Churles Lachaud, Recueillis . ier. 
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pardon which was only cancelled by the Sovereign. This was in 
the case of the celebrated poisoner La Pommerais, the French 
Palmer. But we shall leave M. Sanguier to tell the story :— 

Me Lachaud se rendit aux Tuileries. Il fut recu par M. Tascher de 
la Pagerie, qui l’introduisit dans le salon d’Apollon ot I’Impératrice 
devait lui donner audience. A l’entrée de Me Lachaud dans ce salon, 
?Impératrice alla elle-méme avec beaucoup de simplicité et tout en courant 
au-devant de lui. L’Empereur accompagnait l'Impératrice. Leurs Majestés 
se tinrent debout pendant toute l’audience, qui dura trois quarts d’heure ou 
une heure, Le petit Prince Impérial jouait dans le salon voisin dont la 
porte était ouverte, il jouait au soldat, et sonnait dela trompette. Dans le 
courant de la conversation I’Impératrice disait que l’Avocat général avait 
montré une grande passion dans son réquisitoire. L’Empereur lui ré- 
— “Que veux-tu ? Avec un adversaire comme Me Lachaud il 

ut se défendre ; il gagne toutes ses causes.” Lorsque la conférence fut 
terminée, et que Me Lachaud se retira, ’ Impératrice lui dit: “ Monsieur 
Lachaud, je suis tout pour vous.” L’Empereur promit d’examiner l’affaire 
avec un soin tout particulier. 

Me Lachaud avait gagné sa cause, et le dossier fut renvoyé a la chan- 

cellerie avec la grace accordée par ' Empereur. M. Baroche, alors ministre 
de la justice, n’accepta pas cette décision : aussitét qu’il eut recu le dossier, 
il courut aux Tuileries, et vit l’Empereur ; il lui fit comprendre que la 
société et l’opinion publique réclamaient un exemple. L’Empereur céda, 
et la grace de La Pommerais ne fut pas accordée. 
It is so. Crimes of unusual magnitude startle the world, and 
afford all classes the luxury of virtuous condemnation. Hang him, 
tear him, quarter him, and yet the wretch finds counsel obstinate 
in his behalf. How often was Maitre Lachaud pestered with the 
question, “ Why did you defend such wretches as La Pommerais 
and Tropmann 

Maitre Lachaud =e have replied, “‘ Because there was no one 
to defend them ”—and he had what has been called an incorrigible 
weakness for those whom he saw without defence. In one 
murderer’s case he answered, “ Because I wished to give him 
time for repentance.” Upon the general question, if too much 
pressed, we can fancy him replying with some such ox as 
this:—Here is an innocent girl encumbered with much property. 
A villain deceives her with false protestations, He repeats his 
forgery in many places, before many witnesses, and is rewarded 
with a fortune. The world shrugs its shoulders, the law does not 
know him. Suppose the advocate did; suppose he came fresh 
from the drawing-room where such things are tolerated to the 
cell where they are expiated.’ “ Well,” he might say, “I have 
seen worse company, and the people who supped so gaily risked 
neither life nor liberty.” Thus his peroration might run:— 
“Gentlemen of the jury, the prisoner at the bar is young and 
handsome; you have seen proof of his dexterity; he might have 
married for money, and sought for his misdeeds the blessings of 
the Church. Gentlemen, my client showed some nobleness of soul, 
and committed forgery.” 


ROMAN LAW FOR AMERICAN READERS.* 


I Ngayry wry writers have been in few departments so backward 
as in that of Roman lew. The neglect, if not the contempt, 
which they have hitherto shown for it is indeed a curious, though 
perhaps not an inexplicable, phenomenon in Transatlantic litera- 
ture. One reason for it may at once be found in that essential] 
practical spirit which animates the populations of the New World, 
and makes investigations into the abstract science of law appear 
to them uninteresting when compared with the study of actually 
existing systems. There are, however, other reasons of a more 
definite kind, which would inevitably hinder the refined theories 
of the great Roman jurists from attracting many readers on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Lawyers in the United States are, 
under the existing judicial arrangements of the Union, condemned 
to live in the lies of a veritable chaos of conflicting rules, 
which vary as they pass the borders between one State and 
another ; so that before they can be said to understand the laws 
of their own country they have to be acquainted with almost 
as many different systems as a German lawyer before the uni- 
fication of the Fatherland. Moreover, the whole legal system 
of the Union may be regarded as an offshoot of the English Com- 
mon Law, having, no doubt, a t deal of actual homogeneity 
therewith, but yet sufficiently Setached therefrom to make the 
text-books of the seventeenth century and the statutes of that and 
earlier periods appear to American readers as a sort of antique 
corpus juris, the perusal of which partakes of the nature of an 
archeological study. ‘Thus the American Jaw student, harassed 
by the conflict of codes in the midst of which he lives, and 
compelled to travel back into the law reports of a distant coun 
in order to understand the history and principles upon which his 
own jurisprudence is formed, may readily be pardoned if he feels 
some reluctance in being dragged a second long step further back 
into the mysteries of a code which had sled long passed into 
the condition of a dead even in the primitive times of 
Bracton and Fortescue. Accordingly, the vast mass of modern 
literature which is concerned with explaining or discussing the 
Corpus Juris of Justinian includes no American name of any note ; 
and this whole field is almost open to the energies of professors of 
jurisprudence on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Morey, whose little book is designed to introduce to 
American students the elementary principles of the Roman law 


* Outlines of Roman Law ; comprising its Historical Growth and General 
Principles, By William C. Morey, Ph.D., Professor of History and Political 
Science in the University of Rochester, N.Y. London and New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


system, recognizes with a silent eloquence the dearth of prede- 
cessors of his own nationality with = en works his own is in any 
danger of clashing. His ample list of modern authorities to be 
consulted includes absolutely no name which can be nk 
called American. The books which figure in that list as pi aon 
at New York, Philadelphia, and Boston are all either Transatlantic 
editions of works written in this country, or translations, or else 
treatises on other branches of law containing incidental allusions 
to points of Roman law. Perhaps the nearest approach to an 
original work of the kind is the introduction, written by Judge 
Hammond, to the American edition of Sandars’s Justinian, One 
consequence of all this is that Professor Morey has an easy and 
agreeable task before him in expounding to his readers the 
leading principles of a science not yet popularized in the United 
States. Almost exactly one half of his volume is occu- 
pied with the history of the growth of Roman law, leaving 

200 pages for a discussion of the law itself. The princi 
feature in his historical sketch is the fifth period, which 
has added to the four epochs defined by Puchta. It includes, of 
course, the history of the Roman law from a time subsequent to 
its codification by Justinian down to the present day. By the 
addition of this period the author is enabled to give to his su 7 
the charm of vitality by representing its doctrines as revivilied, 
either directly or indirectly, in the codes of Europe, and even, to 
a minor extent, in the English and American systems. The 
second of the work is necessarily much condensed; but the 
work of compressing into a narrow space the wide and difficult 
subjects of inquiry dealt with in the Jnstitutes has been performed 
with praiseworthy impartiality, and no one point can be selected 
as having been discussed at any extravagant length at the expense 
of others. For its professed purpose of giving in short space a 
complete outline of the subject in hand Mr. Morey’s small volume 
seems as well suited as any book can hope to be. 

The European reader, familiar with a more elaborate and 
critical treatment of this branch of law, will no doubt find a good 
deal to complain of in Professor Morey’s sketch. There is, for in- 
stance, a rather aggravating propensity in the writer to ignore the 
subtleties of strict grammatical and logical art; and the appear- 
ance, without correction, of such barbarisms as “ largitiornum ” 
and “ preest” is occasionally somewhat distressing. . Morey, 
before he was appointed to the chair of history, was professor of 
Latin at Rochester, so that we must set down such irre- 
gularities to the score of the compositors; but there is here and 
there a reading which will not admit of this explanation. Thus 
in distinguishing between jura ad rem and jura in rem, the Pro- 
fessor italicises his translation of the latter in calling them “ rights 
tn the thing.” Now, although he is entitled, like other modern 
authors, to abandon the phraseology of classical terms and sub- 
stitute the jus in rem for what was called by the Romans them- 
selves jus in re, we take it that this privilege does not carry with 
it any sort of right to violate elementary rules of grammar by 
translating in rem as “in the thing.” Other examples may be 
quoted of a certain haziness in the matter of classical construction ; 
and it would be unfair to the reader of this notice to conceal from 
him one of the gems from Mr. Morey’s répertoire of historical and 
geographical knowledge—the statement, that is, that condemned 
criminals were executed by being thrown from the Tarpeian rock 
“into the Tiber.” But we mention these little excursions of the 
Rochester Professor into the field of original composition with no 
view of detracting seriously from the real value of his little book, 
It is one of its merits that the writer, instead of stopping to 
wrestle with difficulties by the ps rie skims over them, and, 
taking up a common-sense view of his point, proceeds on the as- 
sumption that it is free from further doubt. It is thus that he 
adopts the plan of classing obligations under the heading of res 
and in a brief allusion to the arguments which have been adduced 
against this arrangement dismisses them as devoid of serious sig- 
nificance. He “doubts whether any other arrangement ” than the 
threefold “ is more logical or convenient,” although, as almost every 
other recent guthority has declared, no division which is either 
logical or convenient could possibly include under the category of 
“ things ” a legal conception belonging as properly, if not more so, 
to that of persons or actions, The sole excuse for it is that 
Justinian thought fit to adopt in a conspicuous part of his In- 
stitutes a scheme which the whole subsequent work makes un- 
intelligible. But over this and several other troublesome difficulties 
Professor Morey very wisely and, on the whole, very adroitly 
throws a veil. He has the invaluable gift of avoidi on 
and yet imparting real interest to a subject which, in the hands 
most compilers, proves supremely dry. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Ca ALLEN (1) is an example of what sometimes 
happens—a good man leaving a bad name, His zeal and 
honesty cannot be questioned; but, when the latter virtue is so 
misguided by the former as to make the r compass the 
subjugation of his country and the dethronement of his sovereign, 
the judgment of posterity must be severe. There are, however, 
two sides to Allen’s character as a man of action, As the scur- 
rilous libeller of his Queen, against whose character and legiti- 


(1) William, Cardinal Allen, und die englischen Seminare dem 
Von Dr. Alphons Bellesheim. Mainz: Kirchheim. 
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macy he would never have breathed a syllable if she had been of 
his religion; as the protégé of Philip of Spain, forced by him 
upon a prudent and unwilling Pope; as the consistent bigot, yr 
testing with his last breath against the reception of Henry IV. of 
France into his own Church, he appears in a thoroughly disadvan- 
tageous light. As the founder of the English Catholic seminaries 
on the Continent he wrought an important work, which exercised 
@ great and abiding influence, and which told in two ways, pre- 
serving the Roman Catholic religion in England from the danger 
of extinction for want of clergy, and at the same time rendering it 
more unacceptable than ever to the people by the anti-national 
character it imparted. Dr. Bellesheim, who is apparently a fair- 
minded man, but quite incapable of divesting himself of the pre- 
ions of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, so far recognizes the 
fact of Allen’s treason as to betray a desire to separate his educa- 
tional from his political activity as far as possible. The two, 
however, are too intimately connected for this to be practicable ; 
and it can only be said of his book, as of his hero's life, that one 
half of it is much more interesting and edifying than the other. 

The exposition of that interesting pseudepigraphic relic, “The 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs” (2), edited some years ago 
at Cambridge by Mr. Sinker, seems to be a most complicated busi- 
ness, The critics are nearly unanimous that it is an early Christian 
me ay but while half of them are quite clear that it betrays 

Ybionitish tendencies, the other half are no less convinced that it 
's from a follower of St. Paul. Herr Schnapp comes to the 
rescue by suggesting that it has been largely interpolated at 
different periods by two Jews and one Christian, who contradict 
the original and each other. Thisis rather to cut the knot than to 
unloose it, and, admitting the existence of interpolations, we 
should question the possibility of pointing them out with the cer- 
tainty that Herr Schnapp assumes, 

The “Vision of St. Paul”(3) is an apocryphal revelation, 
originally composed in Greek, probably about 380 4.p. It is not 
distinguished for any remarkable flights of imagination, and is 
apparently of monastic origin. It is interesting, nevertheless, as 
one of the earliest examples of an extensive class of writings, 
without which the Divine Comedy might never have existed. 
The Greek original was discovered and published by Tischendorf 
in 1843. There is also an ancient Syriac version, of which English 
and German translations have been published. Herr Brandes now 

blishes an old German and two Latin versions, with much 
interesting information respecting the French, Danish, and other 
translations made in the middle ages. 

Herr Eugen Braunholtz (4) investigates the numerous versions 
of the very ancient legend which suggested the incident of the 
three caskets in the Merchant of Venice. The story appears first 
in a Buddhistic dress, but is no doubt older. 

P. von Bradke traces the disappearance of Dyius (5), the Indian 
Zeus, from the Hindu Pantheon, and the gradual degradation of 
the Asuras, originally the highest deities, into evil spirits. Persian 
mythology followed a contrary course; the Devas, who, in India, 
supplanted Dyaus, became demons, and Dyius, originally the chief 
Asura, was recognized as the Supreme Being, under the name of 
Ahura Mazda. 

Since the days of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo few 
men have approached more nearly to universality of genius than 

, crazy Jean-Jacques Rousseau (6), who was so long a way 

m even common sense. The clear-headed, practical Voltaire 
was not only ignorant, but inept in physical science, while the 
Genevan enthusiast susceptible to everything bearing on the 
etudy of nature, achieved a reputation in botany which would 
have preserved his name if he had accomplished nothing else. In 
a y delightful volume M. Albert Jansen sketches Rousseau’s 
progress and performances as a botanist. We are shown how, in 
1764, persecuted by the French Government and, which was much 
worse, ridiculed by Voltaire, he took refuge in the Val de Travers, 
eedolent of such different associations in our own day, and there, 
seeking a balm for his wounded heart in intercourse with Nature, 
conceived that passion for systematic botany which he never 
afterwards lost. The most original and indocile of men set him- 
self to popularize Linneus, and wherever his capricious fortune 
or morbid terrors conducted him, he was always accompanied by 
his botanical manual and his herbarium. His studies were only 

inguished during the composition of his half-insane Dialogues, 
and were resumed when the cloud was lifted from his spirit. 
Herr Jansen describes his rambles and researches in the most 
attractive manner, and warmly estimates the service he rendered 
te botany by the clearness of his exposition even more than by 
the eloquence of his diction. That Herr Jansen should be a 
vehement advocate of his hero is but natural; but, as he acknow- 
ledges that Rousseau’'s suspicions, and jealousies 
were, for the most part, the offspring of a disordered imagine*‘:=, 
we think he might have extended the admission to his animosities 
and his representation of the behaviour of his fellow-men. When 


fa) Die Testamente der Zwilf Patriarchen, Untersucht von Lic. F. 
pp- Halle: Niemeyer. London: Nutt. 

(3) Visio S. Pauli, Ein Beitrag zur Visionslitteratur, Mit einem 
deutschen und zwei lateinischen Texten, Von H. Brandes. Halle: 
Niemeyer. London: Nutt. 

(4) Die erste nichtchristliche Parabel des Barlaam und Josaphat, V. 
E. tz. Halle: Niemeyer. London: Nutt. ™ 

Gus Asura, Ahura Mazdé und die A Von P. Bradk 
Hod Niemeyer London: Nutt. 
(9) Jean-Jacques Rousseau als Botaniker. Von Albert Jansen. Berlin: 


reason and justice find contemporaries of sense and experience 
unanimous in thinking well of David Hume, and the irresponsible 
Rousseau alone vilifying him, there can be no uncertainty as to their 
verdict. An appendix contains some interesting documents, con- 
sisting of botanical memoranda by Rousseau and letters addressed 
to him derived from the public library of Neuchatel. The 
most interesting of the letters are several from the Duchess of 
Portland, a kind and steady friend to the wayward philosopher. 
We are uncertain whether sundry orthographical eccentricities in 
the letters should be imputed to the printer or to her Grace. 

Volume IV. of the German department of the Clarendon Press 
Series (7) is one of the best adapted for students of the German 
language, comprising two narrative masterpieces, Schiller’s ac- 
count of the execution of Counts Egmont and Hoorn, and his 
history of the siege of Antwerp, delightful reading, moderate in 
compass and not too difficult in style. Dr. Buchheim has not only 
added excellent notes, explaining historical allusions and pecu- 
liarities of idiom, but has prefixed an admirable historical intro- 
duction, imparting all the information requisite for an intelligent 
appreciation of Schiller’s narratives. 

t is not often that the formal obligation of a candidate for an 
academical degree to produce a thesis calls forth so comprehensive, 
erudite, and brilliant a disquisition as Ernst von Stern’s essay on 
the history of Greece from the Peace of Antalcidas to the battle 
of Mantinea (8), presented to the University of Dorpat. It is at 
once an example of acute historical research and of agreeable lite- 
rary composition. The principal defect is one almost inseparable 
from any attempt to write a consecutive history of an agitated and 
distracted time, full of cross-currents and competing interests, 
whose only contemporary historian labours under the imputation 
of party spirit, while the sources of information from which later 
compilers derived their narratives are matters of uncertainty. 
Herr von Stein gives good reasons for thinking that Plutarch, in 
his life of Pelopidas, and Diodorus in his narrative of the Manti- 
nean campaign, relied chiefly upon Bceotian authorities, which 
in a measure accounts for the extremely attractive figure the 
Theban heroes make in history. It was certainly the business of 
Plutarch, alike as biographer and Beoeotian, to follow the most 
ideal representation of his hero he could find. Herr von Stern is, 
nevertheless, quite just to Epaminondas, and points out that his 
narrow local patriotism was the only principle of action which 
could lead to practical effects in an age when the Panhellenic 
ideal had died out, and the aspirations of Isocrates for a combina- 
tion of all of Hellenic blood against the Persian were regarded as 
rhetoric or dreams. It is not his business to add that the choice 
between the policy of Isocrates and the policy of Epaminondas is 
now offered to the English race. 

Dr. Hermann Hallwich has added to his “ Portraits from 
Wallenstein’s Camp” (9) a study on the first years of his lieu- 
tenant Aldringen’s service under him, designed to establish a 
theory of his own. There is, he thinks, sufficient evidence that 
from the beginning of Wallenstein’s career as generalissimo a 
conspiracy existed to overthrow him and replace him by Collalto, 
and that Aldringen was the life and soul of the plot. The 
question is too difficult to be satisfactorily discussed in so small 
a volume as that of Dr. Hallwich, whose pre jon for 
Wallenstein, moreover, is too often indulged at the expense of 
historical impartiality. Wallenstein undoubtedly behaved and 
expressed himself very much as if he believed in the existence of 
such a conspiracy, and found himself greatly hampered by the 
camarilla or priests and courtiers at Vienna. “At the first 
trifling check we meet,” he says, “all our side will turn round 
upon us,” a remark which, as Dr. Hallwich justly observes, goes 
far to explain the hesitation and superfluous caution with which 
his strategy has been reproached. In another letter he says, “ If 
I gave as much heed to my salvation as to the Emperor's service 
I should not need to go to purgatory”—a curious counterpart to 
the memorable saying of Cardinal Wolsey. 

“Contributions to the History of Art” (10), by Ludwig von 
Urlichs, deal chiefly with archeology, the most remarkable being 
a description of a very fine sarcophagus discovered at Oephisia. 
There is also, however, a long and important contribution to 
German artistic history in a memoir, compiled from the corre- 
spondence of the late King Louis of Bavaria with his counsellor 
on art subjects, Wagner, on the King’s relations with Cornelius, 
Cornelius’s slowness frequently irritated his royal patron, and it 
seems to have gradually dawned upon the latter that the painter 
was greater in conception than in execution; nevertheless, they 
got through forty years without a rupture. 

“ The Four Fair Penitents,” by Hans Hoffmann, the first in 
order of the contributions to the September Rundschau (11), is an 
obvious imitation of the style of Gottfried Keller. But the model 
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is well chosen, and the quaint, grave style of narrative throughout 
is in good keeping and highly effective. There is not equal truth 
of representation in F, Laban’s “ Child Idyll of Modern 
where the recollection of scenes and conversations in early life 
seems much too definite. The story is nevertheless lively and | 
picturesque. Zeller’s study of Frederick the Great's philosophical | 
views is distinguished by his usual clearness and J meme As 
might be expected, Frederick’s attachment to metaphysics decreased 
under the pressure of practical affairs,and he gradually quitted the 
dogmatism of Wolff, whom, however, he continued to rate highly, 
for the scepticism of Bayle and the empiricism of Locke. His 
dislike of the anti-monarchical tendencies of the more advanced 
French philosophy produced something like a reaction in his latter 
days; he became an advocate of the doctrine of free will, which 
in his youth he had nearly been beheaded for denying. It is 
evident, however, that ethical questions claimed his chief interest, 
and that he was a mere dilettante in speculative philosophy. 
Lady Blennerhassett and Professor Geffcken have nothing to tell 
us of George Eliot and the Afghan question which is not already 
well known in England, but their articles will be appreciated — 
upon the Continent. 

The October number of the Rundschau has some important 
articles, among which may especially be noticed Professor 
Geffcken’s defence of the policy of the German Government in 
demonetizing silver. It is admitted that serious mistakes have 
been made, especially in delaying to get rid of the surplus silver — 
until the depreciation of its value had become serious. Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett treats of English parties from the point of 
view from which English party struggles appear to most advantage, 
their bearing on the social well-being of Ee eunta. He hence 
finds it easier to arrive at a cheerful view of the future, which we 
trust events may justify. Heinrich Brugsch, who has exchanged 
Egypt for Persia, gossips very agreeably about the modern 
Persians, especially their literary tastes and tendencies. He 

aks very favourably of the general love of reading, but com- 


— of the total absence of literary genius or even talent. 
ince Louis Ferdinand is eulogized in a memoir by Paul Baillen 
asa precursor of German unity. It is unquestionable that, unlike | 
the Hohenzollern princes in general, he was a man of ideas, and 
that his advocacy of an alliance with Austria against Napoleon 
contrasts most favourably with the cowardice and selfishness of 
the Prussian statesmen of the day. Two pretty novelettes, some 
lively but not very important reminiscences of Gustav Nachtigal, 
and o1 paper on the alarming increase of insanity complete a good 
caumber. 


ART AND OLD SHOES.* 
— so pretty a book as this could be produced about old 


oes would seem impossible prior to experience. But Mr. | 


Greig, or his artist, has treated a lowly subject so feelingly, with 
so much artistic effect, that some of the eleven chromolithographs 
which illustrate his book are pictures in themselves, and all are at 
least pleasant to look at. That any one should collect old shoes 
might also seem incredible. Many years ago we remember calli 
attention to the possibility that a collection of the kind might 
some day be offered to the South Kensington Museum, and we 
vent to wonder how the authorities of that institution would | 
appraise the boots of the Marquis of Carabas or the “ vair” slipper | 
of Cinderella. Mr. Greig shows that there are possibilities 
for the collector even in old boots; but, as his letterpress 
consists of only a few lines to each print, followed by an article 
of Mr. R. Heath's reprinted from the Magazine of Art, and 
a note on the waxworks at Westminster Abbey, which, by the 
way, is full of errors, though it only consists of eight lines, there 
is not much scope for prolonged notice. The first print shows a 
black slipper, “ supposed to have belonged to the beautiful and 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots.” It looks very like what people 
wear now, and we have only Mr. Greig’s word for it that it can be 
three hundred years old. Queen Mary was beheaded in 1587. He 
does not adduce a line or a word of proof, but from some cuts of 
shoes at the Hétel Cluny which illustrate Mr. Heath's article, it 
seems “7 likely that shoes of this form were in use at that 
iod. the note already referred to about the waxworks, 
r. Greig speaks of the effigies of “Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duchess of Marlborough ” as wearing large heeled shoes; but the 
effigy of Queen Elizabeth, unfortunately for his views, is not con- 
temporary, having been renewed about the beginning of the 
— century ; and there being no remnant of the Duchess of 
arlborough’s figure, though the ——aee Duchess of 
Buckinghamshire is, we believe, represented, and there is a very 
perfect figureof Queen Mary II. A very pretty shoe is Miss Langley’s, 
in the second plate. Its wearer, we are told, lived in the 
reign of Charles II. It is “ made of pale silk, most beautifully 
embroidered.” In front, on the instep, where a buckle might be 
looked for, there is a single large — reposing on a small bow of 
delicate lace. The third shoe a a It was found 
among the effects of the Honourable 'y Menzies of Menzies, 
who was the sister of the third Lord Grantley, and niece and god- 
daughter of Grace Norton, wife of the third Earl of Portsmouth. 
Lady Menzies received the shoe from her aunt, who died childless. 
It is worthy to be the gift of a fairy godmother, and must be 4 
hundred years old at least. It is made of pale blueish silk and 


* Ladies’ Old-Fashioned Shoes, By T. Watson Greig. Edinburgh: 


richly embroidered with what looks like silver thread, but is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Greig to be steel. The next shoe is rather older, 


ungary,” | having belonged to Mrs. Woodcock, who, says Mr. Greig, “ lived 


in the beginning of the last century.” He might, however, have 
easily given a more exact date, as Mrs. Woodcock was the 
co-heiress of the barony of Dudley, whose descendants, in humble 
life, are mentioned in books on such subjects. The next shoe 
engraved “ belonged to Lilias, daughter of the twelfth Earl of 
Eglinton, and was worn by her at her marriage about the middle 
of the eighteenth century.” Any Peerage would have shown 
Mr. Greig that Lady Lilias Montgomerie was first married 
in 1796; and, secondly, in 1817; and that, as she only died 
in 1845, she can hardly have been living in 1750. There are two 
lovely shoes worn by Lady Mary Mordaunt; but Mr. Greig does 
not tell us who she was, A lady of the name died in 1819, and 
her heirs were Scotch. A handsomely brocaded shoe probably 
dates from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is assigned to a 
Mrs. Brown, about whom nothing has been ascertained. The most 
beautiful shoe of all the collection is figured in Plate IX. It is of 


| green and gold brocade, with a high red heel. 


Altogether this is a disappointing yet charming book. The 
idea is excellent, but it is only half worked out, as far, that is, as 
the letterpress is concerned. The plates leave nothing to be 
desired. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E have seldom seen a more vigorous, and never, we think, a 

more fervid, denunciation of short service than the anony- 
mous book (1) in which a French writer, evidently well acquainted 
with military affairs, discusses the influence of democratic institu- 
tions upon armies, and the result of the military institutions of 
his own democratic country in particular. The denunciation loses, 
if anything, by being too sweeping, though it must be admitted 
that the writer appears to be perfectly prepared with chapter and 
verse to support his statements. According to him, the idea of 
passing a nation through military service, and thus securing 
the possibility of at a given moment calling the entire people to 
arms, is wholly illusory. He fixes, of course, on the admitted 
difficulty which the recent Colonial enterprises of France have 
laid bare—the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of conducting 
such enterprises with a citizen army of pepe ~~ soldiers, 
impatient to get through the stipulated time and indignant at 


| being subjected to any greater risk than their fellows. But he 
| is by no means content with this, and urges (as indeed others have 


urged before him) that the short-service and universal system 


deprives the army of its backbone—a suflicient and trustworthy 
' staf of non-commissioned officers thorcughly trained to military 
| duty and wedded to the colours. He has of course his own scheme, 


and, like other critics, he is perhaps not so fortunate in construc- 
tion as in criticism. But it is ditticult to contest the historical 
dictum with which he sums up:—* L’ceuvre des grands capitaines 
a toujours été de vaincre avec des troupes de métier des nations en 
armes.” 

M. Paul Eudel’s book on an Eastern tour (2), now not of a 
very adventurous or novel character, is agreeable enough, the 
author having a tendency to relate the minutest incidents of travel 
in a style which, for a person inclined to listen, is perhaps not 
the least attractive style of travel-writing. His special accom- 


_plishments, moreover, as an art critic stand him in good stead. 


| But it is a pity that he should have given such a picture of the 


David Douglas. 1885. 


manners of a nation which is still great, and which used to pride 
itself on being polite, as that which appears in one of his earliest 
pages. M. Eudel, a fellow-traveller, and their wives were in a 
railway-carriage travelling through Germany. After some silly 
remarks about “la moralité Prassienne,” M. Eudel calmly records 
how a young man of good appearance got into the carriage, and 
addressed some remark to the French party. “ Puis comme nous 
lui tournons le dos sans répondre,” he humbly explained that he 
was not a German, but a Swiss, and they proceeded to turn their 
backs back again and to treat him with courtesy. There is 
nothing necessarily disgraceful in being defeated ; we are afraid as 
much can hardly Be said about such displays of petulant boorish- 
ness and littleness mixed as this. 

Apropos of the crime of Marchandon and others like unto it, 
“un magistrat ” (3) indulges in a rather desultory and irrelevant, 
though not always unamusing, gossip about servants of all times, 
But is it really true that in England the first question of a domestic 
who applies for a place is, “ Do you take me for work or for orna- 
ment?” “Un magistrat” must know better than mere English- 
men, but we protest that we were ignorant of the fact. 

M. Léon Delbos has added in his Little Eugene's French 
Reader (4) one to an already large list of similar works, but one for 
which there is ample room. We are glad to endorse the plea in 
his preface for a return to the old method of “ getting by heart.” 
It may shock the theories of modern and the laziness 
of modern pupils, but there is nothing like it. 

The title of Le 21°™ arrondissement (5) will speak for itself to 
persons acquainted with unclassical French, and they will be 


(1) L’armée et la démocratie. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(2) Constantinople, Smyrne, Athé. s Par Paul Eudel. Paris: Dentu, 
(3) Domestiques et maitres. Par un Magistrat. Paris: Denta. 

(4) Little Eugéne’s French Reader, By Léon Delbos. London: 
illiams & Norgate. 3 

(5) Le 21*me arrondissement, Par P. Burani. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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for a volume “ [not intended] for the wise ones, For 
the grave or precise ones.” . Burani probably means 
no particular harm, but he has not quite the lightness of touch 
required by his special craft. Darius Fal (6) was a private 
secretary, and 4 tragic, not a comic one. He fell in love with 
his master’s daughter, which it is the immemorial right of 
_ secretaries to do with fair chance of success. But then 
e committed crimes—in fact, a murder—from which private 
secretaries, like other men, would do well to abstain. The book 
would be better for a little more souplesse. Le roman d’ Elise (7) 
is a story of a Russian father who succeeded in beguiling the 
affections of his daughter away from her French husband. The 
Muscovite had a certain excuse in the fact that his son-in-law 
had by no means “ run straight” in the contest for the hand of 
Elise. The lady herself seems to have been by no means better 
than she should be and not nearly so good as she might. M. 
de Belleval’s story (8) deals with a family ghost, or banshee, or heir- 
loom of that kind, and ends up with a duel, which is a little like 
the duel in one of MM. de Goncourt’s books, we forget exactly 
which. It has some merit, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


NY one who claims to have promoted “a new line of 
laughter,” and proves the claim as Mr. C. G. Leland does in 
Brand-new Ballads (Fun Office), deserves the hearty thanks of all 
lovers of humour. Frankly to acknowledge this is no more than 
a duty, because of the grave perils that beset him who commends 
a work of humour to a friend. Dreadful results have been known 
to follow such ill-advised action, and sudden revelations of in- 
compatibility of humour have sometimes led to severed friendships. 
Leigh Hunt’s remark—“ The risibilities of the serious are not 
always to be accounted for”—applies with equal force to the 
humorous, for even famous humorists have desperately disagreed 
on the most elementary grounds. And what is more exasperating 
than to find your friend in the -chair of laughter over « book 
that leaves you as dull as the third Peter Bell? It is hard to 
imagine Mr. Leland’s amusing ballads the battle-field of conflicting 
humours or the source of domestic tragedies, even in a world that 
contains superior people who will eee of the humour of 
George Eliot and deny the pleasures of Pickwick, The original 
Ballads of Hans Breitmann, it is well to remember, appeared 
just when American humour was on its trial in this country. 
here was something of a reaction against the first fervid 
acclamations that greeted Artemus Ward, and neither Mark 
Twain nor Mr. Bret Harte—not to mention recent writers—had 
iven us of their best. Humour so copious, so racy, so piquant 
* in its combination of incongruities, inevitably gained for the 
delightful cycle of Breitmann Ballads a notable success. Their 
distinctive Teutonism was perhaps the active ingredient that 
conquered the laughter-loving Briton, who, though he needs 
provocation, is still for all the sadness of the age a lover 
of laughter. The majority of Mr. Leland’s new ballads arouse 
uine involuntary laughter—the true test of humour, accord- 
a to excellent authority—and not mere inward chuckling or 
the — 7 proceeds of superficial tickling. In the ballads “ 
Green Old Man,” “ Carey of Carson ”—exemplified in real life the 
other day—“ A Tale of Idaho,” “The Rise and Fall of Glory- 
ville,” and in the exquisitely funny blank verse, “ Melodramna- 
tion,” Mr. Leland is comparable only to “Hans Breitmann” in 
his richest vein. And what more need be said ? 

Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Australian Life, White and Black 
(Chapman & Hall), has all the appearance of being one of the 
multitude of facile and fearless books of travel of which the 
world must be weary. That it is something very different should 
be a pleasant surprise, even to those who are acquainted with the 
author’s 
are descri 


with the vivacity and truth of one who knows an 


loves the land thoroughly, not content to deal with the dumb | 


show of things, and possessing the divining power that reveals 
hidden characteristics, The descriptive sketches are no mere 
impressions of the road—dusty memoranda, drily detailed—but 
sincere and sympathetic studies, The chief distinction of the 
book lies in the literary skill displayed in the personal recollec- 
tions, where truth and fiction are blended in a romantic atmo- 
ephere, and the light heel of comedy is swept by the sombre 


In St. George and the Dragon (Wyman & Sons) a world-wide 
legend is localized by “ Guanon,” and philology and paleontology, 
the legends of the saints and the Morte d’ Arthur, are all invoked 
in aid of the author's design. Whether St. George of England, 
or him of Cappadocia, killed the fabulous dragon in Asia, or, 
as “Guanon ” avers, in Cornwall, are things no more beyond con- 
jecture than the pseudonym of Achilles. The author advances 
much ingenious speculation and much specious surmise in support 
of his patriotic theory; but his monstrous ichthyosaurus is very 
disappointing. His dragon inspires no fear, and a dragon that 
does not make the flesh of ten thousand backs to creep is no better 
than the pasteboard beast of the Wagnerian opera. 

The Sunday School Reader, by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 


(6) Le crime de Darius Fal. Par Adolphe Racot. Paris: Calmann- 
(7) Le roman Elise. Par E. Arnous-Riviére. Paris: Ollendorff. 
8) La dame au loup. Par le Marquis de Belleval. Paris: 


—— work in fiction. Australian scenery and — 
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gpg & Sons), is a collection of recitations for children, 
notion of relieving the tedium of Sunday School teaching is 
a good one, though the poetical standard of the book might well 


be raised. 
Telegraphists will find an excellent practical e in Mr. W. 
Williams’s Manual of Telegraphy (Longmans & Co.), which is an 


admirable combination of text-book and primer, fully illustrated. 
Batteries and instruments are lucidly described and compared, 
and the important subjects, “ Circuits” and “ Testing,” are also 
very ably treated. 

Mr. Henry V. Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States for 1885 (London: Effingham Wilson; New York: Poor) 
is a vast compilation of statistics illustrative of the enormous 
growth of railways in the States and Canada. 

We have received the fourth volume in two parts of M. Victor 
Duruy’s History of Rome, edited by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy 
(Kegan Paul & Co.), with some five hundred illustrations. 

Everybody who wishes to avoid safely (and, if we may be so 
wicked, everybody who wishes safely to commit) py 
in the ag election should spend twopence on a folded card 
by Messrs. Mattinson and Macaskie (Waterlow & Sons), giving a 
table of “ practices which vitiate the election.” It will go into hi 
pocket-book, it will save his pocket, anf perhaps it will save his 
seat. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DepartMENT has been Remove from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 Sournamprton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 


| 


| 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wit11am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The SaturDay REVIEW is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,565, OcroBEeR 24, 1885: 


“For it is Not an Open Enemy.” 
“Is the Union here?” The New Early England. 

The Eastern Difficulty. South Africa. Lord Strathnairn. 
Victims of the Law. Dr. Quain’s Harveian Oration. 
Burmah. Luggage. The French Elections. 

The Ethics of Punishment. Local Government. 

The End of the Oldham Strike. 

Lady Doctors for India. Riel’s Case. 


The Muzzle. 
Provincial Picture Galleries, 
Two Fresh Philosophers. 
The Crystal Palace Concerts. 
Austro-Hungarian Finance. The Pear Congress. 
New York Theatres. Racing. 
The March to Highbury. 


Theory and Practice. 
Te/lpherage. 
License and the Licenser. 


The Formation of Political Opinion. 
Five Novels and a Squib. 
Kocher’s History of Hanover and Brunswick. 
Child’s Popular Ballads. Four Medical Books. 

M. E. delle Grazie. Men of the Reign. Maitre Lachaud. 
Roman Law for American Readers. German Literature. 
Art and Old Shoes. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


= 
| | 
| 
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’ 
| 
| 
| — | 
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Levy. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,564, OCTOBER 17, 1885: 
gress—The Hi Family—Burmah—Sir Charles the Wake—The | 
rations Jubilee—The Late Government and the Crimes Act— 
loves—Admiralty Reform—Cousin Henry’s Testimonial—Irish 
t—Sea Birds and Land—The Attitude of Servia—The Stones 


The Church Con 
Municipal 
Without the 
Local Governmen' 
of Eton—Nolo Profiteri. 

Autumn in Italy—Our School for Actors—Carp Culture—M. Perrin—An American 
Concert—The Paris Monetary Conference—The C itch—The Theatr 
“ Law and Communism.” 

Thackeray's Miscellaneous Essays— Peasant Properties—The Rise of Silas Lapham— 
Old Church Life in Scotland—Archwology and Pretty Books—Wellhausen’s 
of Israel—Four Novels—Gulliver’s Travels—French Literature—New 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| T H EAT RE, 


Lessee and Man Mr. IRVING. 
rary even ing, at Eight o'clock, OLIVIA,” iy ad G. WILLS._ Dr. Primrose (Vicar of 
Wile eld), Mr HENRY IRVING ; his daughter) Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to F can be booked in advance, or by letter 
or te —Lyceum. 


e THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
ICTURE, com apigeed afew days before he died. NOW ON bi at the DORE 
ALLERY, * Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 


NEW ATHENEZUM CLUB, 26 Suffolk 


1, 8.W. Established 1878. 


Street, Pall 


The Committee of Member decided to admit UNE HUNDRED 
MEMBERS without entrance fee. Annual Subscription—Town Members, £4 4s. ; Country 
Members, £2 28. to be made to the SECRETARY. 


J NTERNATION AL EXHIBITION of INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, 
and ART, EDINBURGH —MAY to OCTOBE 
Patron—HNER MAJESTY THE QUE 
President—The Marquis of K.T. 
Vice-Presidents—The Earl of Abe Edinburgh ; the Lord Provost 


of Glas 
The EXHIBITION will be OPEN to the PRODUCTS, MANUFACTURES, &c., of 
by Al Special Sections for:—.ADIES’ WORK of every DESCR IPTION ; 
ITS by ARTIS SANS of all NATIONS; I from th ARTS and LOAN COLLECTIONS, 
Manager—H EDLEY ; Secretary, JA HBANK. 
Exwiuitiox OFFIC 99 HANOV ER Site, EDINBURGH. 
ALL APPLICATIONS for SPACE must be LODGED vefore JANUARY 1, 1886. 
B® 
Principal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Oxford. 


Vice-Principal—_Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., Cambridge. 
BOARDERS are received by the Principal, C. G. Allum, Esq., M.A., and the Rev. C. H. 


Griffin, 
The Coli hese Jusier Department and a Touse for Boys under Thirteen, in charge of 
P Buildings, including B uses, upon the most improved principle, are being 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on ae January 28. 
. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
aero INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


ERS STAIN 
nged to at an ENGIN 


di h 


‘EER for enjoyment in Europe, India, or 


the Colonies, FIVE STUDENTS will be admitted mber 1886. bor Com- 
ition the Secretary of State will offer Fifteen Appointments ‘n't Indian Public Works 
partment, and Two in ng Indian Telegraph Pp apply to 
the SECRETARY, at the College 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SATURDAY, October 31st, for All 
Saints’ Day._FOOTBALL MATCH—Old v. Present, 3 p.m. Latin Play, &e., 7.45 
Other arrangements as usual. 


P.M. 
« ROYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, 
SOUTHSEA. Established 185 

for the NAVY, PUBLIC SC HOULS, gee 
8. tee six Candidates sent up in June 185, five obtained 

good boating and bathing, and all are taught to sw in 


RA 


apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
.—DARMSTADT, GERM ANY. —Thorough in- 
in CLASSICS, am and MATHEMATICS, 


areer.—Apply for prospectus, &c., to Dr. 


THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


are earnestly solicited to forward ard COLLECTIONS at HARVEST THA 
giving sRVICES to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 


James’ 
The prey of this Institution is to provide Pensions to bond fide Farmers, their Wives, 
Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughters. Six hundred and sixty-five Pensioners, 
of whom are over eighty years of age, ure now being maintained ct an annual cost of £14, 
Four hundred persons who have cultivated holdings, varying from 2,000 to 100 acres, and have 
been ruined through the various causes of agricultural failure, are seeking election. To pro- 
vide for these, an additional £10,900 a year is required. 
pe aa for the Clergy and Leaflets tor distribution may be obtained of the SECRETARY 


TO HOTEL PROPRIETORS, and others. —A 


BLIC SCHOOLS CLUB desire to on S SUITABLE PREMISES within half 
a mile of ffers 


ate t rom 
Private Baths. Address, MaXAGE&, Ilfracombe. North Devon. 


Cross. The Club at presen bag but of daily 
ATK might be entertained. Replies, with ith full “particulars, ‘to be addressed, H., 
Street Brothers, 5 Serie Street, W.C. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ' TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES, 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


AMMONIAP! PHONE. 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


toany 
HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. | Bean Bank ora 


‘ 


IME, LABOUR, and MONEY may be saved by sen all 
nnou: its for Newspapers, agazines, &c., through HART'S TADVER TISING 
OFFICES. ya png’ order an Lavertionment can inserted In any number of Papers, 
ral ‘he Advertiser thus saves immense time and labour, and receives only 


ONE our or Gene Account instead of one from each paper. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS of Schools, Colgan Societies, Memorial and other Public Funds, 
#4 Publishers’ rates) in the Saturda view, Guardian, Church Times, Times, 
Morning Post, Spectator, A hemo, or or any other paper in the wor! 
HART’S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


% SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
HOUSE MASTER. —An n opportunity oceurs for a TUTOR or 
LERGYMAN to RENT, a suitable HOUSE, 
situated. to Students in a are recommended for and 
ued is the most satisfaciory 


Occupation must must Christmas. No Premium required, but 
references must be name PRINCIPAL Elmhurst, Kenley, Surrey. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions ..... 
THE COUNCIL for HELP to t this deficit, and permanently reduce it, elther 
Donstions and Annes! Subscriptions, ot Lagecies for investment. 


Annual Expenditure 


HOTELS. 


SUN AND MILD SEA BREEZES WITHOUT LEAVING ENGLAND. 


TOTLAND B BAY HOTEL, ISLE of WIGHT (near Alum 
charges. eter, Magnificat Sea, Views, Great, comfort Pier Good 
service of Trains and Boats via Lymington.—Address, G. E. Brows, Manager. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, — On the verge of tt? 


Atlantic. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Including the Patent Perfect Check Repeater action, 
giving to the performer an exceedingly prompt, rapid, elastic, and 
powerful touch, and a tone pure, clear, and sonorous. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free, 


HIMROD’S REMEDY. 


ASTHMA REMEDY HIMROD'S ASTHMA REMEDY 
GIVES INSTANT RELIEF Is not a Ne Sere nad swallowed ; 
it must urnt, and the fumes in- 
4s, per Tin, of 
emists and Medicine Dealers, or 
ASTHMA, = free for Fifty Stamps, from the 
BRONCHITIS, Aguate, 
BARCLAY & SONS, 
COLDS. 95 Street. 


Antwerp International Exhibition, 1885, 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD), 


WILLS’S 
BEST 
BIRD’S EYE 


Is now supplied in 4 oz. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets 
in addition to the sizes and styles hitherto sold, 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS, 
Bristol — London — Birmingham — Manchester — Hamburg. 
French Agency: 7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris, 


PRIZE MEDALS: London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884, 


(Harness’s Patent.) 


AST 
AMMONTAPIIONE is invaluable in all Pu 
A” tone. It is a tube about 25 inches long, constructed of especialy ially 
AMMONTAPHONE. non-corrosive metal, with handles, having spring 
AMMONIAPIIONE. It is char, with a chemical compound ~ 80 as 
AMMONIAPHONE. 


resemble in effect that which is produced by the soft balmy air 
the Italian Peninsula when inhaled into 1 hence 
term— Artificial Italian Air. 


DR. CARTER MOFFAT’S AMMONIAPHONE will last for 


5,000 . It should be used b Acton, Vocalists, Clergymen, 
Leaders of Psalmody, Gheolmasters. Amateurs, Church Choire, 
y, or who desire reatly improve i i 
AMMOSIAPLONE. tones, producing a rich. powerfu mel vice, of 
singing clearness and range weak rich and 
AMMON APHONE. massive, while great good i is ambte to ‘the general health. 
AMMONIAPHONE. ENN 
MONIAPHONE. 


“14 Conduit Street, London : Dee. 20. 
“ The two AMMORTAPHONES that I peat nee you B= gi 
very good a 
, extension of register, which are undeniable, { have found 
AMMONTAPHONE most useful in cutting short catarrhal 
laryngeal troubles, and of great benefit in removing huskiness. 
tients have tried t ‘AMMONIAPHONE at my sugges- 
are all pleased with the improvement in their vulces. 


id the Car 
Care ot 
Asthma, Bronchitis 
AMMONTAPHONE. 

ad a 
‘AMMONTAPHONE. 


Pulmonary 4 
CARTER dai t the Rooms of the MEDI 
MPANY, Limited, 52 Oxford Street, W., to demonct> ~-y 
of the * Ammoniaphone.” Write for the 


HISTORY OF THE AMMONTAPHONE, 


An 80 pp. Treatise, free 
United on recel of PO xi or Cheque crossed 


COMPANY: 82 OXFORD ST., 


[October 24, 1885. 


Saturday Review. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


L4W LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET preset. LONDON. Instituted 1823. 


Assets on December 31, 1834........--.cescecersaceeeeeeeeeseses £5,375,995 
Income for the year 454,633 
Amount paid in Claims to December 31, 1984........+e+eeeeee 14,208,926 


versionar allotted for the five end’ 
Reversio’ 7 years ing 


The Expenses of Management, including Commission, are under 4} per cent. of t oh ncome. 
The idaie of Free Travel and Residence have been largely ex ,and Rates of Extra 
um a 


’ SALE OF FINE WINES, OCTOBER 29, 1885. 


RS. SOUTHARD & CO., 2 St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C., 
have received instructions to SELL, by Public Sale, without reserve, on 
October 29, at the London Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, the following 
fine WINES :— 
About 900 dozens of 1880 Cham incl Vve. Pommery, Giesler, 
Ayala, Pol, Roder & Moét’s t Impe Early 
» 500 dozens of * Claret ; Mouton Rothschild, 1874; ——_ 1877; 
Langeas Larose, 1875; Pichon, De at. Chateau Lafite, 1870. 
» 1,600 a half-bottles, of Port ipped by Messrs. Silva & Cosens, 
and Martinez, bottled in 1876, 1878 1879, 1881, and 1882. 
x» 250 dozens of Port, shipped by Messrs. ‘Offiey, Sandeman, and Gould- 
Campbell. 
Catalogues and particulars may be had from Messrs. SouTHARD & Co., London. 


seems ) granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, Reversions, and on other app 


Tatorets and Reversons are purchased. 
Comin: ssion allowed to oll tors and others on Assurances effected through their intro- 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on application to the ACTUARY. 
NORTHERN ASSURANOE 
Established 1836. 


LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. BERDEEN_3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (ss4), 


£573,000 

Accumulated Funds, se 25006 2,993,000 
H@NIX FIRE “OFFICER 


LOMBARD STREET and CIARING CROSS, aye —Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in ell parts of the World, 
arranged with promptitude and liberality. oe 

WILLIAM C. MACDONA 
FRANCIS B. MACDUNALD § J0int Secretaries. 


[IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 

Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., aNp 434 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Mastas, Five and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
a 
in hand exceed £3,300,000. 


10 5, 000 ACCIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
Paid as Compensation by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE Accidents of all "kinds. Paid-up ond Invested 
3—Pre mium Income, £235,000. Chairman, HAR M. FARQUHAR, Esq.— 
‘to the Cl Clerks at the Railway’ Stations, the Local or "West-end 8 Grand 
tt Buildings, Charing Cross,or at the Head ee ill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


~ INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 


HOULD READ OUR OCTOBER CIRCULAR 
(No. 449), which contains important information regarding the movements 

of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special information on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
high-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment. Circular post free on 


“ ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
42 Pouttnry, Lonpoy, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B'RKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

per INTEREST on DEPOSITS TWO per 

on REURREN T ACCOUNTS when not drawn belo’ Bank undertakes, 

free of charge, the Custody of Securities and Valuables; the Collection ES Bille of Exchange, 
bp wpe Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 

Credit and Circuiar Notesissued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
A} free on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE. 
HE SANITARY ENGINEERING COMPANY make a 
peciality of Sanitary Engineering Work, particularly those alterations in the 
DRAINAGE ARRANGEMENTS of ordinary dwelling-houses which are necessary 
to prevent the ingress of sewer or cesspool gases and other — vapours, pro- 
ducing typhoid fever, diphtheria, and a generally low state of health. 
Fee for Sanitary Surveys, in London ........+sssee++ sece 2 guineas, 
Country Inspections by arrange 
Address, Manacer, SANITARY ENGIN CERING COMPANY, 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address: “SANITATION, LONDON.” 


S. BURTON'S PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
NET PRICES. NO DECEPTIVE DISCOUNTS. ELECTRO- 
VER PLATE on BEST NICKEL. 


Fiddle or Bead Ki 
Best Old Silver. | or Thread. | 

£s. £ 8.4. £8. 4, 

110 0 210 250 

1wo 210 250 

13230 190 1no 

1230 190 

100 130 

The above the highest quality, will wear for 20 years as STERLING SILVER, and 
are THIRTY PER CENT. LOWER 'than a similar quality is usually sold for. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Tables. Desserts. | Carvers. 
. d. » & 

inch Ivory Handles per dozen 1 0 ii $ 
ditto ditto 20 0 16 0 70 
ditto ditto to balance ” 210 16 6 70 
4 ditto ditto ” 240 17 0 80 
4 ditto ditto ” 23 0 23 0 80 
4 tto ditto ” 320 20 8 0 
4 fine, 0 2% 0 10 6 
Gitte dine, silver fe ferrules. a H ° 
silver handles .....- 23 0 19 0 7 6 


The handles of the above knives are GUARANTEED SECURE, 
REFINED SHEAR STEEL, warranted to retain their cutting powe 
Carriage paid. Samples at above rates, post free. 


W 8S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
and $8 Oxford Street, and 1, 14, 2,3, and Newman 


Kerosine, 1s. Id, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. t 


COMPANY. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


ANNUAL SALE. TEN MILLIONS. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.” —Professor SEEGEN. 


“Most efficacious ; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
Baron Justus von 
“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Henry THompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


the only genuine, 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—“ It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak.”—Sir Cuas. A. President Roya) 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c, 


FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 
COCOA. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE 
HuNDRED YEARS, 


Latest Price List of 
Wines, Spirits, and 


liqueurs 
on application. 


ADDRESS : 
59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


BARTON & CO. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE 
* A PAINTED WALI AND URAB 
be scrubbed with Soap and Water 
re. ty THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
& 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
erns. Prices. and Particulars on receipt of Six Stam 
Intemational Teventions Exhibit.on—Stand 100, West Arcade, Queen’ Gate. 


1.6 ef oe 
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BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


muE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 
6d. per . A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 
6 Ibe. arcels Post for 10s., or 2} Ibs. for 4s. 3d., to pest the 
Postal Orders from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be’ had 


Post-Offices for 
pare this with that advertised at 2s., or 6 lbs. for 12s 
BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street. E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
Sine’ Grove, W. North Street. Core Street. 
"s Cross, N adrant. —Fishergate. 
42 Great Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


's often caused by the use of unsuitable S; les. The Rev. R. H. Bayxes, Hon. Canon, 
orcester al, writes ; * The spectacles are all I could desire, and my eyes feel s' 


MR. BERESFORD HOPES NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. B, Bengsrorp Horr, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied 


From the TIMES. 

In “ The Brandreths" we have a sequel to Mr. clever novel of“ Strictly 
Up, nd we may add that it is 0, decided 4 vement is effort. He has 
ast ot only laid a firmer of tl characters which = his earlier work were rather 
ng in outline and md, individuality. but he has secured nterest of his — by 

cimplltying his story. randreths,” sithough: it sbounde in 
t life, and analysing tne ver- 
the!ess in great measure a political Hope writes of al life and 


perience a veteran 


tudes of parties with the knowledge and wee —— “thet 


casual pictures of society are exceedingly Satthful ani lively. 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18s GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, Fifty-fifth Edition, 2s. 
(THE CHILDS GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. 


Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


By A Lapy, 


Cathedr: 
rom sir ; Tonly regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years ago. seinen 
rom Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Radcliffe, Consultin Physician Westminster Sr ital; #.J. 
McIntyre, Esq. ».C., P.; F.D. Dixon- M. Mr. H AURANCE, 
F.8.8.. Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BUN REET T, adap 
RANCHES : ; 
Grove Sireet, MANCHESTER 
APA RIMEN 


Bouse YOUR HOUSE or 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the BEST and NEWEST BOOKS are at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


REVISED LISTS of Books lately added to the Library, 
and CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for Sale 
at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, postage free on 
application. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
8counT, 3d. in the 1s. —-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


London. All the New and Standard Books. ~ 5 
Post Orders Libraries arranged and catal Se, 


PD scounyT, 8d. in the 1s. allowed off NEW BOOKS. 
Cateleguce of Books, on application. A Special 


JOHN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO B MAJESTY, 
350 Oxford Street, 


es SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
are uired, for which 6d. each wi given, viz. ; 
lean copies)—at the Otlice, 33 pton Street, Strand, W. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 
THE LIVES of ROBERT and MARY 


MOFFAT. aoe Son, Jonn Surrn Morrat. Containing Portraits of Dr. 
and phat --- Views of Ormiston and Kuruman, and Two Maps of South 
y 01 


“The weird of Moffat apd bis wit Brin in their solitude those 
troublous times, striving hard to civilize Christlanize one vast blac is, farges® those 
coalitions of neighbours and swirlin, to cresh ex and it with 
= ever AX an — communications and rare 
ever its peren: v splendid monumen: 
human effort and Divine success.” Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE THREE REFORMS of PARLIAMENT: 


a 1830-1885. Witu1amM Heatox, Editor of “ Cassell's Concise 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 
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Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 


“YOKED TOGETHER: a Tale of Three Sisters. By 


Louisa Davis, Author of “A Boy's Will.” Crown 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 5s. 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL GIRL. By Grace 


Sreppine, Author of “ What a Man Soweth” &c. Crown 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 3s.6d. 


MRS. LESTER’S GIRLS and their SERVICE. By 
the Author of ** Miss Marston's Girls and their Confirmation.” Crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, 2s, 6d, ‘ 


GRACE MURRAY: a Story. By Exta Srone. 
Crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION. 


OFFICEs : 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


THE DANGER and the EVILS of DIS- 
ESTABLISHMENT and the DUTY of CHURCHMEN at the PRESENT 
CRISIS. A Speech of the Bishop of PErRR8OROUGH at the Peterborough 

Conference, in the Drill Hall, Peterborough, on Wednesday, 
October 14, 1885. Twentieth Thousand. 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


WHAT DISESTABLISHMENT WOULD 


INVOLVE : a Warning. Address of the Bishop of DurHAM at the Annua} 
Meeting of the Church Defence Institution, June 19, 1885, Price 1d, 


CHURCH DEFENCE: the Duty of the Laity. 


Letter of the Bishop of Rocnesrer. Price 1d, 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Speech 


of the Right Hon. W. E. Guapsrone, M.P., in the House of mons, 
May 16,1873, on Mr. Miall’s Motion for the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church. Tenth Edition, Price ld. 


THE CHURCH in WALES. A Speech by 
the Right Honourable W. E. GLapstonx, M.P., in the House of Commons, on 
the Resolution of Mr. (afterwards Mr. Justice) Watkin Williams, Paper 
cover, 2d. ; or 10s, per 100 for distribution. 


A SPEECH delivered in the House of Commons, 
on Tuesday, May 9, 1871, by Sir RounpgLt Patmer, M.P. for Richmond 
(now Lord SELBORNE), in opposition to Mr. Miall’s Motion for the Dis- 
om umm of the National Churches of Great Britain. Eleventh Thousand, 


THE ADVANTAGES of an ESTABLISHED 


CHURCH. 
1, A Paper read by the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon at the Church 
Congress, Carlisle, October 3, 1884. Third Edition. Price 1d. 
2. A Paper read by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER, 
at the Church Congress, October 3, 1884, Third Edition, Price 1d, 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the UNJUST 


ATTACK NOW BEING MADE on the CHURCH of ENGLAND, and an 
EARNEST APPEAL for SUPPORT of the CHURCH DEFENCE IN- 
STITUTION. By W. H. F. Epcx, M.A. Price 3d. 


A CALL to ACTION. An Address by the 


Rev. Canon Hors to the Clergy, Churchwardens, and Lay Representatives of 
the Rural Deanery of Southwell, on June 23,1885. Price 2d. 


A Specimen Packet of Publications may be had on application to the Rev. H. G. 
Dickson, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. Post free for One Shilling. 


COLOURED POSTERS. 


ARE the CLERGY STATE-PAID? 

WHAT the STATE CHURCH COSTS. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
LIBERAL STATESMEN on DISESTABLISHMENT, 
WHO MOST NEED LIBERATING ? 

A LIBERAL PEER on DISESTABLISHMENT. 


MR, GLADSTONE on the INSUPERABLE DIFFICULTIES 
of DISESTABLISHMENT. 


WHY I AM AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT, By a 
NoNCONFORMIST MINISTER. 
1s. per dozen, or 7s. 6d, per hundred. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE 
HANDY VOLUME. 


Containing the Leaflets of the Institution, together with Papers, Speeches, 
and Statistics by Bishops, Eminent Statesmen, Members of 
Parliament, and others. Price 2s, 


THE SMALLER HANDY VOLUME. Con- 
taining the Leadets of the Institution, Paper cover, 6d, 
THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
Published on the lst of every Month. 
Circulation 15,000, Price 1d. By post, 1s.6d. per annum, Four Copies, 5s. 6d. 


Cheques for the Church Defence Institution should be made payable 
Mr. G. H. F. Nye, and crossed Hoare & Co, " 


Post-Office Orders to be drawn on the General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C. 


Orrices: 9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. I. 


Prospects of Popular Government. II. Nature of Democracy. III. Age of 
Progress. IV. Constitution of the United States. By Sir HeNxny Marne, 
K.C.S.L., Author of “ Ancient Law” &c. 8vo. 12s. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN ; or, the Edible Vege- 


tables, Salads, and Herbs cultivated in muupe and America. By MM. 
VILMORIN and ANDRIEUX. An Edition. With 750 Illustrations. 8vo. 
Uniform with Rosixson’s “ English Flower Garden.” 


A NEW REVISED AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES NASMYTH, 


Inventor of the Steam Hammer. Edited by Samur. Smites, LL.D. With 
rait and Woodcuts. Small 8vo. Uniform with “ Self-Help.” 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of CHRISTIAN ART.) 


By Louisa Twinine. With 92 Illustrations from Paintings, Miniaturcs, 
Sculptures, &c. Crown 8vo. 


TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of lida 
Disclosed by Excavations in 1884-85. By Henry ScHLIEMANN, D.C.L., &c. 
With Preface and Notes by Prof. ADLER and Dr. Diérrrecp. With Litho- 
graphs, Woodcuts, &c. Crown 4to. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


including the Origin and Progress of the English Reformation from Wicliffe 
to the Great Rebellion. Delivered in the University of Dublin by the late 
Bishop FirzceraLp. Edited by WM. 4.M., and Joun Quarny, 
D.D. With Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ROUND the BRITISH EMPIRE: South Africa, 


Australia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, India, the South Sea Islands, 
California. Oregon, Canada, &c. By Baron HtsNer, Membre Associé de 
VIustitut de France. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE MOON;; considered as a Planet, a World, and 


a Satellite. By James Nasmyra, C.E., and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S, 
With 26 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. New and Cheaper Edition, 
medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE ENDOWMENTS and ESTABLISHMENT of 


the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late J. 8. Brewer, M.A., Preacher at 
the Kolls. Second Edition. Revised and Edited by Lewis T. Dispix, M.A,, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8\0. 


A GLOSSARY of PECULIAR ANGLO-INDIAN 


OCOLLOQUIAL WORDS and PHRASES; Etymological, Historical, and 
By Colonel C.B. and ArTHorR BuKneLt, Ph.D, 
ium 8vo, 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR CHARLES N APIER, G.C.B. 


By the Hon, WM. Napier Bruce. With Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 


ART. By the late Lord Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres), New 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT in ENGLISH 


LITERATURE: a Series of Essays. By W. J. Counrnore, M.A., Editor of 
* Pope's Works.” Post 5vo,. 


LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., Shoemaker and 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuartes C. F, GREVILLE, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, Edited by His Grace the Duke or BrAurort, K.G., assisted 
by ALFRED E, T. WaTsoN. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the Doxe or Beavrorz, K.G., 

and MOWBRAY Sg With Contributions by the Ear. or SUFFOLK and 
BERKSHIRE, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Dicey Cottins, and ALFRED E. T. 
Watsox. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations on Wood by 
J. Sturgess, J. Chariton,and Agnes M. Biddulph. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

*,* Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectuses sent on application. 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


By Jamxs E. Doyte. Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every 
Peer from 1066 to 1885. Vols. I. to IIL. With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of 
Arms, Badges, and Autographs. Large Paper Edition, oak dto. price 


Firreen GUINEAS. 

*,* Of the Large Paper Edition of this work 120 only have been 
printed, which are numbered. Subscribers will be sup; in the order in 
which applications are received. 


ENGLISH WORTAHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant 


Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE ; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Prans, LL.B., 
Law, late Preivent of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of 
| the Greek Order of the Saviour, 8vo, 16s. 
| No one who wishes to be well informed about European his! at the end of 
the twelfth century should fail to study this book ; and no one who has a moderate 
degree of leisure and any taste for historical reading could occupy a few hours 
| better than in its perusal.” Sr. James's GAZETTE. 


IRELAND under the TUDORS, with a Suc- 
cinct Account of the Earlier History. Compiled from the State Papers and 
other Authentic Sources. By RICHARD BaGWELL, M.A. Vols. I. and II. 
From the First Invasion of the Northmen to the Year 1578. With Maps and 
Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


ENGLAND’S SUPREMACY: its Sources, 


Economics, and Dangers. By J. S. Jeans, Author of “Steel: its History, 
Manufacture, and Uses.” 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


The MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE: a new and abridged Edition. 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

*,° In this new edition a selection has been made of all the more per- 
manently valuable fragments «nd notes contained in the volumes of 
BucKLk’s Miscellanies, originally published under the editorial care of Miss 
HELEN TAYLOR. 


The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean Currents 


and Tides and their Causes. By LricuTon JorDAN, F.RG.S. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


The MARINE STEAM ENGINE, a Treatise 
for the use of Engineering Students and Officers of the Royal Navy. By 
R. Sennett, R.N. Chief Inspector of Machinery, Admiralty, late Instructor 
> a cc at the R.N. Coll. Second Edition, with 224 Illustra- 
ions, 8vi 


“THAT VERY MAB.”  Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


*,* A critical and satirical romance by a new writer, dealing with modern 
theology and philosopby, and social life and character. 


“There is not a page of this humorous book that is not worth reading.” 


MORNING Post. 
“The author makes his readers laugh heartily, but he also satementl them to think 
seriousiy.” WHITEHALL Review. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Branourner, Author of “ Higgledy-Piggledy,” 
oe Fairyland,” &c, With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 

NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 
By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” “ Thicker than Water,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s, 

OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 
»  W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D, 


ef ob the College of |The HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for 


Fort William, Calentta. By Grurce Sarru, LL.D.. Author of the Lives of 
Jvbn Wilsoa and Alexander Duff. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 


LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. Edited, 


Notes and Introductions, by W. J. CourTHoPr, M.A, Vi 
X. (Prose Works), 8vo, Ix. 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By Prof. 


G. Cunrivs, Translated and Edited by A. S. WILKINS, M.A., and 
ENGLAND, M.A. Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8yo. a 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES, during the first Bight Centuries. 


Edited by WM. D.C.L., and Henry Wacg, D.D, Vol. IV. pletin; 
the work, Medium 8vo. 


THE STUDENTS HISTORY of MODERN 


EUROPE; from the Fall of ea | to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By = Loves, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


*,* Forming a New Volume of Murray’s STUDENT’s MANUALS. 


Admission into every Department of H.M. Service. By W. J. CHerwovre 
Craw.ey, LL.D. F.R.G.S. ras. PRGSL. &c. Sixth Edition, revised 
and enlarged for 1886. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d, 

The LATIN HANDBOOK: P set at Examinations for 
India v1 me Civil Services, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. together with a 
— of Examination Papers, specially arranged for Army Candidates, 

Ww. K. fey B.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin; Head 
a ical Master, Queen's Service Academy, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 3s, 6d. 

The FRENCH HANDBOOK: designed for Competitive 
Examinations of the Higher Class (India Civil Service, Student - 7 
L&ony Professor n nguage ani iterature, Queen's 
Service Academy, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tia use at the Royal Military College of Canada, 


LONGMAN’S “MAGAZINE, No. XXXVIL 


NOVEMBER. 
WHITS HEATHER: By Buiack. Chapters XLI.—XLIV. 
WAITING. By D. J. Ronertson. 
THE WESLEYS AT EPWORTH. By the Rev. J. H. Overton, 
THE STONE DOG. By Cranes G. D. Ropenrrs. 
FAIRY HILL, OR, THE POET'S WEDDING. By ALLINGHAM. 
WILSON BARRETT AND HIS WORK. By Joun Cotemay, 
“THAT VERY MAB,” By GRANT ALLEN, 
AIMEE, By the Author of “ Christina bristina North” (concluded). 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
As Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. CROSS. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Volume I. price 5s, immediately. 


This day is published. 


THE RIVER COLUMN: 


A Narrative of the Advance of the River Column of the 
Nile Expeditionary Force, and its Return 
down the Rapids. 


By Major-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. 
Late Commanding the River Column, 


With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Cotsorye. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF 
SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, BART. 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon. 
Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by his SONS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Vol. I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. Il. MEMOIRS. 
(Vol. I. in a few days. 


This day is published. 


OAKS AND BIRCHES: 
A Novel. 
By NASEBY, Author of “Only Three Weeks” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


THE LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


By Lieut.-Colonel G. F, I, Grauam, B.S.C. 8vo. with Por- 
t, 14s, 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C, F. Gorpon 


Cummine, Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady's Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,” “‘ Granite Crags,” “Fire Fountains,” &c, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, (/mmediately, 


This day is published. 


THE FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN RE- 


PUBLIC: a History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American Democracy. By CHARLES 
MACKAY, _ Author of “Life and Liberty in America” &c. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


A SEQUEL to RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS; 


and other Occasional Papers. By Lady JouN MANNERS, Author of “ Some ot 
the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and Recreation Rooms and 
Free Libraries” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. (/mmeuiately. 


VICTOR HUGO: a Memoir and a Study. By 
JamEs Capron, M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

bs hag A.’ the work of a cultivated and able man who has carefully followed the 

and developments of French intellects and literature from the days of 

uis is XIV. down to the present time. Tracing the history of the old schvols of 

thougbt and style, he has surveyed all the ground on which Hugo was destined to 

struggle and to conquer; and his preliminary and comprehensive studies will be of 
great value to those who wish to read Hugo's works intelligently." —7Zimvs. 

“It gives evidence of much earnest study and displays considerable critical 
acumen, The view presented of the political and social forces that formed the 
environment of the poet’s middle — in jeular, goes far towards oueg 
the comparative unproductiveness of this stage of his career.” —S, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


LETTERS on SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S 


FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Herrna Faucrt (Lady Marit). With Por- 


traits after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and Rudolf Lehmann; 
engraved by the late F. Holl, 4to. printed on hand- made paper, 21s, 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE ROY AL MAIL ; its Curiosities and 
Romance. ‘AMES WILSON ane, Superintendent in the General Post 
Office, New Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 6s, 

“ The whole of the a» is so full of fascination that, once taken up, it is 
mes. 


difficult to lay it down.” 
** An extremely readable and meritorious book.”’—St. James's Gazette, 
anecdotes." —/ull Mall 


“This volume is a storehouse of amusing 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


1 vol. post 8vo, 21s. 


ANCIENT ROME IN 1885. 


By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 


1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
A POPULAR 
HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By AGNES M. CLERKE. 


Crown 8vo. 5s, 


MEMOIRS OF ADAM BLACK. 


By ALEXANDER NICOLSON, LL.D. 


I 
Nearly ready, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


DISCUSSIONS ON CLIMATE 
AND COSMOLOGY. 


By JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Ir 
Nearly ready, post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CLIMATE AND TIME IN THEIR 
GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo. 


NEW EDITION OF 
THE 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF HARBOURS. 


By THOMAS STEVENSON, M.Inst.C.E. 
President of the Royal Socicty of Edinburgh. 


NEW MONTHLY ISSUE 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


(COPYRIGHT EDITION) 
In 2s. volumes, cloth; or half leather, marbled edges, 3s 
Printed from the Plates of the Centenary Edition. 


Mlustrated with Woodcut Frontispieces and Vignettes, and Steel Portrait 
of Scott by Raeburn. 


Vou. I. now ready, for November 1, 


Crown 8¥0, 15s. 
O’SHEA’S 
GUIDE TO SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. 


Including the Balearic Islands and Tangiers. 
Seventh and Revisel Elition, 


By JOHN LOMAS, 
Author of “ Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, and Life.” 


WITI MAP, PLANS OF TOWNS, AND RAILWAY CHARTS. 


Demy Svo. cloth, 15s, 
PROLEGOMENA 
TO THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


By JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Oriental Languages, University of Marburg. 


Translated under the Author’s Supervision. 
WITH PREFACE 
By Prof. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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STEVENS & HAYNES’ 


LIsT OF 


LAW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LAW of the DOMESTIC RELATIONS ; 


including Husband and Wife; Parent and Child; Guardian and 
Ward ; Tofants and Master and Servant. By Pinper 
Eversuey, B.C.L., M.A., of the Inner Ti Barrister-at-Law. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. 1,100 pp., cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 


“The author may be congratulated upon having produced an excellent treatise 
on this branch of the law ; well arranged, clearly written, and complete.” 
Solicitors 


EMDEN’S COMPLETE COLLECTION of 


PRACTICE STATUTES, ORDERS, and RULES; being a Selec- 
tion of such Practical Parts of ali Statutes, Orders, and Rules as are 
now in Force, and relate to the Practice and Procedure of the Supreme 
Court, from 1275 to 1885; with Tabulated Summaries of the Leading 
Cases and Analytical Cross-References. By ALFrep Empey, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Practice in 
Companies” &c.; and E, R. Pearce-Epccumse, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. medium 8vo. 1,400 pp., 
cloth, 35s. [Now ready. 
“The 1,300 odd pages of which it consists contains much of extreme value to 
the practitioner.”—Law Times. 


EMDEN’S LAW RELATING to BUILDING, 


BUILDING LEASES, and BUILDING CONTRACTS. With a 
full Collection of Precedents ; together with the Statute Law relating 
to Building, with Notes, and the latest cases under the various Sec- 
tions. Second Edition, revised and much enlarged, with several new 
chapters on “ Light,” “Support,” &c. By ALrrep Empey, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at Law. 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


STORY’S COMMENTARIES on EQUITY 


JURISPRUDENCE. First English Edition, from the Twelfth 
American Edition. By W. E. Griespy, LL.D. Lond., B.C.L. Oxon., 
and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 1,100 pp. 
cloth, £2 5s. 


THE LAWS of INSURANCE: Fire, Life, 


Accident, and Guarantee ; embodying Cases in the English, Scotch, 
Irish, American, and Canadian Courts. By James Brees Porrer, of 
the Inner Temple and South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
cloth, 21s. [Lately published. 
“ Great care and ability have been expended in the book ; and the result is a most 
accurate and useful treatise, which appears, so far as we have tested it, to exhaust 
the subject.”— Law Journal. 


MAYNE’S TREATISE on the LAW of 


DAMAGES. By the and Lumutey Esq., QC. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


“ Few books have been better kept up to thecnrrent law than this treatise. The 
earlier part of the book was remodclled in the last edition, and in the present edition 


the chapter on P: and Liquidated Damages has been re-written........ Tho 
treatment of the subject by the authors is admirably clear and concise ..... We can 
heartily commend this as a carefully-edited edition of a thoroughly good book, ' 


Solicitors’ Journal. 


PRINCIPLES of the COMMON LAW. In- 


tended for the Use of Students and the Profession. Fourth Edition. 

By Joun InpEermaur, Solicitor, Author of * A Manual of the ma 
the Supreme Court,” “‘ Epitomes of Leading Cases,” and other Works. 

8vo. cloth, 20s. [Just published. 


A MANUAL of the PRACTICE of the 


SUPREME COURT of JUDICATURE in the QUEEN'S BENCH 
and CIIANCERY DIVISIONS, considerably enlarged. Intended ‘or 
the Use of Students and the Profession. By Joun InpeRMAUR, 
Solicitor, Author of “ Principles of Common Law,” and other Works. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. [Just published. 


MARCY’S SHORT EPITOME of the PRIN- 


CIPAL STATUTES RELATING to CONVEYANCING, extending 
from 13 Edw. I. to 48 Victoria, cap. 4. Intended for the Use of Students 
and Practitioners. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. By Georce Nicno.s 
Marcy, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“ We commend this handbook to students and practitioncrs as one of the best of 
its kind."—Law Times. 


LEADING CASES in CONSTITUTIONAL 


LAW BRIEFLY STATED. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Exnest C. Tuomas, Esq., late Scholar of Trinity Co Oxtord, and 
Bacon Scholar of the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. nd Edition, 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FORBES’S LAW of SAVINGS BANKS since 


1878; with a Digest of Decisions made by the Chief Registrar and 
Assistant Registrars of Friendly Societies from 1878 to 1882, being a 
as a to the Law Relating to Trustees and Post Office Sa 

Ban Demy 12mo, cloth, 6s. 


HARRIS’S PRINCIPLES of the CRIMINAL 


LAW. Intended as a lucid Exposition of the subject for the Use of 
Students and the Profession. By the AurHor and Aviet AGABEG, 


of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edi 


SNELL’S PRINCIPLES of EQUITY. In- 


tended for the Use of Students and the Profession. Seventh Edition. 
To which is added an Epitome of the Equity Practice, Fourth Edition. 
By Brows, of the Mi Temple, -at-Law. 
8vo. cluth, 25s. 


“ Rarely has a text-book attained more complete and rapid success than ‘ Snell’s 
Principles of Equity.’ "—Law Times. 


QUESTIONS on EQUITY. For Students 


preparing for Examination, founded on Seventh Edition of Snell’s 
“Principles of Equity.” By W. T. Warre, Barrister-at-Law, Holt 
Scholar of the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


PRINCIPLES of CONVEYANCING: an 


Elementary Work for the Use of Students. By Henry C. Deane, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, sometime turer to the Incor- 
porated Law Society. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


“Will be found of great use to students entering upon the difficulties of real 
property law. It has an unusually exhaustive 


A SELECTION of PRECEDENTS of 


PLEADING under the Judicature Acts in the Queen’s Bench and 
Chancery Divisions ; with Notes, Explanatory of the Different Causes 
of Action and Grounds of Defence, and an Introductory Treatise on 
the present Rules and Principles of Pleading, as illustrated by the 
various decisions down to the present time. By Joun CunnincHam, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Mites WALKER 
Matrinson, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, by 
WALKER Martinson and Stuart CuNNINGHAM MACASKIE, 
of Gray’s Inn, i Law. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


THE LAW of CORPORATIONS: a Treatise 


on the Doctrine of Ultra Vires; being an Investigation of the 
Principles which Limit the Capacities, Powers, and Liabilities of 
Corporaticas, and more especially of Joint-Stock Companies. By 
Sewarp Brice, M.A., LL.D., London, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Second Edition, royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 

“ We consider Mr. Brice’s exhaustive work a valuable addition to the literature 


| of the p. ofession.” y Review, 


THE LAW of COMPENSATION under the 


Lands Clauses, Railway Clauses Consolidation Acts, the Public Health 
Act, 1875, the Artizans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 
1875, and other Acts. The Metropolis Local Management Act, &c. 
With a full collection of Forms and Precedents. Fifth Edition. By 
syed > of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fifth Edition, 
8vo. cloth, 25s. 


“The work is eminently a practical one, and is of great value to practitioners 
who have to deal with compensation cases.” —Solicitors’ Journal, 


THE LAW RELATING to the SALE of 


GOODS and COMMERCIAL AGENCY. By Roperr Campse.t, 
MA,, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Scotch Bar, 
Author of “The Law of Negligence” &c. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


From the Teutonic Invasion to the Present Time. By T. P. Tasweu- 

Jniversity lege, London, Thi i revised, with Notes, 

C. H. E. Carmicuart, M.A, 8vo. cloth. [Jn the press. 4 


LEADING CASES and OPINIONS on IN- 


TERNATIONAL LAW, collected and digested from English and 
Foreign Reports, Official Documents, Parliamentary Papers, and other 
sources. ith Notes and Excursus, containing the views of the text 
writers on the topics referred to, together with omer Cases, 
Treaties, and Statutes, and embodying an account of some of the more 


“ idea of the sources of constitutional law.” 
The book gives a very good gencral — 


important International Trausactions and Controversies. By Pitt 
Consett, M.A., B.C.L., of Gray's Inn, Law. 1 vol. 


Barrister-at- 
8vo. [Just ready. 


*.* A Catalogue of LAW WORKS may be obtained upon application to 
STEVENS & HAYNES, LAW PUBLISHERS, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON. = 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 24, 1885. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


A POPULAR EDITION of Mr. HUGH CONWAY'S 
NEW STORY, price 6s. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By HUGH CONWAY, 
Anthor of “Called Back,” “ Dark Days,” &c. New and Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


NUTTIE’S FATHER. By Cuartorre M. 


Yonegr, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe” &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


‘VOICES CRYING in the WILDERNESS. 


A New Novel. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


HITE HEATHER. By Wriu1am Brack, 


Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “ Judith Shakespeare,” &c. 3 vols, 
Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [ Ready on October 27th. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
A PRINCESS OF THULE. MACLEOD OF DARE. 
MADCAP VIOLET. WHITE WINGS. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A | THE BEAUTIFUL WRETOCH. 
PHAETON. SHANDON BELLS. 
THE MAID OF KILLEENA; and | JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
other Tales. THE WISE WOMEN OF INVER- 
eS & PICCADILLY. NESS ; and other Stories. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s, NOVELS.—-NEW VOLUMES. 


GTORIES REVIVED. By Henry James, 


Author of “The American,” “The Europeans,” ** Daisy Miller,” &c. 
Two Series. Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 2 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.-_NEW VOLUME. 


MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp Tenyyson 


Poet Laureate. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
*,* Also a limited Edition on Large Paper, 8vo. [ Nert week. 


(THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by Emtry SHAkeEsrEAR, In Two sizes. (1) Extra fep. 8vo. Edition 
on Hand-made Paper with red lines, 53. ; (2) 18mo. 2s, 6d. 
[In a few days. 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
“TJS”: an Old-fashioned Story. By Mrs. 
MoLkEsworTH. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 

Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, each. 
ROSY. GRANDMOTHER DEAR, 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS. THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND. A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
“ CARROTS.” | TELL ME A STORY. | THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 


Lous AGASSIZ: his Life and Correspon- 


dence. Edited by Exizaneru Cary AGassiz. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 1 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK, WITH 500 PICTURES. 

The Volume for 1885 of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE is now ready. A handsome volume, consisting of 840 
pages, and containing nearly 500 Woodcuts, price Eight Shillings. 

The Atheneum says :—“ A highly satisfactory volume, got up with care and taste, 
and deal of interesting reading........It is a wonderfal miscel- 
“any for the p 


CLASSICAL SERIES—NEW VOLUME. 


LIVY.—Books XXIII. and XXIV. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by G. C. MacauLay, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Rugby. With Maps. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSITION, 


An Introduction to. . J. H. Lupron, M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul's 


School. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
A NEW POEM by LORD TENNYSON. 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. CCCXIII. (for NOVEMBER), price 1s., contains :— 
‘VASTNESS. By Lorp Texnyson. 
CULTURE AND SCIENCE. By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
AUSTRIA'S POLICY IN THE EAST. 
‘ON CLASSIC GROUND. 
THE DEPRESSION OF “ ENGLISH.” By W. Bartiste Scoones. 
SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
MRS. DYMOND. Chapters XXXII.—XXXV. By Mrs. Rircure (Miss Thackeray), 
AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 


Price 6d.; b. post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER conTAINs :— 

a, ADY SARAH BUNBURY. Engraved by T. Jounsoy, from the Picture 
by Sir Josaua ReyNotps. (Frontispiece.) 

a° N ADVENTURE IN AFGHANISTAN. ‘By M. Larva Meason. 

2. EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (OLD BITS IN A NEW CITY). By R. J. 
CHARLETON. With Illustrations. 

4 ONDON COMMONS. Partil. By Roperr Hunter. With Illustrations, 

4. CHANCE. By Frepenickx Borie. 

6. C= FARMING AT CHESTER. By ALrrep Rumer. With Illus. 
trations. 

7. OVE AND FANTASY. By C. Mite. 


8. RACHEL (continued). By D. CunisTiz Murray. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


GERMONS. By Marx Partisoy, late Rector 


of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Just ready, New Part (XXI.), VERE to WATER-Music, price 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


(A.D. 1450-1885). By eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With 
Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by Sir Geonce Grove, D.C.L., Director 
of the Royal College of Music, &c. Parts I. to XIV., XIX. to XXI. 3s, 6d. 
each; Parts XV. and XVI, 7s.; Parts XVII. and XVIIL., 7s. 

Vols. I., II., and III., 8vo.21s.each. Vol.I. A to Impromptu. Vol. II. 

Improperia to Plain Song. Vol. IlI, Planche to Sumer is Icumen In. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. Large-Paper Editions. 


YRICAL POEMS. By Atrrep, Lorp 
y 


TENNYSON, Poet Laureate, Selected and Annotated by Francis TURNER 
Pareuave. A Limited Edition, on hand-made paper, 8vo. 9s. 


JOHN KEATS, The POETICAL WORKS 


of. Reprinted from the Original Editions. Edited, with Notes, by Francis 


Paterave. A Limited Edition, on -made paper, 8vo. 9s. 


(THE LAW of the CONSTITUTION, LEC- 


TURES INTRODUCTORY to the STUDY of. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law 
in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 


TIONS. By AnpRrew Forsytu, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14s, 


A TEXT-BOOK of the PRINCIPLES of 


PHYSICS. By ALFRED DANIELL, M.A., LL.B., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., late Lecturer 
on Physics in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition, and ed. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


BIBLE READINGS selected from the PEN- 


TATEUCH and the BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. Jonn A. Cross. 
Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. New Edition, with 
additional Poems, 3 vols. Vol. I. EARLY POEMS, NARRATIVE POEMS, 
and SONNETS. Vol. Il. LYRIC and ELEGIAC POEMS. Vol. Ill. DRA- 
MATIC and LATER POEMS. Crown svo. 7s. 6d. each, 


SELECTED POEMS. 18mo. 4s, 6d, [Golden Treasury Series. 

ESSAYS in CRITICISM. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

DISCOURSES in AMERICA. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ISAIAH XL.—LXVI. With the Shorter Prophecies allied to 
it. Arranged and Edited with Notes. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ISATAH of JERUSALEM. In the Authorized English Ver- 
sion, with Introduction, Corrections, and Notes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A BIBLE-READING for SCHOOLS. The Great Prophecy of 
Israel's Restoration (Isaiah xl.-Ixvi.) Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. Fourth Edition, 18mo. 1s. 


HIGHER SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES in GERMANY, 
New Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MERUPE: a Tragedy. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS of WORDSWORTH. Chosen and Edited by Matrnew 
ARNOLD. 16mo. Lasge-Papor Biition, (Golden Treasury Series. 
POETRY of BYRON. Chosen and Arranged by Marruew 
ARNOLD. 18mo. 4s. 6d. (Golden Treasury Series. 
*,* Large-Paper Edition, 9s, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


will be published with the December Magazines, price is. ‘The Number wiil 
contain nearly 100 Pictures by leading Artists, illustrating Stories and 
Eseays by well-known Writers. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN § CO.’S NEW LIST of PRIZE and PRESENTATION BOOKS is now ready, free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No, 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
_ at the Office, No. 88 Southamptor Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 24, 1385. 
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